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THE     SLOI-E     OF    Till.;     |..\c,K|,-. 


CIIAPTKR  XI. 
AMONCi   Tin-:   IIII.I.S  OK   (;oi.. 

'  yO^'^  ''•■"'-'-.  -V.'  said  ,ny  .servant,  on  the  last 
cvcn.n,.  of  tl,c  college  year.    E.xaminations 
-ere  over  at  last,  and  I  .va.s  wondering  where  I 
should  spend  my  holidays.     The  choiee  was  verv 
-Hie ;   ranging  from   the   Muskoka   lakes   to   the 
Yo.sem,te  Valley.     Because  it  was  my  first  yea/h 
Canada.   1  really  preferred  not  to  go  beyond  th 
Uomnuon      With  these  thoughts   in  my   nn^nd    , 
opened  my  letters.     TIk.  first  two  did  not  interest 
me ,  tradesmen's  bills  seldom  do.   The  third  brou.^ht 
a  thumpn,g  sensation  of  pleasure-though  it  ^as 
not  from  Belle  Trehcrne.     I  had  had  one  from 
that  mornn,g.  and  this  was  a  pleasure  which  never 
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came  twice  in  one  day,  fov  I'rincc's  College,  Toronto, 
was  a  lont^  week's  journey  from  London,  S.W.  Con- 
siderinj^,  liowever,  tliat  I  did  receive  letters  from 
her  once  a  week,  it  niu)'  be  concluded  that  Clovelly 
did  not ;  and  that,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  by 
a  serious  infriiiLiement  of  my  riL;lits.  lUit,  indeed, 
as  I  have  learned  since,  Clovelly  took  his  defeat 
in  a  very  characteristic  fashion,  and  said  on  an  im- 
portant occasion  some  generous  thinj^s  about  me. 

The  letter  that  pleased  me  so  much  was  from 
Gait  Roscoe,  who,  as  he  had  intended,  was  settled 
in  a  new  but  thrivini^  district  of  l^ritish  Columbia, 
near  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Soon  after  his  com- 
plete recovery  he  had  been  ordained  in  hLngland, 
had  strai;4htway  sailed  for  Canada,  and  had  i^onc 
to  work  at  once.  This  note  was  an  invitation  to 
spend  the  holiday  months  with  him,  where,  as  he 
said,  a  man  '  summerintjj  hii^h  among  the  hills  of 
God '  could  see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  and 
hunt  and  fish  too — especially  fish.  He  urged  that 
he  would  not  talk  parish  concerns  at  me ;  that  I 
should  not  be  asked  to  be  godfather  to  any  young 
mountaineers  ;  and  that  the  only  drawback,  so  far 
as  my  own  predilections  were  concerned,  was  the 
monotonous  health  of  the  people.  He  described 
his  summer  cottage  of  red  pine  as  being  built  on 
the  edge  of  a  lovely  ravine  ;  he  said  that  he  had 
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the  Cascades  on  one  hand  with  their  \)'u^  glacier 
fields,  and  mi^^hty  pine  forests  on  the  other  ;  while 
the  balmiest  breezes  of  June  awaited  *  the  pro- 
fessor of  patiioloi;y  and  i^enial  saw-bones.'  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  he  hinted  somcthini;  about  a 
pleasant  little  secret  for  my  ear  when  I  came  ;  and 
remarked  immediately  afterwards  that  there  were 
one  or  two  deliL;htful  ^.milics  at  Sunburst  and 
Viking,  villages  in  his  parish.  One  naturally 
associated  the  little  v:cret  with  .-ome  member  (.f 
(Mie  of  these  delightful  fa"iiiies.  I-'inally,  he  said 
he  would  like  to  slion  m  ;  how  it  was  possible  to 
transform  a  naval  man  into  .i  parson. 

My  mind  was  made  up.  I  wrote  to  him  that  I 
would  start  at  once.  Then  I  began  to  make 
preparations,  and  meanwhile  fell  to  thinking  again 
about  him  who  was  now  the  Reverend  Gait 
Roscoe.  After  the  Fulvia  reached  London  I  had 
only  seen  him  a  few  times,  he  having  gone  at  once 
into  the  country  to  prepare  for  ordination.  Mrs. 
h'alchion  and  Justine  Caron  I  had  met  several 
times,  but  Mrs.  h'alchiun  forb(^re  inquiring  for  Gait 
Roscoe :  from  which,  and  from  other  slight  but 
significant  mattters,  I  gathered  that  she  knew  of 
his  doings  and  whereabouts.  Before  I  started  for 
Toronto  she  said  that  she  mi'j-ht  see  me  there 
some  da)',  for  she  was  going  to  San  Francisco  to 
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inspect  the  property  her  uncle  had  left  her,  and 
in  all  probability  would  make  a  sojourn  in  Canada. 
I  gave  her  my  address,  and  she  then  said  she 
understood  that  Mr.  Roscoe  intended  taking  a 
missionary  parish  in  the  wilds.  In  his  occasional 
letters  to  me  while  wc  all  were  in  England  Roscoe 
seldom  spoke  of  her,  but,  when  he  did,  showed 
that  he  knew  of  her  movements.  This  did  not 
strike  me  at  the  time  as  anything  more  than 
natural.     It  did  later. 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  I  reached  Viking,  a 
lumbering  town  with  great  saw-mills,  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  and  Vancouver.  Roscoe  met  me 
at  the  coach,  and  I  was  taken  at  once  to  the 
house  among  the  hills.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of 
a  ravine,  and  the  end  of  the  verandah  looked  over 
a  verdant  precipice,  beautiful  but  terrible  too. 
It  was  uniquely  situated ;  a  nest  among  the  hills, 
suitable  either  for  work  or  play.  In  one's  ears 
was  the  low,  continuous  din  of  the  rapids,  with  the 
music  of  a  neighbouring  waterfall. 

On  the  way  up  the  hills  I  had  a  chance  to 
observe  Roscoe  closely.  His  face  had  not  that 
sturdy  buoyancy  which  his  letter  suggested.  Still, 
if  it  was  pale,  it  had  a  glow  which  it  did  not 
possess  before,  and  even  a  stronger  humanity 
than   of  old.      A   new   look   had   come   into   his 
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eyes,  a  certain  absorbing  earnestness,  refining  the 
past  asceticism.  A  more  amiable  and  unselfish 
comrade  man  never  had. 

The  second  day  I  was  there  he  took  me  to  call 
upon  a  family  at  Viking,  the  town  with  a  great 
saw-mill  and  two  smaller  ones,  owned  by  James 
Devlin,  an  enterprising  man  who  had  grown  rich 
at  lumbering,  and  who  lived  here  in  the  mountains 
many  months  in  each  year.    Mr.  James  Devlin  had 
a  daughter  who  had  had  some  advantages  in  the 
East  after  her  father  had  become  rich,  though  her 
earlier  life  was  spent  altogether  in  the  mountains. 
I  soon  saw  where  Roscoe's  secret  was  to  be  found. 
Ruth  Devlin  was  a  tall  girl  of  sensitive  features, 
beautiful  eyes,  and  rare  personality.     Her  life,  as 
I  came  to  know,  had  been  one  of  great  devotion 
and   self-dem-al.      Before    her    father   had    made 
his  fortune,  she  had  nursed  a  frail-bodied,  faint- 
hearted   mother,  and  had    cared  for,  and  been  a 
mother  to,  her  younger  sisters.     With  wealth  and 
ease  came  a  brighter  bloom  to  her  check,  but  it 
had   a   touch   of   care   which    would    never   quite 
disappear,  though   it  became  in  time  a  beautiful 
wistfulness   rather   than    anxiety.       Had    this    re- 
sponsibility come  to  her  in  a  city,  it  might  have 
spoiled  her  beauty  and  robbed  her  of  her  youth 
altogether ;    but  in  the  sustaining  virtue  of  a  life 
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in  the  mountains,  warm  hues  remained  on  her 
cheek  and  a  wonderful  freshness  in  her  nature. 
Her  family  worshipped  her — as  she  deserved. 

That  evening  Roscoe  confided  to  me  that  he 
had  not  asked  Ruth  Devlin  to  be  his  wife,  nor  had 
he,  indeed,  given  her  definite  tokens  of  his  love.  But 
the  thing  was  in  his  mind  as  a  happy  possibility 
of  the  future.  We  talked  till  midnight,  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  verandah  overlooking  the  ravine. 
This  corner,  called  the  coping,  became  consecrated 
to  our  many  conversations.  We  painted  and 
sketched  there  in  the  morning  (when  wc  were  not 
fishing  or  he  was  not  at  his  duties),  received 
visitors,  and  smoked  in  the  evening,  inhaling  the 
balsam  from  the  pines.  An  old  man  and  his 
wife  kept  the  house  for  us,  and  gave  us  to  eat  of 
simple  but  comfortable  fare.  The  trout -fishing 
was  good,  and  many  a  fine  trout  was  broiled  for 
our  evening  meal  ;  and  many  a  fine  string  of  trout 
found  its  way  to  the  tables  of  Roscoc's  poorest 
parishioners,  or  else  to  furnish  the  more  fashion- 
able table  at  which  Ruth  Devlin  presided.  There 
were  excursions  up  the  valley,  and  picnics  on  the 
hillsides,  and  occasional  lunches  and  evening  parties 
at  the  summer  hotel,  a  mile  from  us  farther  down 
the  valley,  at  which  tourists  were  beginning  to 
assemble. 
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Yet,  all  the  time,  Roscoc  was  abundantly  faithful 
to   his    duties   at   Viking   and   in    the  settlement 
called    Sunburst,  which   was   devoted    to  salmon- 
fishing.     Between  Viking  and  Sunburst  there  was 
a  great  jealousy  and  rivalry ;  for  the  salmon-fishers 
thought   that    the    mills,    though    on   a   tributary 
stream,  interfered,  by  the  sawdust  spilled  in  the 
river,  with  the  travel  and  spawning  of  the  salmon. 
It   needed  all  the  tact  of  both  ]\Ir.   Devlin   and 
Roscoe  to  keep  the  places  from  open  fighting.     As 
it  was,  the  fire  smouldered.     When  Sunday  came 
however,  there   seemed  to  be  truce  between   the 
villages.     It  appeared  to  me  that  one  touched  the 
primitive  and  idyllic  side  of  life :  lively,  sturdy,  and 
simple,  with  nature  about  us  at  once  benignant 
and  austere.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  fresh, 
bracing,  and  inspiring  was  the  climate  of  this  new 
land.     It  seemed  to  glorify  humanity,  to  make  all 
who  breathed  it  stalwart,  and  almost  pardonable 
even  in  wrong-doing.     Roscoe  was  always  received 
respectfully,  and  even  cordially,  among  the  salmon- 
fishers  of  Sunburst,  as  among  the  mill-men  and 
river-drivers  of  Viking :    not   the  less  so,  because 
he  had   an  excellent   faculty   for    machinery,  and 
could  talk  to  the  people  in  their  own  colloquial- 
isms.     He   had   besides,   though    there  was   little 
exuberance  in  his  nature,  a  gift  of  dry  humour, 
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which  did  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  his  presence  among  them  unrestrained.  His 
little  churches  at  Viking  and  Sunburst  were  always 
well  attended  —  often  filled  to  overflowing  —  and 
the  people  gave  liberally  to  the  offertory :  and 
I  never  knew  any  clergyman,  however  holy,  who 
did  not  view  such  a  proceeding  with  a  degree  of 
complacen':y.  In  the  pulpit  Roscoe  was  almost 
powerful.  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  habits 
of  directness,  his  eager  but  not  hurried  speech,  his 
unconventional  but  original  statements  of  things, 
his  occasional  literary  felicity  and  unusual  tact, 
might  have  made  him  distinguished  in  a  more 
cultured  community.  Yet  there  was  something  to 
modify  all  this  :  an  occasional  indefinable  sadness, 
a  constant  note  of  pathetic  warning.  It  struck  me 
that  I  never  had  met  a  man  whose  words  and 
manner  were  at  times  so  charged  with  pathos  ;  it 
was  artistic  in  its  searching  simplicity.  There 
was  some  unfathomable  fount  in  his  nature  which 
was  even  beyond  any  occurrence  of  his  past ;  some 
radical,  constitutional  sorrow,  coupled  with  a  very 
strong,  practical,  and  even  vigorous  nature. 

One  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  was  a  gambler, 
horse -trader,  and  watch -dealer,  who  sold  him  a 
horse,  and  afterwards  came  and  offered  him  thirty 
dollars,  saying  that  the  horse  was  worth  that  much 
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less  than  Roscoc  had  paid  for  it,  and  protcstin^^ 
that  he  never  could  resist  the  opportunity  of  c^ettini; 
the  best  of  a  game.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  he  would  do  the  same  with  one  of  the  arch- 
angels. He  afterwards  sold  Roscoe  a  watch  at  cost, 
but  confessed  to  me  that  the  works  of  the  watch 
had  been  smuggled.  He  said  he  was  so  fond  of 
the  parson  that  he  felt  he  had  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  good  things.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  discourse  of  Roscoe's  quality  in  the  bar-rooms 
of  Sunburst  and  Viking,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Phil  Eoldrick,  an  eccentric,  warm- 
hearted fellow,  who  was  so  occupied  in  the  affairs 
of  the  villages  generally,  and  so  much  an  advisory 
board  to  the  authorities,  that  he  had  little  time 
left  to  progress  industrially  himself 

Once  when  a  noted  bully  came  to  Viking,  and, 
out  of  sheer  bravado  and  meanness,  insulted  Roscoe 
in  the  streets,  two  or  three  river-drivers  came  for- 
ward to  avenge  the  insult.  It  was  quite  needless, 
for  the  clergyman  had  promptly  taken  the  case 
in  his  own  hands.  Waving  them  back,  he  said 
to  the  bully, — '  I  have  no  weapon,  and  if  I  had, 
I  could  not  take  your  life,  nor  try  to  take  it ; 
and  you  know  that  very  well.  But  I  propose  to 
meet  your  insolence — the  first  shown  me  in  this 
town.' 
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Here  murmurs  of  approbation  went  round. 

'  You  will,  of  course,  take  the  revolver  from  your 
pocket,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground.' 

A  couple  of  other  revolvers  were  looking  the 
bully  in  the  face,  and  he  sullenly  did  as  he  was 
asked. 

'  You  have  a  knife  :  throw  that  down.' 

This  also  was  done  under  the  most  earnest 
emphasis  of  the  revolvers.  Roscoe  calmly  took 
off  his  coat.  *  I  have  met  such  scoundrels  as  you 
on  the  quarter-deck/  he  said,  'and  I  know  what 
stuff  is  in  you.  They  call  you  l^eachcombers  in 
the  South  Seas.  You  never  fight  fair.  You  bully 
women,  knife  natives,  and  never  meet  any  one  in 
fair  fight.    You  have  mistaken  your  man  this  time.' 

He  walked  close  up  to  the  bully,  his  face  like 
steel,  his  thumbs  caught  lightly  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets  ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hands  were 
shut. 

'Now,'  he  said,  'we  are  even  as  to  opportunity. 
Repeat,  if  you  please,  what  you  said  a  moment 
ago.' 

The  bully's  eye  quailed,  and  he  answered  nothing. 

'  Then,  as  I  said,  you  are  a  coward  and  a  cur, 
who  insults  peaceable  men  and  weak  women.  If  I 
know  Viking  right,  it  has  no  room  for  you.'  Then 
he  picked  up  his  coat,  and  put  it  on. 
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•  Now,'  he  added,  '  I  think  you  had  better  iro  •— 
but  1  leave  that  to  the  citizens  of  Vikino-' 

What  they  thou^rht  is  easily  explained.  Phil 
Boldrick  speaking:  for  all,  said  :  'Yes,  you  had  better 
go— quick  ;  but  on  the  hop  like  a  cur,  mind  you  : 
on  your  hands  and  knees,  jumpint^  all  the  way.' 

And,  with  weapons  menacing-  him,  this  visitor  to 
Viking  departed,  swallowing  as  he  went  the  red 
dust  disturbed  by  his  hands  and  feet. 

This  established  Roscoe's  position  finally.  Yet, 
with  all  his  popularity  and  the  solid  success  of  his 
work,  he  showed  no  vanity  or  egotism,  nor  ever 
traded  on  the  position  he  held  in  Viking  and 
Sunburst.  He  seemed  to  have  no  ambition  further 
than  to  do  good  work  ;  no  desire  to  be  known 
beyond  his  own  district ;  no  fancy,  indeed,  for  the 
communications  of  his  labours  to  mission  papers 
and  benevolent  ladies  in  England— so  much  the 
habit  of  his  order.  He  w^as  free  from  professional 
mannerisms. 

One  evening  we  were  sitting  in  the  accustomed 
spot— that  is,  the  coping.  We  had  been  silent 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  Roscoe  rose,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  verandah  nervously. 

'Marmion,'  said  he,  'I  am  disturbed  to-day,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how :  a  sense  of  impending  evil, 
an  anxiety.' 
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I  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly,  and,  of  purpose, 
a  little  sceptically. 

He  smiled  something  sadly  and  continued  :  '  Oh, 
I  know  you  think  it  foolishness.  But  remember 
that  all  sailors  are  more  or  less  superstitious :  it  is 
bred  in  them ;  it  is  constitutional,  and  I  am  afraid 
there's  a  good  deal  of  the  sailor  in  me  yet.' 

Remembering  Hungerford,  I  said :  '  I  know  that 
sailors  are  superstitious,  the  most  seasoned  of  them 
are  that.  But  it  means  nothing.  I  may  think 
or  feel  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  plague,  but  I 
should  not  enlarge  the  insurance  on  my  life  because 
of  it.' 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked 
down  at  me  earnestly.  '  But,  Marmion,  these 
things,  I  assure  you,  are  not  matters  of  will,  nor 
yet  morbidness.  They  occur  at  the  most  unex- 
pected times.  I  have  had  such  sensations  before, 
and  they  were  followed  by  strange  matters.' 

I  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  I  was  still  thinking 
of  Hungerford.  After  a  slight  pause  he  continued 
somewhat  hesitatingly  : 

'  I  dreamed  last  night,  three  times,  of  events 
that  occurred  in  my  past ;  events  which  I  hoped 
would  never  disturb  me  in  the  life  I  am  now 
leading.' 

'A  life  of  self-denial,'  ventured   I.     I  waited    a 
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minute,  and  then  added  :  '  Roscoc,  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  tell  you— I  don't  know  why  I  haven't  done 
so  before — that  when  you  were  ill  you  were 
delirious,  and  talked  of  things  that  may  or  may 
not  have  had  to  do  with  your  past.' 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  earnestly. 
'  They  were  unpleasant  things  ? ' 
'Trying  things  ;  though  all  was  vague  and  dis- 
connected,' I  replied. 

'I  am  glad  you  tell  me  this,'  he  remarked 
quietly.  'And  Mrs.  Falchion  and  Justine  Caron 
—did  they  hear  ? '     He  looked  off  to  the  hills. 

'  To  a  certain  extent,  I  am  sure.  Mrs.  Falchion's 
name  was  generally  connected  with— your  fancies. 
.  .  .  But  really  no  one  could  place  any  weight  on 
what  a  man  said  in  delirium,  and  I  only  mention 
the  fact  to  let  you  see  exactly  on  what  ground  I 
stand  with  you.' 

'  Can  you  give  me  an  idea— of  the  thing  I  raved 
about  ? ' 

'Chiefly  about  a  girl  called  Alo, — not  your  wife, 
I  should  judge— who  was  killed.' 

At  that  he  spoke  in  a  dry  voice :  '  Marmion, 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  story  some  day;  but  not 
now.  I  hoped  that  I  had  been  able  to  bury  it, 
even  in  memory,  but  I  was  wrong.  Some  things 
—such  things— never  die.     They  stay;  and  in  our 
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checrfulest,  most  peaceful  moments  confront  us, 
and  mock  the  new  life  we  arc  leading.  There 
is  no  refuge  from  memory  and  remorse  in  this 
world.  The  spirits  of  our  foolish  deeds  haunt  us, 
with  or  without  repentance.*  He  turned  again  from 
me  and  set  a  sombre  face  towards  the  ravine. 

*  Roscoe,'  I  said,  taking  his  arm,  '  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  you  have  any  sin  on  your  conscience,  so 
dark  that  penitence  cannot  wipe  out,  that  is  not 
wiped  out  now.' 

'  God  bless  you  for  your  confidence.  But  there 
is  one  woman  who,  I  fear,  could,  if  she  would,  dis- 
grace me  before  the  world.  You  understand,'  he 
added,  *  that  there  are  things  we  repent  of  which 
cannot  be  repaired.  One  thinks  a  sin  is  dead,  and 
starts  upon  a  new  life,  locking  up  the  past,  not 
deceitfully,  but  believing  that  the  book  is  closed, 
and  that  no  good  can  come  of  publishing  it ;  when 
suddenly  it  all  flames  out  like  the  letters  in  Faust's 
book  of  conjurations.' 

'  Wait,'  I  said.  '  You  need  not  tell  me  more, 
you  must  not — now  ;  not  until  there  is  any  danger. 
Keep  your  secret.  If  the  woman — if  that  woman 
— ever  places  you  in  danger,  then  tell  me  all.  But 
keep  it  to  yourself  now.  And  don't  fret  because 
you  have  had  dreams.' 

'  Well,  as  you  wish,'  he  replied  after  a  long  time. 
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As  he  sat  in  silence,  I  smokin-  hard,  and  he 
buried  in  thou-ht,  I  heard  the  laughter  of  people 
some  distance  below  us  in  the  hills.  I  guessed  it 
to  be  some  tourists  from  the  summer  hotel.  The 
voices  came  nearer.  A  singular  thought  occurred 
to  me.  I  looked  at  Roscoe.  I  saw  that  he  was 
brooding,  and  was  not  noticing  the  voices,  which 
presently  died  away.  This  was  a  relief  to  me. 
We  were  then  silent  airain 
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CHArTER  XII. 

THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME. 

NEXT  day  wc  had  a  picnic  on  the  Whi-Whi 
River,^  which,  rising  in  the  far  north, 
comes  in  varied  moods  to  join  the  Lonij  Cloud 
River  at  Viking.  Ruth  Devlin,  her  young  sister, 
and  her  aunt  Mrs.  Revel,  with  Gait  Roscoc 
and  myself,  constituted  the  party.  The  first 
part  of  the  excursion  had  many  delights.  The 
morning  was  fresh  and  sweet,  and  we  were  all 
in  excellent  spirits.  Roscoe's  depression  had 
vanished  ;  but  there  was  an  amiable  seriousness 
in  his  manner  which,  to  me,  portended  that  the 
faint  roses  in  Ruth  Devlin's  cheeks  would  deepen 
before  the  day  was  done,  unless  something  inoppor- 
tune happened. 

As  we  trudged  gaily  up  the  canon  to  the  spot 


'  Dr.  Marmion,  in  a  note  of  his  MSS.,  says  that  he  has  purposely 

changed  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  second 

part  of  the  book,  because  he  does  not  wish  the  /ocale  to  be  too 

definite.— G.  V. 
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where  wc  were  to  take  a  b'lj  skiff,  and  cross  the 
Whi  -  Whi  to  our  camping  -  i^roiind,  Ruth  Devlin, 
who  was  walkiuLj  with  me,  said  :  *  A  kirj^c  i)arty  of 
tourists  arrived  at  V'ikini;  yesterday,  and  have  fjone 
to  tl\e  summer  hotel  ;  so  I  expect  you  will  be  j^ay 
up  here  for  some  time  to  come.  Prepare,  then,  to 
rejoice.' 

'Don't  you  think  it  is  gay  enough  as  it  is?'  I 
answered.     '  Behold  this  festive  thron<j.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  nothing  to  what  there  might  be.  This 
could  never  make  Viking  and  "surrounding  country" 
notorious  as  a  pleasure  resort.  To  attract  tourists 
you  must  have  enough  pcoi)le  to  make  romances 
and  tragedies, — without  loss  of  life,  of  course, — 
merely  catastrophes  of  broken  hearts,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  mammoth  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing achievements,  such  as  men  know  how  —  to 
invent,'  —  it  was  delightful  to  hear  her  voice 
soften  to  an  amusing  suggestivcness, — '  and  broken 
bridges  and  land  -  slides,  with  many  other  things 
which  you  can  supply,  Dr.  Marmion.  No, 
I  am  afraid  that  V^ikini:  is  too  humdrum  to  be 
notable.' 

She  laughed  then  very  lightly  and  quaintly. 
She  had  a  sense  of  humour. 

'  Well,  but,  Miss  Devlin,'  said  I, '  you  cannot  have 
all  things  at  once.     Climaxes  like  these  take  time 
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Wc  have  a  few  joyful  things.  We  have  splendid 
fishing  achievements,  —  please  do  not  forget  that 
basket  of  trout  I  sent  you  the  other  morning, — 
and  broken  hearts  and  such  tragedies  are  not 
impossible ;  as,  for  instance,  if  I  do  not  send  you 
as  good  a  basket  of  trout  to-morrow  evening;  or 
if  you  should  remark  that  there  was  nothing  in  a 
basket  of  trout  to ' 

*  Now,'  she  said,  'you  are  becoming  involved  and 
— inconsiderate.  Remember,  I  am  only  a  mountain 
girl.' 

'Then  let  us  only  talk  of  the  other  tragedies. 
But  are  you  not  a  little  callous  to  speak  of  such 
things  as  if  you  thirsted  for  their  occurrence  ?  ' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  silly,'  she  replied. 
'  You  see,  some  of  the  land  up  here  belongs  to  me. 
I  am  anxious  that  it  should  "  boom," — that  is  the 
correct  term,  is  it  not  ? — and  a  sensation  is  good  for 
"booming."  What  an  advertisement  would  ensue 
if  the  lovely  daughter  of  an  American  millionaire 
should  be  in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  Long  Cloud, 
and  a  rough  but  honest  fellow — a  foreman  on  the 
river,  maybe  a  young  member  of  the  English 
aristocracy  in  disguise  —  perilled  his  life  for  her! 
The  place  of  peril  would,  of  course,  be  named 
Lover's  Eddy,  or  the  Maiden's  Gate  ; — very  much 
prettier,  I  assure  you,  than  such  cold-blooded  things 
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as  the  Devil's  Slide,  where  we  are  going  now,  and 
much  more  attractive  to  tourists.' 

'Miss  Devlin,'  laughed  I,  'you  have  all  the 
eagerness  of  the  incipient  millionaire.  May  I  hope 
to  see  you  in  Lombard  Street  some  day,  a  very 
Katherine  among  capitalists  ?  —  for,  from  your 
remarks,  I  judge  that  you  would — I  say  it  pen- 
sively— "  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne."  ' 

Gait  Roscoe,  who  was  just  ahead  with  Mrs.  Revel 
and  Amy  Devlin,  turned  and  said  :  '  Who  is  that 
quoting  so  dramatically?  Now,  this  is  a  picnic 
party,  and  any  one  who  introduces  elegies,  epics, 
sonnets,  "  and  such,"  is  guilty  of  breaking  the  peace 
at  Viking  and  its  environs.  Besides,  such  things 
should  always  be  left  to  the  parson.  He  must 
not  be  outflanked,  his  thunder  must  not  be  stolen. 
The  scientist  has  unlimited  resources ;  all  he  has 
to  do,  is  to  be  vague,  and  look  prodigious ;  but 
the  parson  must  have  his  poetry  as  a  monopoly, 
or  he  is  lost  to  sight  and  memory.' 

*  Then,'  said  I,  *  I  shall  leave  you  to  deal  with 
Miss  Devlin  yourself,  because  she  is  the  direct 
cause  of  my  wrong-doing.  She  has  expressed  the 
most  sinister  sentiments  about  Viking  and  your 
very  extensive  parish.  Miss  Devlin,'  I  added, 
turning  to  her,  '  I  leave  you  to  your  fate,  and  I 
cannot  recommend  you  to  mercy,  for  what  Heaven 
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made  fair,  should  remain  tender  and  merciful, 
and ' 

'  "  So  young  and  so  untcndcr  !  "  '  she  inter- 
jected, with  a  rippling  laugh.  '  Yet  Cordelia  was 
misjudge!  very  wickedly,  and  traduced  very  un- 
gallantly,  and  so  am  I.  And  I  bid  you  good- 
day,  sir. 

Her  delicate  laugh  rings  in  my  ears  as  I  write. 
I  think  that  sun  and  clear  skies  and  hills  go  far  to 
make  us  cheerful  and  harmonious.  S  nehow,  I 
always  remember  her  as  she  was  that  muming. 

She  was  standing  then  on  the  brink  of  a  new  and 
beautiful  experience,  at  the  threshold  of  an  acknow- 
ledged love.  And  that  is  a  remarkable  time  to  the 
young. 

There  was  something  thrilling  about  the  experi- 
ences of  that  morning,  and  I  think  we  all  felt  it. 
Even  the  great  frowning  precipices  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  ordinary  gloom,  and  when  some  young 
white  eagles  rose  from  a  crag  and  flew  away,  grow- 
ing smaller  as  they  passed,  until  they  were  one  with 
the  snow  of  the  glacier  on  Mount  Trinity ;  or  a 
wapiti  peeped  out  from  the  underwood  and  stole 
away  with  glancing  feet  down  the  valley  ;  we  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  doing  some  foolish  thing  out 
of  sheer  delight.  At  length  we  emerged  from  a 
thicket   of  Douglas    pine   upon   the   shore  of  the 
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Whi-Whi,  and,  loosening  our  boat,  were  soon 
moving  slowly  on  the  cool  current.  For  an  hour 
or  more  we  rowed  down  the  river  towards  the 
Long  Cloud,  and  then  drew  into  the  shade  of  a 
little  island  for  lunch.  When  we  came  to  the 
rendezvous,  where  picnic  parties  generally  feasted, 
we  found  a  fire  still  smoking  and  the  remnants 
of  a  lunch  scattered  about.  A  party  of  picnickers 
had  evidently  been  there  just  before  us.  Ruth 
suggested  that  it  might  be  some  of  the  tourists 
from  the  hotel.     This  seemed  very  probable. 

There  were  scraps  of  newspaper  on  the  ground, 
and  among  them  was  an  empty  envelope.  Mechan- 
ically I  picked  it  up,  and  read  the  superscription. 
What  I  saw  there  I  did  not  think  necessary  to 
disclose  to  the  other  members  of  the  party ;  but, 
as  unconcernedly  as  possible,  for  Ruth  Devlin's 
eyes  were  on  me,  I  used  it  to  light  a  cigar, — 
inappropiately,  for  lunch  would  soon  be  ready. 

'  What  was  the  name  on  the  envelope  ? '  she  said. 
'  W  as  there  one  ? ' 

I  guessed  she  had  seen  my  slight  start.  I  said 
evasively :  '  I  fancy  there  was,  but  a  man  who  is 
immensely  interested  in  a  new  brand  of  cigar ' 

'  You  are  a  most  deceitful  man/  she  said.  '  And, 
at  the  least,  you  are  selfish  in  holding  your  cigar 
more  important  than  a  woman's  curiosity.     Who 
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can  tell  what  romance  was  in  the  address  on  that 
envelope ' 

'  What  elements  of  noble  tragedy,  what  advertise- 
ment for  a  certain  property  in  the  Whi-Whi  Valley,' 
interrupted  Roscoe,  breaking  off  the  thread  of  a 
sailor's  song  he  was  humming,  as  he  tended  the 
water-kettle  on  the  fire. 

This  said,  he  went  on  with  the  song  again.  I 
was  struck  by  the  wonderful  change  in  him  now. 
Presentiments  were  far  from  him,  yet  I,  having  read 
that  envelope,  knew  that  they  were  not  without 
cause.  Indeed,  I  had  an  inkling  of  that  the  night 
before,  when  I  heard  the  voices  on  the  hill.  Ruth 
Devlin  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  preparations  to 
ask  Roscoe  what  he  was  humming.  I,  answering  for 
him,  told  her  that  it  was  an  old  sentimental  sea- 
song  of  common  sailors,  often  sung  by  officers  at 
their  jovial  gatherings.  At  this  she  pretended  to 
look  shocked,  and  straightway  demanded  to  hear 
the  words,  so  that  she  could  pronounce  judgment 
on  her  spiritual  pastor  and  master. 

He  good-naturedly  said  that  many  of  these  old 
sailor  songs  were  amusing,  and  that  he  often  found 
himself  humming  them.  To  this  I  could  testify, 
and  he  sang  them  very  well  indeed  —  quietly, 
but  with  the  rolling  tone  of  the  sailor,  jovial 
yet     fascinating.      At     our     united     request,    his 
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humming  became  distinct.     Three  of  the  verses  I 
give  here  :  — 

'The  Lffi'cly  Jane  went  sailing  down 
To  anchor  at  the  Spicy  Isles; 
And  the  wind  was  fair  as  ever  was  blown, 
For  the  matter  of  a  thousand  miles. 

Then  a  storm  arose  as  she  crossed  the  line, 

Which  it  caused  her  masts  to  crack  ; 
And  she  tjulped  her  fill  of  the  whoopini^  brine, 

And  she  likewise  sprained  her  tiack. 

And  the  capting  cried,    "  If  it's  Davy  Jones, 

Then  it"s  Davy  Jones,"  says  he, 
"  Though  1  don't  aspire  to  leave  my  bones 

In  the  equatorial  sea."' 

What  the  further  history  of  the  Lovely  Jane  was 
we  were  not  informed,  for  Ruth  Devlin  announced 
that  the  song  must  wait,  though  it  appeared  to  be 
innocuous  and  child-like  in  its  sentiments,  and  that 
lunch  would  be  served  between  the  acts  of  the 
touching  tragedy.  When  lunch  was  over,  and  we 
had  again  set  forth  upon  the  Whi-Whi,  I  asked 
Ruth  to  sing  an  old  French-Canadian  song  which 
she  had  once  before  sung  to  us.  Many  a  time  the 
woods  of  the  West  had  resounded  to  the  notes  of 
En  Roulant  ma  Boule^  as  the  voyagcurs  traversed 
the  long  paths  of  the  Ottawa,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Mississippi  ;  brave,  light  -  hearted  fellows,  whose 
singing  days  were  over. 

By  the  light  of  coming  events  there  was  some- 
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thing  weird  and  pathetic  in  this  Arcadian  air,  sung 
as  it  was  by  her.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano 
of  rare  bracing  quality,  and  she  had  enough  natural 
sensibility  to  give  the  antique  refinement  of  the 
words  a  wistful  charm,  particularly  apparent  in 
these  verses : — 

'  Ah,  cruel  Prince,  my  heart  you  break, 
In  killing  thus  my  snow-white  drake. 

My  snow-white  drake,  my  love,  my  King, 
The  crimson  life-blood  stains  his  wing. 

His  golden  bill  sinks  on  his  breast, 
His  plumes  go  floating  east  and  west — 

En  roulant  ma  boule  : 
Rouli,  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant. 
En  roulant  ma  boule  roulant, 

En  roulant  ma  boule  ! ' 

As  she  finished  the  song  we  rounded  an  angle 
in  the  Whi-Whi.  Ahead  of  us  lay  the  Snow 
Rapids  and  the  .swift  channel  at  one  side  of  the 
rapids  which,  hurrying  through  a  rocky  archway, 
was  known  as  the  Devil's  Slide.  There  was  one 
channel  through  the  rapids  by  which  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  pass,  but  that  sweep  of  water  through 
the  Devil's  Slide  was  sometimes  a  trap  of  death 
to  even  the  most  expert  river-men.  A  half-mile 
below  the  rapids  was  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers.  The  sight  of  the  tumbling  mass  of  white 
water,  and  the  gloomy  and  colossal  grandeur  of 
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the  Devil's  Slide,  a  buttress  of  the  hills,  was  very 
fine. 

But  there  was  more  than  scenery  to  interest  us 
here,  for,  moving  quickly  towards  the  Slide,  was  a 
boat  with  three  people  in  it.  They  were  evidently 
intending  to  attempt  that  treacherous  passage, 
which  culminated  in  a  series  of  eddies,  a  menace 
to  even  the  best  oarsmanship.  They  certainly 
were  not  aware  of  their  danger,  for  there  came  over 
the  water  the  sound  of  a  man's  laughing  voice,  and 
the  two  women  in  the  boat  were  in  unconcerned 
attitudes.  Roscoe  shouted  to  them,  and  motioned 
them  back,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  understand. 

The  man  waved  his  hat  to  us,  and  rowed  on. 
There  was  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do  :  to  make 
the  passage  quickly  through  the  safe  channel  of 
the  rapids,  and  to  be  of  what  service  we  could  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Slide,  if  necessary.  We  bent 
to  the  oars,  and  the  boat  shot  through  the  water. 
Ruth  held  the  rudder  firmly,  and  her  young  sister 
and  Mrs.  Revel  sat  perfectly  still.  But  the  man  in 
the  other  boat,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  we  were 
attempting  a  race,  added  his  efforts  to  the  current 
of  the  channel.  I  am  afraid  that  I  said  some 
words  below  my  breath  scarcely  proper  to  be 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  maidens  and  a  clerk 
in    holy   orders.      Roscoe    was    here,  however,   a 
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hundred  times  more  sailor  than  parson.  He  spoke 
in  low,  firm  tones,  as  he  now  and  then  suggested 
a  direction  to  Ruth  Devlin  or  myself.  Our  boat 
tossed  and  plunged  in  the  rapids,  and  the  water 
washed  over  us  lightly  once  or  twice,  but  we  went 
through  the  passage  safely,  and  had  turned  towards 
the  Slide  before  the  other  boat  got  to  the  rocky 
archway. 

We  rowed  hard.  The  next  minute  was  one  of 
suspense,  for  we  saw  the  boat  shoot  beneath  the 
archway.  Presently  it  emerged,  a  whirling  play- 
thing in  treacherous  eddies.  The  man  wildly 
waved  his  arm,  and  shouted  to  us.  The  women 
were  grasping  the  sides  of  the  boat,  but  making 
no  outcry.  We  could  not  see  the  faces  of  the 
women  plainly  yet.  The  boat  ran  forward  like 
a  race-horse ;  it  plunged  hither  and  thither.  An 
oar  snapped  in  the  rocks,  and  the  other  one  shot 
from  the  man's  hand.  Now  the  boat  swung  round 
and  round,  and  dipped  towards  the  hollow  of  a 
whirlpool.  When  we  were  within  a  few  reds  of 
them,  it  appeared  to  rise  from  the  water,  was 
hurled  on  a  rock,  and  overturned.  Mrs.  Revel 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  Ruth  gave  a 
little  groan,  but  she  held  the  rudder  firmly,  as 
we  swiftly  approached  the  forms  struggling  in  the 
water.     All,  fortunately,  had  grasped  the  swamped 
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boat,  and  were  being  carried  down  the  stream 
towards  us.  The  man  was  carini^  resolutely  for 
himself,  but  one  of  the  women  had  her  arm  round 
the  other,  supporting  her.  We  brou<:^ht  our  skiff 
close  to  the  swirling  current.  I  called  out  words 
of  encouragement,  and  was  preparing  to  jump  into 
the  water,  when  Roscoe  exclaimed  in  a  husky 
voice:  '  Marmion,  it  is  Mrs.  Falchion.' 

Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Falchion  ;  but  I  had  known  that 
before.  We  heard  her  words  to  her  companion  : 
'Justine,  do  not  look  so.  Your  face  is  like  death. 
It  is  hateful.' 

Then  the  craft  veered  towards  the  smoother 
water  where  we  were.  This  was  my  opportunity. 
Roscoe  threw  me  a  rope,  and  I  plunged  in  and 
swam  towards  the  boat.  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Falchion 
recognised  me ;  but  she  made  no  exclamation,  nor 
did  Justine  Caron.  Their  companion,  however, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  was  eloquent  in 
prayers  to  be  rescued.  I  caught  the  bow  of  the 
boat  as  it  raced  past  me,  and  with  all  my  strength 
swung  it  towards  the  smoother  water.  I  ran  the 
rope  I  had  brought  through  the  iron  ring  at  the 
bow,  and  was  glad  enough  of  that ;  for  their  lives 
perhaps  depended  on  being  able  to  do  it.  It  had 
been  a  nice  calculation  of  chances,  but  it  was 
done.      Roscoe  immediately   bent   to  the  oars,  I 
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threw  an  arm  around  Justine,  and  in  a  moment 
Roscoe  had  towed  us  into  safer  quarters.  Then  he 
drew  in  tlie  rope.  As  he  did  so,  Mrs.  Falchion 
said  :  '  Justine  would  drown  so  easily  if  one  would 
let  her.' 

These  were  her  first  words  to  me.  I  am  sure  I 
never  can  sufficiently  admire  the  mere  courage  of 
the  woman  and  her  presence  of  mind  in  danger. 
Immediately  afterwards  .she  said,  —  and  subse- 
quently it  seemed  to  me  marvellous, — 'You  are 
something  more  than  the  chorus  to  the  play  this 
time,  Dr.  Marmion.' 

A  minute  after,  and  Justine  was  dragged  into 
our  boat,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Falchion, 
whose  first  words  to  Roscoe  were  :  '  It  is  not  such 
a  meeting  as  one  would  plan.' 

And  he  replied  :  '  I  am  glad  no  harm  has  come 
to  you.' 

The  man  was  duly  helped  in.  A  poor  creature 
he  was,  to  pass  from  this  tale  as  he  entered  it, 
ignominiously  and  finally  here.  I  even  hide  his 
nationality,  for  his  race  are  generally  more  gallant. 
But  he  was  wealthy,  had  an  intense  admiration 
for  Mrs.  Falchion,  and  had  managed  to  secure  her 
in  his  boat,  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  picnic 
party — chiefly  through  his  inefficient  rowing. 

Dripping  with  water  as  Mrs.  F'alchion  was,  she 
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did  not,  strange  to  say,  appear  at  serious  dis- 
advantage. Almost  any  other  woman  would  have 
done  so.  She  was  a  little  pale,  she  must  have  felt 
miserable,  but  she  accepted  Ruth  Devlin's  good 
offices — as  did  Justine  Caron  those  of  Mrs.  Revel 
— with  much  self-possession,  scanning  her  face  and 
form  critically  the  while,  and  occasionally  turning 
a  glance  on  Roscoe,  who  was  now  cold  and  im- 
passive. I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  so 
banish  expression  from  his  countenance  when 
necessary.  Speaking  to  Belle  Treherne  long  after- 
wards of  Mrs.  Falchion's  self-possessed  manner 
on  this  occasion,  and  of  how  she  rose  superior 
to  the  situation,  I  was  told  that  I  must  have 
regarded  the  thing  poetically  and  dramatically,  for 
no  woman  could  possibly  look  self-possessed  in 
draggled  skirts.  She  said  that  I  always  magnified 
certain,  of  Mrs.  Falchion's  qualities. 

That  may  be  so,  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  was  not  predisposed  towards  her,  and  that  I 
wished  her  well  away  from  where  Roscoe  was. 

As  for  Justine  Caron,  she  lay  with  her  head  on 
Mrs.  Revel's  lap,  and  looked  from  beneath  heavy 
eyelids  at  Roscoe  with  such  gratitude  and — but, 
no,  she  is  only  a  subordinate  in  the  story,  and  not 
a  chief  factor,  and  what  she  said  or  did  here  is  of  no 
viial  consequence  at  this  moment !     We  rowed  to 
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a  point  near  tlic  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  where 
wc  could  leave  our  boats  to  be  poled  back  through 
the  rapids  or  portaged  past  them. 

On  the  way  Mrs.  L'alchion  said  to  Roscoc :  '  I 
knew  you  were  somewhere  in  the  Rockies ;  and 
at  Vancouver,  when  I  came  from  San  Francisco,  I 
heard  of  your  being  here.  I  had  intended  spending 
a  month  somewhere  in  the  mountains,  so  I  came  to 
Viking,  and  on  to  the  summer  hotel :  but  really 
this  is  too  exciting  for  recreation.' 

This  was  spoken  with  almost  gay  outward 
manner,  but  there  was  a  note  in  her  words  which  I 
did  not  like,  nor  did  I  think  that  her  eye  was  very 
kind,  especially  when  she  looked  at  Ruth  Devhn 
and  afterwards  at  Roscoc. 

We  had  several  miles  to  go,  and  it  was  nightfall 
— for  which  Mrs.  Falchion  expressed  herself  as 
profoundly  grateful — when  wc  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
Our  parting  words  were  as  brief  as,  of  necessity, 
they  had  been  on  our  journey  through  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  ladies  had  ridden  the  horses  which 
we  had  sent  over  for  ourselves  from  Viking,  and 
we  men  walked  in  front.  Besides,  the  thoughts 
of  some  of  us  were  not  at  all  free  from  misgiving. 
The  spirit  possessing  Roscoc  the  night  before 
seemed  to  enter  into  all  of  us,  even  into  Mrs. 
Falchion,    who   had    lost,  somewhat,   the    aplomb 
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with  which  slic  had  held  the  situation  in  the 
boat.  But  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  she  said 
cheerfully  :  '  Of  course,  Dr.  Marmion  will  find  it 
necessary  to  call  on  his  patients  to-morrow, — and 
the  clerc^yman  also  on  his  new  parishioners.' 

The  reply  was  left  to  me.  I  said  gravely  :  '  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  both  doctor  and  clergyman  are 
called  upon  to  use  their  functions  ;  it  might  easily 
have  been  only  the  latter.' 

'  Oh,  do  not  be  funereal  ! '  she  replied.  '  I  knew 
that  we  were  not  to  drown  at  the  Devil's  Slide. 
The  drama  is  not  ended  yet,  and  the  chief  actors 
cannot  go  until  "  the  curtain." — Though  I  am  afraid 
that  is  not  quite  orthodox,  is  it,  Mr.  Roscoe  ?' 

Roscoe  looked  at  her  gravely.  '  It  may  not 
be  orthodox  as  it  is  said,  but  it  is  orthodox,  I 
fancy,  if  we  exchange  God  for  fate,  and  Providence 
for  chance.  .  ,  .  Good-night.' 

He  said  this  wearily.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  an  ironical  look,  then  held  out  her  hand,  and 
quickly  bade  him  good-night.  Partings  all  round 
were  made,  and,  after  some  injunctions  to  Mrs. 
Falchion  and  Justine  Caron  from  myself  as  to 
preventives  against  illness,  the  rest  of  us  started 
for  Sunburst. 

As  we  went,  I  could  not  help  but  contrast  Ruth 
and   Amy   Devlin,    these    two   gentle    yet    strong 
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mountain  girls,  with  the  woman  vvc  had  left.  Their 
lives  were  far  from  that  dolorous  tide  which, 
sweeping  through  a  selfish  world,  leaves  behind 
it  the  stain  of  corroding  passions  ;  of  cruelties, 
ingratitude,  hate,  and  catastrophe.  We  are  all 
ambitious,  in  one  way  or  another.  We  climb 
mountains  over  scoria  that  frays  and  lava  that 
burns.  We  try  to  call  down  the  stars,  and  when, 
now  and  then,  our  conjuring  succeeds,  we  find 
that  our  stars  are  only  blasting  meteors.  One 
moral  mishap  lames  character  for  ever.  A  false 
start  robs  us  of  our  natural  strength,  and  a  mis- 
placed or  unrighteous  love  deadens  the  soul  and 
shipwrecks  just  conceptions  of  life. 

A  man  may  be  forgiven  for  a  sin,  but  the  effect 
remains  ;  it  has  found  its  place  in  his  constitution, 
and  it  cannot  be  displaced  by  mere  penitence,  nor 
yet  forgiveness.  A  man  errs,  and  he  must  suffer  ; 
his  father  erred,  and  he  must  endure  ;  or  some  one 
sinned  against  the  man,  and  he  hid  the  sin — But 
here  a  hand  touched  my  shoulder  !  I  was  startled, 
for  my  thoughts  had  been  far  away.  Roscoe's  voice 
spoke  in  my  ear, — '  It  is  as  she  said  ;  the  actors 
come  together  for  "  the  curtain."  ' 

Then  his  eyes  met  those  of  Ruth  Devlin  turned 
to  him  earnestly  and  inquiringly.  And  I  felt  for 
a  moment   hard  against  Roscoe,  that  he  should 
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even  indirectly  and  involuntarily,  bring  suflfcring 
into  her  life.  In  youth,  in  early  manhood,  vvc 
do  wrong.  At  the  time  we  seem  to  be  injuring 
no  one  but  ourselves ;  but,  as  we  live  on,  we  find 
that  we  were  wronging  whomsoever  should  come 
into  our  lives  in  the  future.  At  the  instant  I 
said  angrily  to  myself:  'What  right  has  he  to 
love  a  girl  like  that,  when  he  has  anything  in  his 
life  that  might  make  her  unhappy,  or  endanger 
her  in  ever  so  little  ! ' 

But  I  bit  my  tongue,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  Pharisaical  ;  and  I  wondered  rather  scornfully 
if  I  should  have  been  so  indignant  were  the  girl 
not  so  beautiful,  young,  and  ingenuous.  I  tried  not 
to  think  further  of  the  matter,  and  talked  much 
to  Ruth, — Gait  Roscoe  walked  with  Mrs.  Revel 
and  Amy  Devlin, — but  I  found  I  could  not  drive  it 
from  my  mind.  This  was  not  unnatural,  for  was 
not  I  the  *  chorus  to  the  play '  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE   SONG   OF   THE   SAW. 


THERE  was  still  a  subdued  note  to  Roscoe's 
manner  the  next  morning.  He  was  pale. 
He  talked  freely  however  of  the  affairs  of  Viking 
and  Sunburst,  and  spoke  of  business  which  called 
him  to  Mr.  Devlin's  great  saw-mill  that  day.  A 
few  moments  after  breakfast  we  were  standing  in 
the  doorway.     '  Well,'  he  said,  '  shall  we  go  ? ' 

I  was  not  quite  sure  where  he  meant  to  go, 
but  I  took  my  hat  and  joined  him.  I  wondered 
if  it  would  be  to  the  summer  hotel  or  the  great 
mill.  My  duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel. 
When  we  stepped  out,  he  added  :  '  Let  us  take 
the  bridle-path  along  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the 
hotel' 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  woods  was  of  soft,  diffusive  green  —  the 
sunlight   filtering  through  the  transparent  leaves. 
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Bowers  of  delicate  ferns  and  vines  flanked  the  path, 
and  an  occasional  clump  of  giant  cedars  invited  us  : 
the  world  was  eloquent. 

Several  tourists  upon  the  verandah  of  the  hotel 
remarked  us  with  curiosity  as  we  entered.  A 
servant  said  that  Mrs.  Falchion  would  be  glad  to 
sec  us  ;  and  we  were  ushered  into  her  sitting- 
room.  She  carried  no  trace  of  yesterday's  mis- 
adventure. She  appeared  superbly  well.  And 
yet,  when  I  looked  again,  when  I  had  time  to 
think  upon  and  observe  detail,  I  saw  signs  of 
change.  There  was  excitement  in  the  eyes,  and 
a  slight  nervous  darkness  beneath  them,  which 
added  to  their  charm.  She  rose,  smiling,  and 
said  :  '  I  fear  I  am  hardly  entitled  to  this  visit,  for 
I  am  beyond  convalescence,  and  Justine  is  not  in 
need  of  shrift  or  diagnosis,  as  you  see.' 

I  was  not  so  sure  of  Justine  Caron  as  she  was, 
and  when  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  her,  I  said 
a  little  priggishly  (for  I  was  young),  still,  not  too 
solemnly, — '  I  cannot  allow  you  to  pronounce  for 
me  upon  my  patients,  Mrs.  Falchion  ;  T  must  make 
my  own  inquiries.' 

But  Mrs.  Falchion  was  right.  Justine  Caron  was 
not  suffering  much  from  her  immersion  ;  though, 
speaking  professionally,  her  temperature  was  higher 
than  the  normal.     But  that  might  be  from  some 
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impulse  of  the  moment,  for  Justine  was  naturally 
a  little  excitable. 

We  walked  aside,  and,  looking  at  me  with  a 
flush  of  happiness  in  her  face,  she  said :  '  You 
remember  one  day  on  the  Fulvia  when  I  told  you 
that  money  was  everything  to  me  ;  that  I  would 
do  all  I  honourably  could  to  get  it  ? ' 

I  nodded.  She  continued  :  '  It  was  that  I 
might  pay  a  debt — you  know  it.  Well,  money  is 
my  god  no  longer,  for  I  can  pay  all  I  owe.  That 
is,  I  can  pay  the  money,  but  not  the  goodness, 
the  noble  kindness.  He  is  most  good,  is  he  not  ? 
The  world  is  better  that  such  men  as  Captain  Gait 
Roscoe  live — ah,  you  see  I  cannot  quite  think  of 
him  as  a  clergyman.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall ! ' 
She  grew  suddenly  silent  and  abstracted,  and,  in 
the  moment's  pause,  some  ironical  words  in  Mrs. 
Falchion's  voice  floated  across  the  room  to  me : 
'  It  is  so  strange  to  see  you  so.  And  you  preach, 
and  baptize,  and  marry,  and  bury,  and  care  for 
the  poor  and — ah,  what  is  it  ? — "  all  those  who,  in 
this  transitory  life,  are  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 
or  any  other  adversity  "  ?  .  .  .  And  do  you  never 
long  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  ?  Never  long  for ' 
— here  her  voice  was  not  quite  so  clear — *  for  the 
past,  Gait  Roscoe  ?  ' 

I  was  sure  that,  whatever  she  was  doing,  he  had 
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been  trying  to  keep  the  talk,  as  it  were,  on  the 
surface.  I  was  equally  sure  that,  to  her  last 
question,  he  would  make  no  reply.  Though  I  was 
now  speaking  to  Justine  Caron,  I  heard  him  say 
quite  calmly  and  firmly :  '  Yes,  I  preach,  baptize, 
marry,  and  bury,  and  do  all  I  can  for  those  who 
need  help.' 

'  The  people  about  here  say  that  you  are  good 
and  charitable.  You  have  won  che  hearts  of  the 
mountaineers.  ]5ut  you  always  had  a  gift  that 
way.' — I  did  not  like  her  tone. — '  One  would  almost 
think  you  had  founded  a  new  dispensation.  And 
if  I  had  drowned  yesterday,  you  would,  I  suppose, 
have  buried  me,  and  have  preached  a  little  sermon 
about  me. — You  could  have  done  that  better  than 
any  one  else !  .  .  .  What  would  you  have  said  in 
such  a  case  ? ' 

There  was  an  earnest,  almost  a  bitter,  protest 
in  the  reply. 

*  Pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Your  life  was  saved,  and  that  is  all  we  have  to 
consider,  except  to  be  grateful  to  Providence.  The 
duties  of  my  office  have  nothing  to  do  with 
possibilities.' 

She  was  evidently  torturing  him,  and  I  longed 
to  say  a  word  that  would  torture  her.  She 
continued  :    '  And  the   flesh-pots  —  you   have   not 
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answered  about  them  :  do  you  not  long  for  them — 
occasionally  ? ' 

'  They  are  of  a  period/  he  said, '  too  distant  for 
regret.' 

*  And  yet,'  she  replied  softly,  *  I  fancied  some- 
times in  London  last  year,  that  you  had  not 
outgrown  that  antique  time — those  lotos-days.' 

He  made  no  reply  at  once,  and  in  the  pause 
Justine  and  I  passed  out  to  the  verandah. 

'  How  long  does  Mrs.  Falchion  intend  remaining 
here,  Miss  Caron  ?'  I  said. 

TT^  •  reply  was  hesitating :  *  I  do  not  quite  know  ; 
but  I  think  some  time.  She  likes  the  place  ;  it 
seems  to  amuse  her.' 

'  And  you — does  it  amuse  you  ? ' 

*  It  does  not  matter  about  me.  I  am  madame's 
servant ;  but,  indeed,  it  does  not  amuse  me  par- 
ticularly.' 

*  Do  you  like  the  place  ? ' 

The  reply  was  somewhat  hurried,  and  she  glanced 
at  me  a  little  nervously.  '  Oh  yes,'  she  said,  *  I  like 
the  place,  but ' 

Here  Roscoe  appeared  at  the  door  and  said  : 
*  Mrs.  Falchion  wishes  to  see  Viking  and  Mr. 
Devlin's  mills,  Marmion  ;  she  will  go  with  us. 

In  a  little  time  we  were  on  our  way  to  Viking. 
I    walked   with  Mrs.   Falchion,  and  Roscoe  with 
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Justine.  I  was  aware  of  a  new  clement  in  Mrs. 
Falchion's  manner.  She  seemed  less  powerfully 
attractive  to  me  than  in  the  old  days,  yet  she 
certainly  was  more  beautiful.  It  was  hard  to  trace 
the  new  characteristic.  But  at  last  I  thought 
I  saw  it  in  a  decrease  of  that  cold  composure, 
that  impassiveness,  so  fascinating  in  the  past.  In 
its  place  had  come  an  allusive,  restless  something, 
to  be  found  in  words  of  troublesome  vagueness, 
in  variable  moods,  in  an  increased  sensitiveness 
of  mind  and  an  under -current  of  emotional 
bitterness  —  she  was  emotional  at  last !  She 
puzzled  me  greatly,  for  I  saw  two  spirits  in  her : 
one  pitiless  as  of  old ;  the  other  human,  anxious, 
not  unlovely. 

At  length  wc  became  silent,  and  walked  so  side 
by  side  for  a  time.  Then,  with  that  old  delightful 
egotism  and  selfishness  —  delightful  in  its  very 
daring — she  said  :  '  Well,  amuse  me  ! ' 

'And  is  it  still  the  end  of  your  existence,'  I 
rejoined,  '  to  be  amused  ? ' 

'  What  is  there  else  to  do  ? '  she  replied  with 
raillery. 

'Much.  To  amuse  others,  for  instance;  to  regard 
human  beings  as  something  more  than  automata.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Roscoe  made  you  a  preaching  curate  ? 
— I  helped  Amshar  at  the  Tanks.' 
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'One  docs  not  forget  that.  Yet  you  pushed 
Amshar  with  your  foot.' 

*  Did  you  expect  me  to  kiss  the  black  coward  ? 
— Then,  I  nursed  Mr.  Roscoc  in  his  illness.' 

*  And  before  that  ? ' 

*  And  before  that  I  was  born  into  the  world,  and 
grew  to  years  of  knowledge,  and  learned  what 
fools  we  mortals  be,  and — and  there  !  is  that  Mr. 
Devlin's  big  saw-mill  ? ' 

We  had  suddenly  emerged  on  a  shelf  of  the 
mountain  -  side,  and  were  looking  down  into  the 
Long  Cloud  Valley.  It  was  a  noble  sight.  Far  to 
the  north  were  foot-hills  covered  with  the  glorious 
Norfolk  pine,  rising  in  steppes  till  they  seemed  to 
touch  white  plateaus  of  snow,  which  again  billowed 
to  glacier  fields  whose  austere  bosoms  man's  hand 
had  never  touched ;  and  these  suddenly  lifted 
up  huge,  unapproachable  shoulders,  crowned  with 
majestic  peaks  that  took  in  their  teeth  the  sun, 
the  storm,  and  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north,  never 
changing  countenance  from  day  to  year  and  from 
year  to  age. 

Facing  this  long  line  of  glory,  running  irregu- 
larly on  towards  that  sea  where  Franklin  and 
M'Clintock  led  their  gay  adventurers, — the  bold 
ships, — was  another  shore,  not  so  high  or  superior, 
but   tall   and    sombre   and   warm,  through  whose 
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endless  coverts  of  pine  there  crept  and  idled  the 
generous  Chinook  winds — the  soothing  breath  of 
the  friendly  Pacific.  Between  these  shores  the 
Long  Cloud  River  ran  ;  now  boisterous,  now  soft, 
now  wallowing  away  through  long  channels,  wash- 
ing gorges  always  dark  as  though  shaded  by  winter, 
and  valleys  always  green  as  favoured  by  summer. 
Creeping  along  a  lofty  narrow  path  upon  that 
farther  shore  was  a  mule  train,  bearing  packs  which 
would  not  be  opened  till,  through  the  great  passes 
of  the  mountain,  they  were  spilled  upon  the  floors 
of  fort  and  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies. 

Not  far  from  where  the  mule  train  crept  along 
was  a  great  hole  in  the  mountain-side,  as  though 
antique  giants  of  the  hills  had  tunnelled  through 
to  make  themselves  a  home  or  to  find  the  eternal 
secret  of  the  mountains.  Near  to  this  vast  dark 
cavity  was  a  hut  —  a  mere  playhouse,  it  seemed, 
so  small  was  it,  viewed  from  where  we  stood. 
P>om  the  edge  of  a  cliff  just  in  front  of  this  hut, 
there  swung  a  long  cable,  which  reached  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  shore  beneath  us  ;  and,  even  as  we 
looked,  we  saw  what  seemed  a  liny  bucket  go 
swinging  slowly  down  that  strange  hypotenuse. 
We  watched  it  till  we  saw  it  get  to  the  end  of  its 
journey  in  the  valley  beneath,  not  far  from  the 
great  mill  to  which  we  were  bound. 
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'  How  mysterious  ! '  said  Mrs.  Falchion.  '  What 
docs  it  mean?  I  never  saw  anything  like  that 
before.     What  a  wonderful  thing  ! ' 

Roscoc  explained.  *  Up  there  in  that  hut,'  he 
said,  'there  lives  a  man  called  Phil  Boldrick.  He 
is  a  unique  fellow,  with  a  strange  history.  He  has 
been  miner,  sailor,  woodsman,  river-driver,  trapper, 
salmon-fisher  ; — expert  at  the  duties  of  each  of 
these,  persistent  at  none.  He  has  a  taste  for  the 
ingenious  and  the  unusual.  For  a  time  he  worked 
in  Mr.  Devlin's  mill.  It  was  too  tame  for  him. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  supplying  the  valley  with 
certain  necessaries,  by  intercepting  the  mule  trains 
as  they  passed  across  the  hills,  and  getting  them 
down  to  Viking  by  means  of  that  cable.  The 
valley  laughed  at  him  ;  men  said  it  was  impossible. 
He  went  to  Mr.  Devlin,  and  Mr.  Devlin  came  to 
me.  I  have,  as  you  know,  some  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  engineering.  I  thought  the  thing 
feasible  but  expensive,  and  told  Mr.  Devlin  so. 
However,  the  ingenuity  of  the  thing  pleased  Mr. 
Devlin,  and,  with  that  singular  enterprise  which 
in  other  directions  has  made  him  a  rich  man, 
he  determined  on  its  completion.  Between  us  we 
managed  it.  Boldrick  carries  on  his  aerial  railway 
with  considerable  success,  as  you  see.' 

*  A  singular  man,'  said  Mrs.  Falchion.     *  I  should 
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like  to  sec  him.     Come,  sit  down  here  and  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  him,  will  you  not?' 

Roscoe  assented.  I  arranged  a  seat  for  us,  and 
we  all  sat. 

Roscoe  was  about  to  begin,  when  Mrs.  Falchion 
said  :  '  Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  take  in  this  scene 
first.'  We  were  silent.  After  a  moment  I  turned 
to  Mrs.  Falchion,  and  said  :  '  It  is  beautiful,  is  it 
not?' 

She  drew  in  a  long  breath,  her  eyes  lighted  up, 
and  she  said  with  a  strange  abandon  of  gaiety  : 
'  Yes  ;  it  is  delightful  to  live.' 

It  seemed  so,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  my 
friend  and  my  own  uneasiness  concerning  him, 
Ruth  Devlin,  and  Mrs.  Falchion.  The  place  was 
all  peace:  a  very  monotony  of  toil  and  pleasure. 
The  heat  drained  through  the  valley  back  and  forth 
in  visible  palpitations  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
the  mills,  and  the  vast  piles  of  lumber :  all  these 
seemed  breathing.  It  looked  a  busy  Arcady. 
From  beneath  us  life  vibrated  with  the  regularity 
of  a  pulse :  distance  gave  a  kind  of  delighted  ease 
to  toil.     Event  appeared  asleep. 

But  when  I  look  back  now,  after  some  years,  at 
the  experiences  of  that  day,  I  am  astonished  by 
the  running  fire  of  events,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  not  all  joy. 
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As  I  write  I  can  hear  that  keen  wild  singing  of 
the  saw  come  to  us  distantly,  with  a  pleasant, 
weird  elation.  The  big  mill  hung  above  the  river, 
its  sides  all  open,  humming  with  labour,  as  I  had 
seen  it  many  a  time  during  my  visit  tc  jscoe. 
The  sun  beat  in  upon  it,  making  a  broad  piazza 
of  light  about  its  sides.  Beyond  it  were  pleasant 
shadows,  through  which  men  passed  and  repassed 
at  their  work.  Life  was  busy  all  about  it.  Yet 
the  picture  was  bold,  open,  and  strong.  Great  iron 
hands  reached  down  into  the  water,  clamped  a 
massive  log  or  huge  timber,  lightly  drew  it  up  the 
slide  from  the  water,  where,  guided  by  the  hand- 
spikes of  the  men,  it  was  laid  upon  its  c  e  and 
carried  slowly  to  the  devouring  teeth  of  tii^  saws  : 
there  to  be  sliced  through  rib  and  bone  in  moist 
sandwiched  layers,  oozing  the  sweet  sap  of  its 
fibre  ;  and  carried  out  again  into  the  open  to  be 
drained  to  dry  bones  under  the  exhaust-pipes  of 
the  sun  :  piles  upon  piles  ;  houses  with  wide  chinks 
through  which  the  winds  wandered,  looking  for 
tenants  and  finding  none. 

To  the  north  were  booms  of  logs,  swilling  in  the 
current,  waiting  for  their  devourer.  Here  and 
there  were  groups  of  river-drivers  and  their  fore- 
men, prying  twisted  heaps  of  logs  from  the  rocks 
or  the  shore  into  the  water.     Other  groups  of  river- 
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drivers  were  scattered  upon  the  banks,  lifting  their 
huge  red  canoes  high  up  on  the  platforms,  the 
spring's  and  summer's  work  of  river-driving  done  ; 
while  others  lounged  upon  the  grass,  or  wandered 
lazily  through  the  village,  sporting  with  the  China- 
men, or  cl  afifing  the  Indian  idling  in  the  sun — a 
garish  figure  stoically  watching  the  inroads  of  civi- 
lisation. The  town  itself  was  squat  but  amiabic  . 
small  houses  and  large  huts  ;  the  only  place  of 
note  and  dignity,  the  new  town  hall,  which  was 
greatly  overshadowed  by  the  big  mill,  and  even  b}' 
the  two  smaller  ones   lanking  it  north  and  south. 

But  Viking  was  full  of  men  who  had  breathed 
the  strong  life  of  the  hills,  had  stolen  from  Nature 
some  of  her  brawny  strength,  and  set  themselves 
up  before  her  as  though  a  man  were  as  great  as 
a  mountain  and  as  good  a  thing  to  see.  It  was 
of  such  a  man  that  Gait  Roscoe  was  to  tell  us. 
His  own  words  I  will  not  give,  but  will  speak  of 
Phil  Boldrick  as  I  remember  him  and  as  Roscoe 
described  him  to  us. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  valley,  none  was  so  striking 
as  Phil  Boldrick.  Of  all  faces  his  was  the  most 
singular ;  of  all  characters  his  the  most  unique  ;  of 
all  men  he  was  the  most  unlucky,  save  in  one  thing, 
— the  regard  of  his  fellows.  Othc-s  might  lay  up 
treasures,  not  he ;  others  lose  money  at  gambling, 
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not  he — he  never  had  much  to  lose.  But  yet  he 
did  all  things  magniloquently.  The  wave  of  his 
hand  was  expansive,  his  stride  was  swaying  and 
decisive,  his  over-ruling,  fraternal  faculty  was  always 
in  full  swing.  Viking  was  his  adopted  child  ;  so 
much  so  that  a  gentleman  river-driver  called  it 
Philippi ;  and  by  that  name  it  sometimes  went, 
and  continues  still  so  among  those  who  knew  it 
in  the  old  days. 

Others  might  have  doubts  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  under  certain  circumstances ;  it 
was  not  so  with  Phil.  They  might  argue  a  thing 
out  orally,  he  did  so  mentally,  and  gave  judgment 
on  it  orally.  He  was  final,  not  oracular.  One  of 
his  eyes  was  of  glass,  and  blue;  the  other  had 
an  eccentricity,  and  was  of  a  deep  and  meditative 
grey.  It  was  a  wise  and  knowing  eye.  It  was 
trained  to  many  things  —  like  one  servant  in  a 
large  family.  One  side  of  his  face  was  solemn, 
because  of  the  gay  but  unchanging  blue  eye,  the 
other  was  gravely  humorous,  shrewdly  playful.  His 
fellow  citizens  respected  him  ;  so  much  so,  that  they 
intended  to  give  him  an  office  in  the  new-formed 
corporation  ;  which  means  that  he  had  courage  and 
downrightness,  and  that  the  rough,  straightforward 
gospel  of  the  West  was  properly  interpreted  by 
him. 
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If  a  stranger  came  to  the  place,  Phil  was  sent 
first  to  reconnoitre ;  if  any  function  was  desirable, 
Phil  was  requested  to  arrange  it ;  if  justice  was  to 
be  meted  out,  Phil's  opinion  had  considerable 
weight — for  he  had  much  greater  leisure  than 
other  more  prosperous  men  ;  if  a  man  was  taken 
ill  (this  was  in  the  days  before  a  doctor  came), 
Phil  was  asked  to  declare  if  he  would  '  shy  from 
the  finish.' 

I  heard  Roscoe  more  than  once  declare  that  Phil 
was  as  good  as  two  curates  to  him.  Not  that 
Phil  was  at  all  pious,  nor  yet  possessed  of  those 
abstemious  qualities  in  language  and  appetite  by 
which  good  men  are  known  ;  but  he  had  a  gift  of 
civic  virtue — important  in  a  wicked  world,  and 
of  unusual  importance  in  Viking.  He  had  neither 
self-consciousness  nor  fear  ;  and  while  not  possessed 
of  absolute  tact  in  a  social  way,  he  had  a  knack  of 
doing  the  right  thing  bluntly,  or  the  wrong  thing 
with  an  air  of  Tightness.  He  envied  no  man,  he 
coveted  nothing;  had  once  or  twice  made  other 
men's  fortunes  by  prospecting,  but  was  poor  him- 
self. And  in  all  he  was  content,  and  loved  life 
and  Viking. 

Immediately  after  Roscoe  had  reached  the 
mountains  Phil  had  become  his  champion,  de- 
claring that  there  was  not  any  reason  why  a  man 
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should  not  be  treated  sociably  because  he  was  a 
parson.  Phil  had  been  a  great  traveller,  as  had 
many  who  settled  at  last  in  these  valleys  to  the 
exciting  life  of  the  river :  salmon  -  catching  or 
'riving  logs.  He  had  lived  for  a  time  in  Lower 
California  and  Mexico,  and  had  given  Roscoe  the 
name  of  The  Padre:  which  suiter'  'le  genius  and 
temper  of  the  rude  population.  And  so  it  was 
that  Roscoe  was  called  The  Padre  by  every  one, 
though  he  did  not  look  the  character. 

As  he  told  his  story  of  Phil's  life  I  could  not 
help  but  contrast  him  with  most  of  the  clergymen 
I  knew  or  had  seen.  He  had  the  admirable  ease 
and  tact  of  a  cultured  man  of  the  world  and  the 
frankness  and  warmth  of  a  hearty  nature,  which 
had,  however,  some  inherent  strain  of  melancholy. 
Wherever  I  had  gone  with  him  I  had  noticed  that 
he  was  received  with  good-humoured  deference  by 
his  rough  parishioners  and  others  who  were  such 
only  in  the  broadest  sense.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
have  succeeded  so  well  if  he  had  worn  clerical 
clothes.  As  it  was,  of  a  week  day,  he  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  any  respectable  layman. 
The  clerical  uniform  attracts  women  more  than 
men,  who,  if  they  spoke  truly,  would  resent  it. 
Roscoe  did  not  wear  it,  because  he  thought  more 
of  men  than  of  function,  of  manliness  than  clothes  ; 
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and  though  this  sometimes  got  him  into  trouble 
with  his  clerical  brethren  who  dearly  love  Roman 
collar,  and  coloured  stole,  and  the  range  of  ritual 
from  a  lofty  intoning  to  the  eastward  position,  he 
managed  to  live  and  himself  be  none  the  worse, 
while  those  who  knew  him  were  certainly  the 
better. 

When  Roscoe  had  finished  his  tale,  Mrs.  Falchion 
said  :  '  Mr.  Boldrick  must  be  a  very  interesting 
man  ; '  and  her  eyes  wandered  up  to  the  great 
hole  in  the  mountain  -  side,  and  lingered  there. 
*  As  I  said,  I  must  meet  him,'  she  added  ;  '  men  of 
individuality  are  rare.' — Then  :  '  That  great  "  hole 
in  the  wall  "  is  of  course  a  natural  formation.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Roscoe.  '  Nature  seems  to  have 
made  it  for  Boldrick.     He  uses  it  as  a  storehouse.' 

'  Who  watches  it  while  he  is  away  ? '  she  said. 
'  There  is  no  door  to  the  place,  of  course.' 

Roscoe  smiled  enigmatically.  '  Men  do  not  steal 
up  here  :  that  is  the  unpardonable  crime  ;  any  other 
may  occur  and  go  unpunished  ;  not  it.' 

The  thought  seemed  to  strike  Mrs.   Falchion. 

'  I  might  have  known  ! '  she  said.     *  It  is  the  same 

in  the  South  Seas  among  the  natives  :  Samoans, 

Tongans,  Fijians,  and  others.     You  can — as  you 

know,  Mr.  Roscoe,' — her  voice  had  a  subterranean 

meaning, — *  travel  from  end  to  end  of  those  places, 
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and,  until  the  white  man  corrupts  them,  never 
meet  with  a  case  of  stealing :  you  will  find  them 
moral  too  in  other  ways  until  the  white  man 
corrupts  them.  But  sometimes  the  white  man 
pays  for  it  in  the  end.' 

Her  last  words  were  said  with  a  kind  of  dreami- 
ness, as  though  they  had  no  purpose  ;  but  though 
she  sat  now  idly  looking  into  the  valley  beneath, 
I  could  see  that  her  eyes  had  a  peculiar  glance, 
which  was  presently  turned  on  Roscoe,  then  with- 
drawn again.  On  him  the  effect  was  so  far  dis- 
turbing that  he  became  a  little  pale,  but  I  noticed 
that  he  met  her  glance  unflinchingly  and  then 
looked  at  me,  as  if  to  see  in  how  far  I  had  been 
affected  by  her  speech.  I  think  1  confessed  to 
nothing  in  my  face. 

Justine  Caron  was  lost  in  the  scene  before  us. 
She  had,  I  fancy,  scarcely  heard  half  that  had 
been  said.  Roscoe  said  to  her  presently:  'You 
like  it,  do  you  not  ?  ' 

*  Like  it  ? '  she  said.  '  I  never  saw  anything  so 
wonderful' 

'  And  yet  it  would  not  be  so  wonderful  without 
humanity  there,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Falchion.  '  Nature 
is  never  complete  without  man.  All  that  would 
be  splendid  without  the  mills  and  the  machinery 
and  Boldrick's  cable,  but  it  would  not  be  perfect :  it 
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She  added  after  a  moment :  '  Add  man  to  nature, 
and  it  stops  sulking :  which  goes  to  show  that 
fallen  humanity  is  better  than  no  company  at  all.' 

She  had  an  inherent  strain  of  mockery,  of  play- 
ful satire,  and  she  told  me  once,  when  I  knew  her 
better,  that  her  own  suffering  always  set  her  laugh- 
ing at  herself,  even  when  it  was  greatest.  It  was 
this  characteristic  which  made  her  conversation 
very  striking,  it  was  so  sharply  contrasted  in  its 
parts ;  a  heartless  kind  of  satire  set  against  the 
most  serious  and  acute  statements.  One  never 
knew  when  she  would  turn  her  own  or  her  inter- 
locutor's gravity  into  mirth. 

Now  no  one  replied  immediately  to  her  remarks, 
and  she  continued  :  '  If  I  were  an  artist  I  should 
wish  to  paint  that  scene,  given  that  the  lights  were 
not  so  bright  and  that  mill  machinery  not  so 
sharply  defined.  There  is  almost  too  much  lime- 
light, as  it  were  ;  too  much  earnestness  in  the  thing. 
Either  there  should  be  some  side-action  of  mirth 
to  make  it  less  intense,  or  of  tragedy  to  render  it 
less  photographic ;  and  unless,  Dr.  Marmion,  you 
would  consent  to  be  solemn,  which  would  indeed 
be  droll ;  or  that  The  Padre  there — how  amusing 
they  should  call  him  that ! — should  cease  to  be 
serious,  which,  being  so  very  unusual,  would  be 
tragic,  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  tell  the  artist 
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seemed  moody,  for  immediately  Mrs,  Falchion 
said :  *  Why,  now  my  words  have  come  true  ;  the 
scene  can  be  made  perfect.  Pray  step  down  to 
the  valley,  Dr.  Marmion,  and  complete  the  situa- 
tion, for  you  are  trying  to  seem  serious,  and  it  is 
irresistibly  amusing — and  professional,  I  suppose  ; 
one  must  not  forget  that  you  teach  the  young 
"  saw-bones  "  how  to  saw.' 

I  was  piqued,  annoyed.  I  said,  though  I  admit 
it  was  not  cleverly  said :  *  Mrs.  Falchion,  I  am 
willing  to  go  and  complete  that  situation,  if  you 
will  go  with  me  ;  for  you  would  provide  the  tragedy 
— plenty  of  it ;  there  would  be  the  full  perihelion 
of  elements  ;  your  smile  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
serious.' 

She  looked  at  me  full  in  the  eyes.  '  Now  that,' 
she  said,  '  is  a  very  good  quid  pro  quo — is  that 
right? — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  or 
less  true ;  and  for  a  doctor  to  speak  truth  and  a 
professor  to  be  understood  is  a  matter  for  angels. 
And  I  actually  believe  that,  in  time,  you  will  be 
free  from  priggishness,  and  become  a  very  smart 
conversationalist ;  and — suppose  we  wander  on  to 
our  proper  places  in  the  scene.  .  .  .  Besides,  I 
want  to  see  that  strange  man,  Mr.  Boldrick.' 


fet. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   PATH   OF  THE   EAGLE. 

WE  travelled  slowly  down  the  hillside  into  the 
village,  and  were  about  to  turn  towards 
the  big  mill  when  we  saw  Mr.  Devlin  and  Ruth 
riding  towards  us.  We  halted  and  waited  for  them. 
Mr.  Devlin  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Falchion  by  his 
daughter,  who  was  sweetly  solicitous  concerning 
Mrs.  Falchion  and  Justine  Caron,  and  seemed  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  abroad  after  the  accident 
of  the  day  before.  Ruth  said  that  her  father  and 
herself  had  just  come  from  the  summer  hotel, 
where  they  had  gone  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Falchion. 
Mrs.  Falchion  heartily  acknowledged  the  courtesy. 
She  seemed  to  be  playing  no  part,  but  was  appar- 
ently grateful  all  round ;  yet  I  believe  that  even 
already  Ruth  had  caught  at  something  in  her 
presence  threatening  Roscoe's  peace  ;  whilst  she, 
from  the  beginning,  had,  with  her  more  trained 
instincts,  seen   the  relations    between   the  clergy 
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man  and  his  young  parishioner. — But  what  had 
that  to  do  with  her  ? 

Between  Roscoc  and  Ruth  there  was  the  slightest 
constraint,  and  I  thought  that  it  gave  a  troubled 
look  to  the  face  of  the  girl.  Involuntarily,  the 
eyes  of  both  were  attracted  to  Mrs.  Falchion.  I 
believe  in  that  moment  there  was  a  kind  of  reve- 
lation among  the  three.  While  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Devlin  I  watched  them,  standing  a  little  apart, 
Justine  Caron  with  us.  It  must  have  been  a  pain- 
ful situation  for  them :  to  the  young  girl  because 
a  shadow  was  trailing  across  the  light  of  her  first 
love ;  to  Roscoe  because  the  siiadow  came  out  of 
his  past ;  to  Mrs.  Falchion  because  she  was  the 
shadow. 

I  felt  that  trouble  was  at  hand.  In  this  trouble 
I  knew  that  I  was  to  play  a  part ;  for,  if  Roscoe 
had  his  secret  and  Mrs.  Falchion  had  the  key  to  it, 
I  also  held  a  secret  which,  in  case  of  desperate 
need,  I  should  use.  I  did  not  wish  to  use  it,  for 
though  it  was  mine  it  was  also  another's.  I  did 
not  like  the  look  in  Mrs,  Falchion's  eyes  as  she 
glanced  at  Ruth  :  I  was  certain  that  she  resented 
Roscoe's  regard  for  Ruth  and  Ruth's  regard  for 
Roscoe  ;  but,  up  to  that  moment,  I  had  not  thought 
it  possible  that  she  cared  for  him  deeply.  Once  she 
had  influenced  me,  but  she  had  never  cared  for  me. 
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I  could  sec  a  change  in  her.  Out  of  it  came 
that  glance  at  Ruth,  which  seemed  to  me  the  talon- 
like hatred  that  shot  from  the  eyes  of  Goncril  and 
Regan  :  and  I  was  sure  that  if  she  loved  Roscoe, 
there  would  be  mad  trouble  for  him  and  for  the 
girl.  Heretofore  she  had  been  passionless,  but 
there  was  a  dormant  power  in  her  which  had  only 
to  be  wickedly  aroused  to  wreck  her  own  and 
others'  happiness.  Hers  was  one  of  those  volcanic 
natures,  defying  calculation  and  ordinary  concep- 
tions of  life;  having  the  fullest  capacity  for  all 
the  elementary  passions,  —  hatred,  love,  cruelty, 
delight,  loyalty,  revolt,  jealousy.  She  had  never 
from  her  birth  until  now  felt  love  for  any  one. 
She  had  never  been  awakened.  Even  her  affec- 
tion for  her  father  had  been  dutiful  rather  than 
instinctive.  She  had  provoked  love,  but  had  never 
given  it.  She  had  been  self-centred,  compulsive, 
unrelenting.  She  had  unmoved  seen  and  let  her 
husband  go  to  his  doom  —  it  was  his  doom  and 
death  so  far  as  she  knew. 

Yet,  as  I  thought  of  this,  I  found  myself  again 
admiring  her.  She  was  handsome,  independent, 
distinctly  original,  and  possessing  capacity  for 
great  things.  Besides,  so  far,  she  had  not  been 
actively  vindictive — simply  passively  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  others.     She  seemed  to  regard 
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results  more  than  means.  All  she  did  not  like  she 
could  empty  into  the  mill  of  the  destroying  gods  : 
just  as  General  Grant  poured  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  into  the  valley  of  the  James,  not  thinking  of 
lives  but  victory,  not  of  blood  but  triumph.  She  too, 
even  in  her  cruelty,  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  wild 
justice  which  disregarded  any  incidental  suffering. 

I  could  see  that  Mr.  Devlin  was  attracted  by 
her,  as  every  man  had  been  who  had  ever  met 
her;  for,  after  all,  man  is  but  a  common  slave  to 
beauty :  virtue  he  respects,  but  beauty  is  man's 
valley  of  suicide.  Presently  she  turned  to  Mr. 
Devlin,  having,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  made  Roscoe 
and  Ruth  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  With  that 
cheerful  insoucia?icc  which  was  always  possible  to 
her  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  she  immediately 
said,  as  she  had  often  said  to  me,  that  she  had 
come  to  Mr.  Devlin  to  be  amused  for  the  morning, 
perhaps  the  whole  day.  It  was  her  way,  her  selfish 
way,  to  make  men  her  slaves. 

Mr.  Devlin  gallantly  said  that  he  was  at  her 
disposal,  and  with  a  kind  of  pride  a  Meu  it 
there  was  plenty  in  the  valley  whi  ^  aid  interest 
her;  for  he  was  a  frank,  bluff  i.  ti,  who  wouid 
as  quickly  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  what 
belonged  to  himself,  if  it  was  not  worthy,  as  have 
praised  it. 
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'Where  shall  wc   go  first?'  he  said, 
mill  ? ' 

'To  the  mill,  by  all  means,'  Mrs.  Falchion 
replied  ;  '  I  have  never  been  in  a  great  saw-mill, 
and  I  believe  this  is  very  fine.  Then,'  she  added, 
with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand  towards  the  cable 
running  down  from  Phil  Boldrick's  eyrie  in  the 
mountains,  *  then  I  want  to  see  all  that  cable  can 
do — all,  remember.' 

Mr.  Devlin  laughed.  *  Well,  it  hasn't  many 
tricks,  but  what  it  does  it  does  cleverly,  thanks 
to  The  Padre.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  responded  Mrs.  Falchion,  still  looking 
at  the  cable ;  '  The  Padre,  I  know,  is  very  clever.' 

'  He  is  more  than  clever,'  bluffly  replied  Mr. 
Devlin,  who  was  not  keen  enough  to  see  the  faint 
irony  in  her  tones. 

'  Yes,'  responded  Mrs.  Falchion  in  the  same  tone 
of  voice,  *  he  is  more  than  clever.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  was  once  very  brave.  I  have  been  told 
that  once  in  the  South  Seas  he  did  his  country  a 
great  service.' 

She  paused.  I  could  see  Ruth's  eyes  glisten 
and  her  face  suffuse,  for  though  she  read  the  faint 
irony  in  the  tone,  still  she  saw  that  the  talc  which 
Mrs.  Falchion  was  evidently  about  to  tell,  must  be 
to  Gait  Roscoe's  credit.     Mrs.  F^alchion  idly  turned 
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upon  Ruth  and  saw  the  look  in  her  face.  An 
almost  imperceptible  smile  came  upon  her  lips. 
She  looked  again  at  the  cable  and  Phil  Boldrick's 
eyrie,  which  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  attraction 
for  her.  Not  turning  away  from  it,  save  now  and 
then  to  glance  indolently  at  Mr.  Devlin  or  Ruth, 
and  once  enigmatically  at  myself,  she  said  : 

*  Once  upon  a  time — that  is  the  way,  I  believe,  to 
begin  a  pretty  story — there  were  four  men-of-war 
idling  about  a  certain  harbour  of  Samoa.  One  of 
the  vessels  was  the  flag-ship,  with  its  admiral  on 
board.  On  one  of  the  other  vessels  was  an  officer, 
who  had  years  before  explored  this  harbour.  It 
was  the  hurricane  season.  He  advised  the  admiral 
not  to  enter  the  harbour,  for  the  indications  fore- 
told a  gale,  and  himself  was  not  sure  that  his  chart 
was  in  all  respects  correct,  for  the  harbour  had 
been  hurriedly  explored  and  sounded.  But  the 
admiral  gave  orders,  and  they  sailed  in. 

*  That  day  a  tremendous  hurricane  came  crying 
dcv/n  upon  Samoa.  It  swept  across  the  island, 
levelled  forests  of  cocoa  palms,  battered  villages  to 
pieces,  caught  that  little  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and 
played  with  it  in  a  horrible  madness.  To  right 
and  left  were  reefs,  behind  was  the  shore,  with  a 
monstrous  surf  rolling  in ;  before  was  a  narrow 
passage.     One  vessel  made  its  way  out — on  it  was 
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the  officer  who  had  surveyed  the  harbour.  In  the 
open  sea  there  was  safety.  He  brought  his  vessel 
down  the  coast  a  httle  distance,  put  a  rope  about 
him  and  in  the  wild  surf  made  for  the  shore.  I 
believe  he  could  have  been  court-martialed  for 
leaving  his  ship,  but  he  was  a  man  who  had  taken 
a  great  many  risks  of  one  kind  and  another  in  his 
time.  It  was  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  ;  but 
he  made  it — he  got  to  the  shore,  travelled  down 
to  the  harbour  where  the  men-of-war  were  careen- 
ing towards  the  reefs,  unable  to  make  the  passage 
out,  and  once  again  he  tied  a  rope  about  him  and 
plunged  into  the  surf  to  try  for  the  admiral's  ship. 
He  got  there  terribly  battered.  They  tell  how  a 
big  wave  lifted  him  and  landed  him  upon  the 
quarter-deck  just  as  big  waves  are  not  expected  to 
do.  Well,  like  the  hero  in  any  melodrama  of  the 
kind,  he  very  prettily  piloted  monsieur  the  admiral 
and  his  fleet  out  to  the  open  sea.' 

She  paused,  smiling  in  an  inscrutable  sort  of 
way,  then  turned  and  said  with  a  sudden  softness 
in  her  voice,  though  still  with  the  air  of  one  who 
wished  not  to  be  taken  with  too  great  a  serious- 
ness :  '  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  name  of  the 
ship  that  led  the  way  was  the  Porcupine ;  and  the 
name  of  the  hero  was  Commander  Gait  Roscoe, 
R.N.  ;  and  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  "  ' 
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There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  talc  had 
been  told  adroitly,  and  with  such  tact  as  to  words 
that  Roscoe  could  not  take  offence  —  need  not, 
indeed,  as  he  did  not,  1  believe,  feel  any  particular 
self-consciousness.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  was 
a  little  glad  that  such  evidence  should  have  been 
given  at  the  moment,  when  a  kind  of  restraint  had 
come  between  him  and  Ruth,  by  one  who  he  had 
reason  to  think  was  not  wholly  his  friend, — might 
be  his  enemy.  It  was  a  kind  of  offset  to  his  pre- 
monitions and  to  the  peril  over  which  he  might 
stumble  at  any  moment. 

To  me  the  situation  was  almost  inexplicable  ;  but 
the  woman  herself  was  inexplicable:  at  this  moment 
the  evil  genius  of  us  all,  at  that  doing  us  all  a  kind 
of  crude,  superior  justice.     I  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*  Roscoe,'  I  said,  *  I  never  had  heard  of  this, 
although  I  remember  the  circumstance  as  told  in 
the  newspapers.  But  I  am  glad  and  proud  that 
I  have  a  friend  with  such  a  record.' 

'And,  only  think,'  said  Mrs.  Falchion,  *he 
actually  was  not  court-martialed  for  abandoning 
his  ship  to  save  an  admiral  and  a  fleet.  But  the 
ways  of  the  English  Admiralty  are  wonderful. 
They  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  a  court-martial 
sometimes,  and  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  establish 
it  sometimes,' 
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By  this  time  wc  had  started  towards  the  mill. 
Roscoe  walked  ahead  with  Ruth  Devlin.  Mr. 
Devlin,  Mrs.  Falchion,  Justine  Caron  and  myself 
walked  together. 

Mrs.  Falchion  presently  continued,  talking,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  the  back  of  Roscoe's  head  : 

*I  have  known  the  Admiralty  to  force  an  officer 
to  resign  the  navy  because  he  had  married  a  native 
wife.  But  I  never  knew  the  Admiralty  to  court- 
martial  an  officer  because  he  did  not  marry  a 
native  wife  whom  he  ought  to  have  married  :  but, 
as  I  said,  the  ways  of  the  Admiralty  are  past 
admiration.' 

I  could  see  Roscoe's  hand  clench  at  his  side,  and 
presently  he  said  over  his  shoulder  at  her  :  '  Your 
memory  and  your  philosophy  are  as  wonderful 
as  the  Admiralty  are  inscrutable.' 

She  laughed.  'You  have  not  lost  your  old  gift 
of  retort,' she    ^id.     'You  are  still  amusing.' 

'  Well,  come,'  said  Mr.  Devlin  cheerfully,  '  let's 
see  if  there  isn't  something  even  more  amusing 
than  Mr.  Roscoe  in  Viking.  I  will  show  you,  Mrs. 
Falchion  the  biggest  saw  that  ever  ate  the  heart 
out  of  a  Norfolk  pine.' 

At  the  mill  Mrs.  Falchion  was  interested.  She 
asked  questions  concerning  the  machinery  which 
mightily  pleased  Mr.  Devlin,  they  were  so  apt  and 
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intelligent ;  and  herself  assisted  in  giving  an 
immense  log  to  the  teeth  of  the  largest  saw,  which, 
with  its  six  upright  blades,  ate  and  was  never 
satisfied.  She  stooped  and  ran  her  ungloved  hand 
into  the  sawdust,  as  sweet  before  the  sun  has 
dried  it  as  the  scent  of  a  rose.  The  rich  smell  of 
the  fresh-cut  lumber  filled  the  air,  and  suggested 
all  kinds  of  remote  and  pleasant  things.  The 
industry  itself  is  one  of  the  first  that  comes  with 
the  invasion  of  new  territory,  and  makes  one  think 
of  man's  first  work  in  the  world :  to  fell  the  tree 
and  till  the  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  that 
fierce,  jubilant  song  of  the  saw,  which  even  when 
we  were  near  was  never  shrill  or  shrieking :  never 
drowning  our  voices,  but  vibrant  and  delightful.  To 
Mrs.  Falchion  it  was  new  ;  she  was  impressed. 

'  I  have  seen,'  she  said  to  Mr.  Devlin,  '  all  sorts 
of  enterprises,  but  never  anything  like  this.  It  all 
has  a  kind  of  rough  music.     It  is  enjoyable.' 

Mr.  Devlin  beamed.  '  I  have  just  added  some- 
thing to  the  mill  that  will  please  you,'  he  said. 

She  looked  interested.  We  all  gathered  round. 
I  stood  between  Mrs.  Falchion  and  Ruth  Devlin, 
and  Roscoc  beside  Justine  Caron. 

'  It  is  the  greatest  mill-whistle  in  the  country,' 
he  continued.  *  It  will  be  heard  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  miles,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
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atmosphere.  I  want  big  things  all  round,  and  this 
is  a  masterpiece,  I  guess.  Now,  I'll  let  you  hear  it 
if  you  like.  I  didn't  expect  to  use  it  until  to-night 
at  nine  o'clock,  when,  also  for  the  first  time,  I  am 
to  light  the  mills  by  electricity;  a  thing  that's 
not  been  attempted  yet  in  any  saw -mill  on  the 
continent.  We're  going  to  work  night  and  day 
for  a  couple  of  months.' 

*  This  is  all  very  wonderful.  And  are  you 
indebted  to  Mr.  Roscoe  in  these  things  too?  — 
Everybody  seems  to  need  him  here.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  mill-owner,  laughing,  'the  whistle 
is  my  own.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  propose 
—to  blow  my  trumpet,  as  it  were ;  but  the  elec- 
tricity and  the  first  experiments  in  it  I  owe  to 
The  Padre.' 

*  As  I  thought,'  she  said,  and  turned  to  Roscoe. 
'  I  remember,'  she  added,  'that  you  had  an  electrical 
search-light  on  the  Poraipine^  and  that  you  were 
fond  of  electricity.  Do  you  ever  use  search-lights 
here?  I  should  think  they  might  be  of  use  in 
your  parish.  Then,  for  a  change,  you  could  let 
the  parish  turn  it  upon  you,  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
and  edification.' 

For  the  moment  I  was  exceedingly  angry.     Her 

sarcasm   was   well    veiled,   but    I    could    feel   the 

sardonic  touch  beneath  the  smiling  surface.     This 
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innuendo  seemed  so  gratuitous.  I  said  to  her, 
almost  beneath  my  breath,  that  none  of  the  others 
could  hear  :  *  How  womanly  ! ' 

She  did  no  more  than  lift  her  eyebrows  in 
acknowledgment,  and  went  on  talking  lightly  to 
Mr.  Devlin,  Roscoe  was  cool,  but  I  could  see  now 
in  his  eyes  a  kind  of  smouldering  anger;  which 
was  quite  to  my  wish.  I  hoped  he  would  be  meek 
no  longer. 

Presently  Ruth  Devlin  said :  '  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  wait  till  to  -  night,  when  the  place  is 
lighted,  before  the  whistle  is  blown  ?  Then  you 
can  get  a  better  first  impression.  And  if  Mrs. 
Falchion  will  come  over  to  our  home  at  Sunburst, 
we  will  try  and  amuse  her  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
— that  is,  after  she  has  seen  all  here.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  seemed  struck  by  the  frankness  of 
the  girl,  and  for  an  instant  debated,  but  presently 
said  :  *  No,  thank  you.  When  all  is  seen  now, 
I  will  go  to  the  hotel,  and  then  will  join  you  all 
here  in  the  evening,  if  that  seems  feasible.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Marmion  will  escort  me  here.  Mr.  Roscoe,  of 
course,  has  other  duties.' 

*  I  shall  be  happy,'  I  said,  maliciously  smiling, 
'  to  guide  you  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  saw.' 

She  was  not  disturbed.  She  touched  Mr. 
Devlin's  arm,  and,  looking  archly  at  him,  nodded 
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backwards  towards  mc.  "'Beware  the  anaconda!'" 
she  said. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  amused ;  her  repartee 
was  always  so  unrestrained.  She  disarmed  one  by 
what  would  have  been,  in  a  man,  insolent  sang- 
froid :  in  her  it  was  piquancy,  daring. 

Presently  she  added  :  '  But  if  we  are  to  have  no 
colossal  whistle  and  no  electric  light  till  evening, 
there  is  one  thing  I  must  have :  and  that  is  your 
remarkable  Phil  Boldrick,  who  seems  to  hold  you 
all  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  lives  up  there  like 
a  god  on  his  Olympus.' 

'Well,  suppose  you  go  and  call  on  him,'  said 
Roscoe,  with  a  touch  of  dry  humour,  his  eye  on  the 
cable  that  reached  to  Boldrick's  perch. 

She  saw  her  opportunity,  and  answered  promptly : 
'  Yes,  I  will  call  on  him  immediately,'  —  here  she 
turned  towards  Ruth, — *  if  Miss  Devlin  and  your- 
self will  go  with  me.' 

*  Nonsense,'  interposed  Mr.  Devlin.  '  Besides, 
the  cage  will  only  hold  two  easily.  Anyhow,  it's 
absurd.' 

*  Why  is  it  absurd  ?  Is  there  any  danger  ? ' 
queried  Mrs.  Falchion. 

*  Not  unless  there's  an  idiot  at  the  machinery.' 

'  I  should  expect  you  to  manage  it,'  she  per- 
sisted. 
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'  But  no  woman  has  ever  done  it.' 

'  I  will  make  the  record.'  And,  turning  to  Ruth, 
— '  You  arc  not  afraid  ? ' 

'  No,  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  the  girl  bravely, 
though  she  acknowledged  to  me  afterwards  that 
while  she  was  not  afraid  of  anything  where  her 
own  skill  was  called  in  question,  such  as  mountain- 
climbing,  or  even  puma-hunting,  she  did  not  joyfully 
anticipate  swinging  between  heaven  and  earth  on 
that  incline.  '  I  will  go,'  she  added,  *  if  my  father 
will  let  me.  .  .  .  May  I  ? '  she  continued,  turning  to 
him. 

Perhaps  something  of  the  father's  pride  came  up 
in  him,  perhaps  he  had  just  got  some  suspicion 
that  between  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Falchion 
there  was  a  subterranean  rivalry.  However  it  was, 
he  gave  a  quick,  quizzical  look  at  both  of  them, 
then  glanced  at  Roscoe,  and  said  :  '  I'll  make  no 
objections,  if  Ruth  would  like  to  introduce  you  to 
Phil.  And,  as  Mrs.  Falchion  suggested,  I'll  "  turn 
the  crank."  ' 

I  could  see  that  Roscoe  had  a  bad  moment. 
But  presently  he  appeared  to  me  perfectly  willing 
that  Ruth  should  go.  Maybe  he  was  as  keen  that 
she  should  not  appear  at  a  disadvantage  beside 
Mrs.  Falchion  as  was  her  father. 

A  signal  was  given,  and  the  cage  came  slowly 
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down  the  cable  to  the  mill.  VVc  could  sec 
Boldrick,  looking  little  bigger  than  a  child  at  the 
other  end,  watching  our  movements.  At  the  last 
moment  Mr.  Devlin  and  Roscoe  seemed  apprehen- 
sive, but  the  women  were  cool  and  determined.  I 
noticed  Mrs.  Falchion  look  at  Ruth  curiously  once 
or  twice  after  they  entered  the  cage,  and  before 
they  started,  and  what  she  saw  evidently  gave  her 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  girl,  for  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Ruth's  arm  suddenly,  and  said :  '  We  will 
show  these  mere  men  what  nerve  is.' 

Ruth  nodded,  then  don  voyage  was  said,  and 
the  signal  was  given.  The  cage  ascended  at  first 
quickly,  then  more  slowly,  swaying  up  and  down  a 
little  on  the  cable,  and  climbing  higher. and  higher 
through  the  air  to  the  mountain  -  side.  What 
Boldrick  thought  when  he  saw  the  two  ascending 
towards  him,  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Devlin  later  in 
the  day  in  vigorous  language  :  what  occurred  at 
his  hut  Ruth  Devlin  told  me  afterwards.  When 
the  cage  reached  him,  he  helped  the  two  passengers 
out,  and  took  them  to  his  hut.  With  Ruth  he  had 
always  been  a  favourite,  and  he  welcomed  her  with 
admiring  and  affectionate  respect. 

'Never  b'lieved  you  could  have  done  it.  Miss 
Devlin — never  !  Not  but  what  I  knew  you  weren't 
afraid   of  anything   on   the   earth   below,  or   the 
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waters  under  the  earth  ;  but  when  you  pjct  swing- 
ing- there  over  the  world,  and  not  high  enough 
to  get  a  hold  on  heaven,  it  makes  you  feel  as  if 
things  was  droppin'  away  from  you  like.  But,  by 
gracious !  you  did  it  like  an  eagle — you  and  your 
friend.' 

By  this  time  he  was  introduced,  and  at  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Falchion,  he  cocked  his  head,  and  looked 
quizzically,  as  if  trying  to  remember  something, 
then  drew  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  fore- 
head. After  a  moment  he  said :  *  Strange,  now, 
ma'am,  how  your  name  strikes  me.  It  isn't  a 
common  name,  and  I've  heerd  it  before  some- 
where— somewhere.  It  isn't  your  face  that  I've 
seen  before — for  I'd  have  remembered  it  if  it  was 
a  thousand  years  ago,'  he  added  admiringly.  '  But 
I've  heard  some  one  use  it ;  and  I  can't  tell  where.' 

She  looked  curiously  at  him,  and  said  :  '  Don't 
try  to  remember,  and  it  will  come  to  you  in  good 
time.  But  show  us  everything  about  your  place 
before  we  go  back,  won't  you,  please  ?  ' 

He  showed  them  his  hut,  where  he  lived  quite 
alone.  It  was  supplied  with  bare  necessaries,  and 
with  a  counter,  behind  which  were  cups  and  a 
few  bottles.  In  reference  to  this,  Boldrick  said  : 
*  Temperance  drinks  for  the  muleteers,  tobacco  and 
tea  and   sugar  and   postage   stamps   and   things. 
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They   don't   c^argle   their    throats   with   anything 
stronger  than  coffee  at  this  tavern.' 

Then  he  took  them  to  the  cave  in  which  puma, 
bear,  and  wapiti  skins  were  piled,  together  with  a 
few  stores  and  the  kits  of  travellers  who  had  left 
tlieir  belongings  in  Boldrick's  keeping  till  they 
should  come  again.  After  Mrs.  Falchion  and  Ruth 
had  seen  all,  they  came  out  upon  the  mountain- 
side and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  us,  who  were 
still  watching  from  below.  Then  Boldrick  hoisted 
a  flag  on  his  hut,  which  he  used  on  gala  occasions, 
to  celebrate  the  event,  and,  not  content  with  this, 
fired  2, feu  dejoie^  managed  in  this  way: — He  took 
two  anvils  used  by  the  muleteers  and  expressmen 
to  shoe  their  animals,  and  placed  one  on  the  other, 
putting  powder  between.  Then  Mrs.  Falchion 
thrust  a  red  -  hot  iron  into  the  powder,  and  an 
explosion  ensued.  I  was  for  a  moment  uneasy, 
but  Mr.  Devlin  reassured  me,  and  instantly  a 
shrill  whistle  from  the  little  mills  answered  the 
salute. 

Just  before  they  got  into  the  cage,  Mrs.  Falchion 
turned  to  Boldrick,  and  said  :  '  You  have  not  been 
trying  to  remember  where  you  heard  my  name 
before  ?     Well,  can  you  not  recall  it  now  ? ' 

Boldrick  shook  his  head.  *  Perhaps  you  will 
recall  it  before  I  see  you  again,'  she  said. 
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They  started.  As  they  did  so,  Mrs.  Falchion 
said  suddenly,  looking  at  Boldrick  keenly  :  *  Were 
you  ever  in  the  South  Seas  ? ' 

l^oldrick  stood  for  an  instant  open-mouthed,  and 
then  exclaimed  loudly  as  the  cage  swung  down  the 
incline  :  '  By  Jingo  !  No,  ma'am,  I  was  never  there, 
but  1  had  a  pal  who  come  from  Samoa.' 

She  called  back  at  lim, — '  Tell  me  of  him  when 
we  meet  again.     What  was  his  name  ? ' 

They  were  too  far  down  the  cable  now  for 
Boldrick's  reply  to  reach  them  distinctly.  The 
descent  seemed  even  more  adventurous  than  the 
ascent,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  could  not  help  a 
thrill  of  keen  excitement.  But  they  were  both 
smiling  when  the  cage  reached  us,  and  both  had  a 
very  fine  colour. 

*  A  delightful  journey,  a  remarkable  reception, 
and  a  very  singular  man  is  your  Mr.  Boldrick,'  said 
Mrs.  Falchion. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Devlin,  'you'll  know  Boldrick 
a  long  time  before  you  find  his  limits.  He  is 
about  the  most  curious  character  I  ever  knew,  and 
does  the  most  curious  things.  But  straight — 
straight  as  a  die,  Mrs.  Falchion  ! ' 

*  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Boldrick  and  I  would  be  very 
good  friends  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Falchion  ;  '  and  I 
purpose  visiting  him  again.     It  is  quite  probable 
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tliat  wc  shall  find  wc  liavc  had  mutual  acquaint- 
ances.' She  looked  at  Roscoc  meaningly  as  she 
said  this,  but  he  was  occupied  with  Ruth. 

'  You  were  not  afraid  ? '  Roscoe  said  to  Ruth. 
'  Was  it  not  a  strange  sensation  ?  ' 

'  Frankly,  at  first  I  was  a  little  afraid,  because 
the  cage  swings  on  the  cable,  and  it  makes  you 
uncomfortable.  I^ut  I  enjoyed  it  before  we  got  to 
the  end.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  turned  to  Mr.  Devlin.  *  I  find 
plenty  here  to  amuse  me,'  she  said,  *  and  I  am  glad 
1  came.  To-night  I  want  to  go  up  that  cable  and 
call  on  Mr.  IJoldrick  again,  and  see  the  mills  and 
the  electric  light,  and  hear  your  whistle,  from  up 
there.  Then,  of  course,  you  must  show  us  the  mill 
working  at  night,  and  afterwards — may  I  ask  it  ? 
— you  must  all  come  and  have  bupper  with  me  at 
the  summer  hotel.' 

Ruth  dropped  her  eyes.  I  saw  she  did  not  wish 
to  go.  Fortunately  Mr.  Devlin  extricated  her. 
'  Fm  afraid  that  will  be  impossible,  Mrs.  Falchion,' 
he  said  :  '  much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same.  But 
I  am  going  to  be  at  the  mill  pretty  near  all  night, 
and  shouldn't  be  able  to  go,  and  I  don't  want  Ruth 
to  go  without  me.' 

*  Then  it  must  be  another  time,'  said  Mrs. 
Falchion. 
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*  Oh,  whenever  it's  convenient  for  Ruth,  after  a 
day  or  two,  I'll  be  ready  and  glad.  But  I  tell  you 
what:  if  you  want  to  see  something  fine,  you  .nust 
go  down  as  soon  as  possible  to  Sunburst.  We 
h'vc  there,  you  know,  not  here  at  Viking.  It's 
funny,  too,  because,  you  see,  there's  a  feud  between 
Viking  and  Sunburst — we  arc  all  river-men  and 
mill-hands  at  Viking,  and  they're  all  salmon-fishers 
and  fruit-growers  at  Sunburst.  By  rights  I  ought 
to  live  here,  but  when  I  started  I  thought  I'd  build 
my  mills  at  Sunburst,  so  I  pitched  my  tent  down 
there.  My  wife  and  the  girls  got  attached  to  the 
place,  and  though  the  mills  were  built  at  Viking, 
and  I  made  all  my  money  up  here,  I  live  at 
Sunburst  and  spend  my  shekels  there.  I  guess  if 
I  didn't  happen  to  live  at  Sunburst,  people  would 
be  trailing  their  coats  and  making  Donnybrook 
fairs  every  other  day  between  these  two  towns. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Take  my  advice, 
Mrs.  Falchion,  and  come  to  Sunburst  and  see  the 
salmon-fishers  at  work,  both  day  and  night.  It  is 
about  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  natural 
picturesqueness  that  )'ou'll  see — outside  my  mills. 
Indians,  half-breeds,  white  men,  Chinamen, — they 
are  all  at  it  in  weirs  and  cages,  or  in  the  nets,  and 
spearing  by  torch-light ! — Don't  you  think  I  would 
do  to  run  a  circus,  Mrs.  Falchion  ? — Stand  at  the 
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door,  and  shout,  "  Here's  whore  you  get  the  worth 
of  your  money  "  ? ' 

Mrs.  Falchion  laughed.  '  I  am  sure  you  and  I 
will  be  good  friends  ;  you  arc  amusing.  And,  to 
be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  am  very  weary  of 
trying  to  live  in  the  intellectual  altitudes  of  Dr. 
Marmion — and  The  Padre.' 

I  had  never  seen  her  in  a  greater  strain  of  gaiety. 
It  had  almost  a  kind  of  feverishness  —  as  if  she 
relished  fully  the  position  she  held  toward  Roscoe 
and  Ruth,  her  power  over  their  future,  and  her 
belief  (as  I  think  was  in  her  mind  then)  that  she 
could  bring  back  to  herself  Roscoe's  old  allegiance. 
That  she  believed  this,  I  was  convinced  ;  that  she 
would  never  carry  it  out,  was  just  as  strong :  for  I, 
though  only  the  chorus  in  the  drama,  might  one 
day  find  it  in  my  power  to  become,  for  a  moment, 
one  of  the  principal  actors, — from  which  position 
I  had  declined  one  day  when  humiliated  before 
Mrs.  Falchion  on  the  Fulvia.  Boyd  Madras  was 
in  my  mind. 

After  a  few  minutes  we  parted,  agreeing  to  meet 
again  in  the  valley  in  the  evening.  I  had  promised, 
as  Mrs.  Falchion  had  suggested,  to  escort  her  and 
Justine  Caron  from  the  summer  hotel  to  the  mill. 
Roscoe  had  duties  at  both  Viking  and  Sunburst 
and  would  not  join    us    until  we   all    met  in    the 
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evening.  Mr.  Devlin  and  Ruth  rode  away  towards 
Sunburst.  Mrs.  Falchion,  Justine,  and  myself  tra- 
velled slowly  up  the  hill-side,  talking  chiefly  upon 
the  events  of  the  morning.  Mrs.  F'alchion  appeared 
to  admire  greatly  the  stalwart  character  of  Mr. 
Devlin  ;  in  a  few  swift,  complimentary  words  dis- 
posed of  Ruth  ;  and  then  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  Roscoe's  work,  my  own  position,  and 
the  length  of  my  stay  in  the  mountains  ;  and  talked 
upon  many  trivial  matters,  never  once  referring — 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  purposely — to  our  past  ex- 
periences on  the  Fnlvia,  nor  making  any  inquiry 
concerning  any  one  except  Belle  Treherne. 

She  showed  no  surprise  when  I  told  her  that 
I  expected  to  marry  Miss  Treherne.  She  con- 
gratulated me  with  apparent  frankness,  and  asked 
for  Miss  Treherne's  address,  saying  she  would 
write  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  had  left  Roscoe's 
presence  she  had  dropped  all  enigmatical  words 
and  phrases,  and,  during  this  hour  I  was  with  her, 
was  the  tactful,  accomplished  woman  of  the  world, 
with  the  one  present  object :  to  make  her  conversa- 
tion agreeable,  and  to  keep  things  on  the  surface. 
Justine  Caron  scarcely  spoke  during  the  whole  of 
our  walk,  although  I  addressed  myself  to  her 
frequently.  15ut  I  could  sec  that  she  watched  Mrs. 
Falchion's  face  curiously  ;  and   I   believe  that   at 
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this  time  her  instinct  was  keener  by  tar  to  read 
what  was  in  Mrs.  Falchion's  mind  than  my  own, 
though  I  knew  much  more  of  the  hidden  chain  of 
events  connecting  Mrs.  Falchion's  life  and  Gait 
Roscoe's. 

I  parted  from  them  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
made  my  way  down  to  Ivoscoc's  house  at  the 
ravine,  and  busied  myself  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  writing  letters,  and  reading  on  the 
coping.  About  sunset  I  called  for  Mrs.  Falchion, 
and  found  her  and  Justine  Caron  ready  and  waiting. 
There  was  nothing  eventful  in  our  talk  as  we  came 
down  the  mountain-side  towards  Viking — Justine 
Caron's  presence  prevented  that.  It  was  dusk 
when  we  reached  the  valley.  As  yet  the  mills  were 
all  dark.  The  only  lights  visible  were  in  the  low 
houses  lining  the  banks  of  the  river.  Against  the 
mountain-side  there  seemed  to  hang  one  bunch  of 
flame  like  a  star,  large,  red,  and  weird.  It  was  a 
torch  burning  in  front  of  Phil  Boldrick's  hut.  VVe 
made  our  way  slowly  to  the  mill,  and  found  Mr. 
Devlin,  Ruth,  and  Roscoe,  with  Ruth's  sister,  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  expecting  us. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Devlin  heartily, '  I  have  kept  the 
show  waiting  for  you.  The  house  is  all  dark,  but 
I  guess  you'll  see  a  transformation  scene  pretty 
quick.    Come  out,'  he  continued, '  and  let  us  get  the 
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front  seats.     They  are  all  stalls  here ;  nobody  has 
a  box  except  Boldrick,  and  it  is  up  in  the  flics.' 

*  Mr.  Devlin,'  said  Mrs.  Falchion,  *  I  purpose  to 
see  this  show  not  only  from  the  stalls,  but  from 
the  box  in  the  flies.  Therefore,  during  the  first 
act,  I  shall  be  here  in  front  of  the  footlights. 
Durin^r  the  second  act  I  shall  be  aloft  like  Tom 


Bowling- 


In  other  words- 


beiian  Mr.  Devlin. 


'  In  other  words,'  added  Mrs.  Falchion,  *  I  am 
going  to  see  the  valley  and  hear  your  great  horn 
blow,  from  up  there  ! '  She  pointed  towards  the 
star  in  front  of  Phil's  hut. 

'AH  right,'  said  Mr.  Devlin  ;  '  but  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  I  don't  particularly  want  anybody 
to  see  this  performance  from  where  Tom  Bowling 
bides.' 

We  left  the  office  and  went  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, a  little  distance  from  the  mill.  Mr.  Devlin 
gave  a  signal,  touched  a  wire,  and  immediately  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  valley  was  alight.  The 
mill  itself  was  in  a  blaze  of  white.  It  was  trans- 
figured— a  fairy  palace,  just  as  the  mud  barges  in 
the  Suez  Cc^.ial  had  been  transformed  by  the 
search-light  of  the  Fiilvia.  For  the  moment,  in 
the  wonder  of  change  from  darkness  to  light,  the 
valley  became  the  picture  of  a  dream.     Every  man 
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was  at  his  post  in  the  mill,  and  in  an  instant  work 
was  going  on  as  we  had  seen  it  in  the  morning. 
Then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a  great  roar,  as  it 
were  from  the  very  heart  of  the  mill, — a  deep 
diapason,  dug  out  of  the  throat  of  the  hills :  the 
big  whistle. 

'  It  sounds  mournful — like  a  jjreat  animal  in 
pain,'  said  Mrs.  Falchion,  'You  might  have  got 
one  more  cheerful.' 

*  Wait  till  it  gets  tuned  up,'  said  Mr.  Devlin. 
*  It  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  get  the  burs  out  of  its 
throat.  It  will  be  very  fine  as  soon  as  the  engine- 
man  knows  how  to  manage  it.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ruth,  interposing,  '  a  little  toning 
down  would  do  it  good — it  is  shaking  the  windows 
in  your  office  ;  feel  this  platform  tremble  ! ' 

'Well.  I  bargained  for  a  big  whistle  and  I've 
got  it :  and  I  guess  they'll  know  if  ever  there's  a 
fire  in  the  town  ! ' 

Just  as  he  said  this,  Roscoe  gave  a  cry,  and 
pointed.  We  all  turned,  and  saw  a  sight  that  made 
Ruth  Devlin  cover  her  face  with  her  hands  and  Mrs. 
Falchion  stand  horror-stricken.  There,  comin<i 
down  the  cable  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  was  the 
cage.  In  it  was  a  man  —  Phil  Boldrick.  With 
a  cry  and  a  smothered  oath,  Mr.  Devlin  sprang 
toward  the  machinery,  Roscoe  with  him.     There 
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was  nobody  near  it,  but  thoy  saw  a  boy  whose  duty 
it  was  that  night  to  manage  the  cable,  running 
towards  it.  Roscoe  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
lever  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  partially  stopped 
the  cage,  but  only  partially.  It  came  with  a  dull, 
sickening  thud  to  the  ground,  and  Phil  Boldrick — 
Phil  Boldrick's  broken,  battered  body — was  thrown 
out. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Boldrick  was  lying  in  Mr. 
Devlin's  office. 

Ill  luck  for  Viking  in  the  hour  of  her  success. 
Phil's  shattered  hulk  is  drifting.  The  masts  have 
gone  by  the  board,  the  pilot  from  the  captain's  side. 
Only  the  man's  '  unconquerable  soul '  is  on  the 
bridge,  watching  the  craft  dip  at  the  bow,  till  the 
waters,  their  sport  out,  should  hugely  swallow  it. 

We  were  all  gathered  round.  Phil  had  asked  to 
see  the  lad  who,  by  neglecting  the  machinery  for 
a  moment,  had  wrecked  his  life.  *  My  boy,'  he 
said,  'you  played  an  ugly  game.  It  was  a  big 
mistake.  I  haven't  any  grudge  agen  you,  but  be 
glad  I'm  not  one  that'd  haunt  you  for  your  cussed 
foolishness.  .  .  .  There,  now,  I  feel  better :  that's 
off  my  mind  ! ' 

*  If  you're  wanting  to  show  remorse  or  anything,' 
he  continued, 'there's  my  friend  Mr.  Roscoe,  The 
Padre — he's  all  right,  you  understand  ! — Are  you 
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there?  .  .  .  Why  don't  you  s[)eak  ?  '  He  stretched 
out  his  hand.  The  lad  took  it,  but  he  could  rot 
speak  :  he  held  it  and  sobbed. 

Then  Phil  understood.  Plis  brow  wrinkled  with 
a  sudden  trouble.  He  said  :  '  There,  never  mind. 
I'm  dying,  but  it  isn't  what  I  expected.  It  doesn't 
smart  nor  tear  much ;  not  more  than  river-rheu- 
matism. P'r'aps  I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  all  if  I 
could  see." 

For  Phil  was  entirely  blind  now.  The  accident 
had  destroyed  his  remaining  eye.  Being  blind,  he 
had  already  passed  that  first  corridor  of  death — 
darkness. 

Roscoe  stooped  over  him,  took  his  hand,  and 
spoke  quietly  to  him.  Phil  knew  the  voice,  and 
said  with  a  faint  smile  :  '  Do  you  think  they'd  plant 
me  with  mun\dj>a.\  honours  ? — honours  to  pardncrs?' 

'We'll  see  to  that,  Phil,'  said  Mr.  Devlin  from 
behind  the  clergyman. 

Phil  recognised  the  voice.  '  You  think  that 
nobody  '11  kick  at  making  it  official  ? ' 

'  Not  one,  Phil.' 

'  And  maybe  they  wouldn't  mind  firin'  a  volley 
— LigJits  out,  as  it  were  :  and  blow  the  big  whistle  ? 
It  'd  look  sociable,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

'There'll  be  a  volley  and  the  whistle,  Phil, — if 
you  have  to  go,'  said  Mr.  Devlin. 
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Tlicrc  was  a  silence,  then  the  reply  came 
musingly  :  'I  guess  I  hcv  to  go.  ...  I'd  hcv  liked 
to  see  the  corporation  runnin'  longer,  but  maybe 
I  can  trust  the  boys.' 

A  river-driver  at  the  door  said  in  a  deep  voice  : 
'  By  the  holy  !  yes,  you  can  trust  us.' 

'Thank  you  kindly.  .  .  .  If  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  to  the  rest,  I'd  like  to  be  alone  with  The 
I'adrc  for  a  little — not  for  religion,  you  understand, 
— for  I  go  as  I  stayed,  and  I  hev  my  views, — but 
for  private  business.' 

Slowly,  awkwardly,  the  few  river-drivers  passed 
out — Devlin  and  Mrs.  Falchion  and  Ruth  and  I 
with  them — for  I  could  do  nothing  now  for  him 
— he  w^as  broken  all  to  pieces.  Roscoe  told  me 
afterwards  what  happened  then. 

'  Padre,'  he  said  to  Roscoe,  '  are  we  alone  ? ' 

'  Quite  alone,  Phil.' 

*  Well,  I  hevn't  any  crime  to  tell,  and  the  busi- 
ness isn't  weighty ;  but  I  hev  a  pal  at  Danger 
Mountain '     He  paused. 

'  Yes,  Phil  ? ' 

*  He's  low  down  in  s'ciety  ;  but  he's  square,  and 
we've  had  the  same  blanket  for  many  a  day 
together.  I  crossed  him  first  on  the  Panama  level. 
I  was  broke  —  stoney  broke.  He'd  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  was  ditto.     He'd  been  in  the  South 
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Seas  ;  I  in  Nicarai^ua.     W'c  travelled  up  through 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  then  through  California 
to  the  Canadian  Rockies.     At  last  we  camped  at 
Danger    Mountain,    a    Hudson's    15ay    fort,    and 
stayed    there.     It   was   a   roughish   spot,   but   we 
didn't  mind  that.     Every  place  isn't  Viking.     One 
night  we  had  a  difference — not  a  quarrel,  mind  you, 
but  a  difference.      He  was   for  lynchin'  a  fellow 
called   Piccadilly,  a  swell  that'd  come  down  in  the 
world,  bringin'  the  worst  tricks  of  his  tribe  with 
him.     He'd  never  been  a  bony  fidy  gentleman — 
just   an    imitation.       He   played    sneak    with    the 
daughter  of  Five  Fingers,  an  Injin   chief      We'd 
set   store   by  that  girl.     There   wasn't   one  of   us 
rough  nuts   but  respected  her.     She  was  one  of 
the  few  beautiful   Injin  women    I've  seen.     Well, 
it  come   out   that  Piccadilly  had  ruined  her,  and 
one  morning  she  was  found    dead.     It  drove  my 
pal  well-nigh  crazy.     Not  that  she  was  anything 
partik'ler  to  him  ;  but  the  thing  took  hold  of  him 
unusual.' 

Now  that  I  know  all  concerning  Roscoe's  past 
life,  I  can  imagine  that  this  recital  must  have  been 
swords  at  his  heart.  The  whole  occurrence  is  put 
down  minutely  in  his  diary,  but  there  is  no  word 
of  comment  upon  it. 

Phil  had   been  obliged  to  stop   for   pain,  and, 
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after  Roscoc  had  adjusted  the  bandages,  he 
continued : 

*My  pal  and  the  others  made  up  their  minds 
they'd  lynch  Piccadilly  ;  they  wouldn't  c^ive  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt — for  it  wasn't  certain  that 
the  girl  hadn't  kiiicd  herself.  .  .  .  Well,  I  went  to 
iriccadilly,  and  give  him  the  benefit.  lie  left, 
and  skipped  the  rope.  Not,  p'r'aps,  that  he  ought 
to  hev  got  away,  but  once  he'd  showed  mc  a  letter 
from  his  mother, — he  was  drunk  too  at  the  time, — 
and  I  remembered  when  my  brother  Rodney  was 
killed  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  how  my  mother  took 
it ;  so  I  give  him  the  tip  to  travel  quick.* 

He  paused  and  rested.  Then  presently  con- 
tinued : 

*  Now,  Padre,  Fve  got  four  hundred  dollars, — 
the  most  I  ever  had  at  one  time  in  my  life.  And 
I'd  like  it  to  go  to  my  old  pal — though  we  had 
that  difference,  and  parted.  I  guess  we  respect 
each  other  about  the  same  as  we  ever  did.  And 
I  wish  you'd  write  it  down  so  that  the  thing  would 
be  munit:?/al.' 

Roscoe  took  pencil  and  paper  and  said  :  '  What's 
his  name,  Phil  ?  ' 

*  Sam — Tonga  Sam.' 

'  But  that  isn't  all  his  name  ? ' 

'  No,  I   s'pose  not,  but  it's  all  he  ever  had   in 
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general  use.  He'd  i;ot  it  because  he'd  been  to  the 
Tonga  Islands  and  used  to  yarn  about  them.  Put 
"Tonga  Sam,  Phil  l^oldrick's  Pal  at  Danger 
Mountain,  ult,"  — add  the  "  ult,"  it's  c'rrect. — 
That'll  find  him.  And  write  him  these  words,  and 
if  you  ever  sec  him  say  them  to  him — "  Phil  Bol- 
drick  never  had  a  pal  that  crowded  Tonga  Sam." 

When  the  document  was  written,  Roscoc  read 
it  aloud,  then  both  signed  it,  Roscoe  guiding  the 
battered  hand  over  the  paper. 

This  done,  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Phil  said  :  '  I'd  like  to  be  in  the  open.  I  was  born 
in  the  open — on  the  Saskatchewan.  Take  me  out, 
Padre.' 

Roscoc  stepped  to  the  door  .nd  silently  beckoned 
to  Devlin  and  myself.  VVc  carried  him  out,  and 
put  him  beside  a  pine  tree. 

'  Where  am  I  now  ? '  he  said. 

'  Under  the  white  pine,  Phil.' 

'  That's  right.     Face  me  to  the  north.' 

We  did  so.  Minutes  passed  in  silence.  Onlj^ 
the  song  of  the  saw  was  heard,  and  the  welting  of 
the  river. 

*  Padre,'  he  said  at  last  hurriedly,  '  lift  me  up,  so's 
I  can  breathe.' 

This  was  done. 

'  Am  I  facin'  the  big  mill  ?  ' 
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'  Yes.' 

*  That's  c'rrcct.  And  the  'Icctric  light  is  burnin' 
in  the  mill  and  in  the  town,  an'  the  saws  arc  all 
gom  ? 

'  Yes.' 

'  By  gracious,  yes — you  can  hear  'em  !  Don't 
they  scrunch  the  stuff,  though ! '  He  laughed 
a  little.  *  Mr.  Devlin  an'  you  and  me  hev  been 
pretty  smart,  hcvn't  we  ? ' 

Then  a  spasm  caught  him,  and  after  a  painful 
pause  he  called  :  '  It's  the  biggest  thing  in  cables. 
— Stand  close  in  the  cage.  .  .  .  Feel  her  swing — 
Safe,  you  bet,  if  he  stands  by  the  lever !  .  .  .' 

His  face  lighted  with  the  last  gleam  of  living, 
and  he  said  slowly :  *  I  hev  a  pal  —  at  Danger 
Mountain.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IN  THE  TROUGH  OF  THE  WINDS. 

'T^HE  three  days  followingr  the  events  recorded 
A  m  the  preceding  chapter  were  notable  to  us 
all.  Because  my  own  affairs  and  experiences  are 
of  the  least  account,  I  shall  record  them  first :  they 
will  at  least  throw  a  little  light  on  the  history  of 
people  who  appeared  previously  in  this  tale,  and 
disappeared  suddenly  when  the  Fulvia  reached 
London,  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  day  after  Phil  Boldrick's  death  I  received 
a  letter  from  Hungerford,  and  also  one  from  Belle 
Treherne.  Hungerford  had  left  the  Occidental 
Company's  service,  and  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  position  of  first  officer  on  a  line  of 
steamers  running  between  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  letter  was  brusque,  incisive,  and 
forceful,  and  declared  that,  once  he  got  his  foot 
firmly  planted  in  his  new  position,  he  would  -et 
married  and  be  done  withj't.     I  Ic  said  that  Cloved 
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the  novelist  had  given  a  little  dinner  at  his 
chambers  in  Piccadilly,  and  that  the  guests  were 
all  our  fellow-passengers  by  the  Fulvia ;  among 
them  Colonel  Ryder,  the  bookmaker,  Blackburn 
the  Oueenslander,  and  himself. 

This  is  extracted  from  the  letter : — 
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'  .  .  .  Clovclly  was  in  mrc  form. — Don't  run  away  with  tlie 
idea  that  he's  eating  his  heart  out  because  you  came  in  just 
aliead  in  the  race  for  Miss  Trcherne.  For  my  part — but,  never 
mind  ! — You  had  jihenomcnal  luck,  and  you  will  1)C  a  phenomenal 
fool  if  you  don't  arrange  for  an  early  marriage.  You  are  a  perfect 
baby  in  some  things.  Don't  you  know  that  the  time  a  woman 
most  yearns  for  a  man  is  when  she  has  refused  him  ?  And  Clovelly 
is  here  on  the  ground,  and  they  are  in  the  same  set,  ami  though  I'd 
take  my  oath  she  w(ni!d  be  loysl  to  you  if  you  were  ten  thousand 
miles  from  here  for  ten  years,  so  far  as  a  promise  is  concerned,  yet 
remember  that  a  promise  and  a  fancy  are  two  different  things.  We 
may  do  what's  right  for  the  fear  o'  God,  and  not  love  Ilim  either. 
Marmion,  let  the  marriage  bells  be  rung  early — a  maiden's  heart 
is  a  ticklish  thing.   .   .   . 

'  I'ut  Clovelly  was  in  rare  form,  as  I  said ;  and  the  bookmaker, 
who  had  for  the  first  time  read  a  novel  of  his,  amiably  quoted  from 
it,  and  criticised  it  during  the  dinner,  till  the  place  reeked  with 
laughter.  At  first  every  one  stared  aghast  ("stared  aghast!" — 
how  is  that  for  literary  form  ?)  ;  but  when  Clovelly  gurgled,  and 
then  //rtr<'-//(7Tc't.v/ till  he  couldn't  lift  his  champagne,  the  rest  of  us 
followed  in  a  double-quick.  And  the  bookmaker  simply  sat  calm 
and  earnest  with  his  eyeglass  in  his  eye,  and  never  did  more  than 
gently  smile.  "See  here,"  he  said  ever  so  candidly  of  Clovelly's 
best  character,  a  serious,  inscrutable  kind  of  a  man,  the  dignified 
figure  in  the  book;  "I  liked  the  way  you  drew  that  muff.  lie 
was  such  an  awful  outsider,  wasn't  he?  All  talk,  and  hypocrite 
down  to  his  heels.  And  when  you  married  him  to  that  lady  who 
nibbled  her  fiwd  in  public  and  gorged  in  the  back  pantry,  and 
went  "slumming"  and  made  shoulder-strings  for  the  parson — oii, 
I  know  the  kind  !  " — [This  was  Clovelly's  heroine,  whom  he  had 
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tried  to  draw,  as  he  said  himself,  "with  a  perfect  sincerity  and 
a  lovely  wnrMly-mindedness,  and  a  sweet  creation  altogether."] 
"  I  said,  that's  poetic  justice,  that's  the  refinement  of  retribution. 
Any  other  yarn-spinner  would  have  killed  the  male  idiot  hy  murder, 
or  a  drop  from  a  precipice,  or  a  linf;erini;  fever  ;  but  Clovdly  did 
the  thiny  with  delicate  torture.  He  said,  'Go  to  blazes,'  and  he 
fixed  up  that  marriage — and  there  you  are  I  Clovelly,  I  ilrink  to 
you  ;  you  are  a  master  !  " 

'  Clovelly  acknowlL'ds^e<l  beaut ifidly,  and  brought  off  a  fine  thincj 
about  the  bookmaker  havini;  pocketed  ^,5000  at  the  Derby,  then 
complimented  CoJinel  Ryder  on  his  success  as  a  lecturer  in  London 
(pretty  true,  by  the  way),  and  congratulated  iJiackburn  on  his 
coming  marriage  with  Mrs.  Callendar,  the  Tasmanian  widow. 
What  he  said  of  myself  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  ;  but  it  was 
salaaming  all  round,  with  the  li(|uor  good,  and  fun  bang  over  the 
bulwarks. 

'How  is  Roscoe?  I  didn't  see  as  much  of  him  as  you  did,  lait 
I  liked  him.  Take  my  tip  for  it,  t/iat  looiiiati  will  make  trouble  for 
him  some  day.  She  is  the  biggest  puzzle  I  ever  met.  I  never 
could  tell  whether  she  liked  him  or  liatetl  him  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  either  would  be  the  ruin  of  any  "Cluisium  man."  I  know 
she  saw  something  of  him  while  she  was  in  London,  because  her 
quarters  were  next  to  those  of  my  aunt  the  dowager  (whose  heart 
the  gods  soften  at  my  wedding  I)  in  (^ueen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W. , 
and  who  actually  liked  Mrs.  F.,  called  on  her,  and  asked  her  to 
dinner,  and  Roscoe  too,  whom  she  met  at  her  place.  I  believe  my 
aunt  would  have  used  her  iniluence  lo  get  him  a  good  living,  if  he 
had  played  his  cards  properly  ;  but  I  expect  he  wouldn't  be  jiatron- 
ised,  and  he  went  for  a  "  mickouarec,"  as  they  say  in  the  South 
Seas.  .  .  .  Well,  I'm  otl'  to  the  Spicy  Isles,  then  back  again  to 
marry  a  wife  !     "Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

'  Hy  the  way,  have  you  ever  heard  of  or  seen  IJoyd  Madras  since 
he  slipped  our  cable  at  Aden  and  gave  the  world  another  chance  ? 
I  trust  he  will  spoil  her  wedding — if  she  ever  tries  to  have  one. 
May  I  be  there  to  see  ! ' 


Because  we  shall  see  nothing  more  of  Hunger- 
ford   till  we  finally  dismiss  the   drama,  I  should 
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like  to  say  that  this  voyage  of  his  to  the  West 
Indies  made  his  fortune — that  is,  it  gave  him 
command  of  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  EngHsh 
merchant  service.  In  a  storm  a  disaster  occurred 
to  his  vessel,  his  captain  was  washed  overboard, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  command.  His  .skill, 
fortitude,  and  great  manliness,  under  tragical 
circumstances,  sent  his  name  booming  round  the 
world  ;  and,  coupled,  as  it  was,  with  a  singular 
act  of  personal  valour,  he  had  his  pick  of  all 
vacancies  and  possible  vacancies  in  the  merchant 
service,  boy  (or  little  more)  as  he  was.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  he  is  now  a  happy  husband  and 
father  too. 

The  letter  from  Belle  Treherne  mentioned 
having  met  Clovclly  several  times  of  late,  and, 
with  Hungerford's  words  hot  in  my  mind,  I 
determined,  though  I  had  perfect  confidence  in 
her,  as  in  myself,  to  be  married  at  Christmas- time. 
Her  account  of  the  courtship  of  Blackburn  and 
Mrs.  Callendar  was  as  amusing  as  her  description 
of  an  evening  which  the  bookmaker  had  spent  with 
her  father,  when  he  said  he  was  going  to  marry 
an  actress  whom  he  had  seen  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  a  racing  drama.  This  he  subsequently 
did,  and  she  ran  him  a  breakneck  race  for  many 
a  day,  but  never  making  him  unhappy  or  less  re- 
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sourceful.  His  verdict,  and  his  only  verdict,  upon 
Mrs.  I'^alchion  had  been  confided  to  Blackburn,  who 
in  turn  confided  it  to  Clovelly,  who  passed  it  on 
to  me. 

He  said  :  '  A  woman  is  like  a  horse.  Make  her 
beautiful,  give  her  a  high  temper  and  a  bit  of  bad 
luck  in  her  youth,  and  she'll  take  her  revenge  out 
of  life  ;  even  though  she  runs  straight,  and  wins 
straight  every  time ;  till  she  breaks  her  heart  one 
day  over  a  lost  race.  After  that  she  is  good  to 
live  with  for  ever.  A  heart-break  for  that  kind  is 
their  salvation :  without  it  they  go  on  breaking 
the  hearts  of  others.' 

As  I  read  Belle's  and  Hungerford's  letters  my 
thoughts  went  back  again — as  they  did  so  often 
indeed — to  the  voyage  of  the  Fulvia,  and  then  to 
Mrs.  Falchion's  presence  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  was  a  strange  destiny  in  it  all,  and  I  had 
no  pleasant  anticipations  about  the  end  ;  for,  even 
if  she  could  or  did  do  Roscoe  no  harm,  so  far 
as  his  position  was  concerned,  I  saw  that  she  had 
already  begun  to  make  trouble  between  him  and 
Ruth. 

That  day  which  saw  poor  Bold  rick's  death  put 
her  in  a  conflicting  light  to  me.  Now  I  thought 
I  saw  in  her  unusual  c^entleness,  ar^ain  an  unusual 
irony,  an   almost   flippant   and  cruel   worldliness  ; 
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and  thouc^h  at  tlic  time  she  was  most  touched 
by  the  accident,  I  think  her  fceh'ng  of  horror  at  it 
made  her  appear  to  speak  in  a  way  which  showed 
her  unpleasantly  to  Mr.  DevHn  and  his  daughter. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  Ruth  Devh'n  saw  further 
into  her  character  than  I  guessed,  and  understood 
the  strange  contradictions  of  her  nature.  But  I 
shall,  I  suppose,  never  know  absolutely  about 
that ;  nor  does  it  matter  much  now. 

The  day  succeeding  Phil's  death  was  Sunday, 
and  the  little  church  at  Viking  was  full.  Many 
fishers  had  come  over  from  Sunburst.  It  was 
evident  that  people  expected  Roscoe  to  make 
some  reference  to  Phil's  death  in  his  sermon,  or, 
at  least,  have  a  part  of  the  service  appropriate. 
By  a  singular  chance  the  first  morning  lesson 
was  David's  lamentation  for  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Roscoe  had  a  fine  voice.  He  read  easily,  naturally 
— like  a  cultivated  layman,  not  like  a  clergyman  ; 
like  a  man  who  wished  to  convey  the  simple 
meaning  of  what  he  read,  reverently,  honestly. 
On  the  many  occasions  when  I  heard  him  read 
the  service,  I  noticed  that  he  never  changed  the 
opening  sentence,  though  there  were,  of  course, 
others  from  which  to  choose.  He  drew  the  people 
to  their  feet  always  with  these  words,  spoken  as  it 
were  directly  to  them  : — 
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*  UVit'/i  tJic  icickid  mail  innictli  away  from  tJic 
zuickcdncss  that  he  hath  committed^  ami  docth  thai 
which  is  laivful  ami  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul 
nlivc! 

I  noticed  this  morning  that  he  instantly  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  one,  and  held  it,  with  the 
first  words  of  the  lesson  : 

*  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  ' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  people  at  first  almost 
tried  to  stop  breathing,  so  intense  was  the  feeling. 
Mrs.  Falchion  was  sitting  very  near  me,  and  though 
she  had  worn  her  veil  up  at  first,  as  I  uncharitably 
put  it  then,  to  disconcert  him,  she  drew  it  rather 
quickly  down  as  his  reading  proceeded  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  could  sec,  she  never  took  her  eyes  off  his 
face  through  the  whole  service  ;  and,  impelled  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  watched  her  closely.  Though 
Ruth  Devlin  was  sitting  not  far  from  her,  she 
scarcely  looked  that  way. 

Evidently  the  text  of  the  sermon  was  not 
chosen  that  it  might  have  some  association  with 
Phil's  death,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  simple 
grandeur,  and  certainly  cheerful  stalwartness,  in 
his  interpretation  and  practical  rendering  of  the 
text : 

'  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
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garments  from  BozraJt  ?  .  .  .  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  /  /  that  speak  in  righteousnesSy 
mighty  to  sa7'e.' 

A  man  was  talking  to  men  sensibly,  directly, 
quietly.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  wholesome 
el(Kiuencc  of  his  temperament ;  he  was  a  revelation 
of  humanity  :  what  he  said  had  life. 

I  said  to  myself,  as  I  had  before,  Is  it  possible 
that  this  man  ever  did  anything  unmanly? 

After  the  service,  James  Devlin — with  Ruth — 
came  to  Roscoe  and  myself,  and  asked  us  to  lunch 
at  his  house.  Roscoe  hesitated,  but  I  knew  it  was 
better  for  him  not  to  walk  up  the  hills  and  back 
again  immediately  after  luncheon  ;  so  I  accepted 
for  us  both  ;  and  Ruth  gave  mc  a  grateful  look. 
Roscoe  seemed  almost  anxious  not  to  be  alone  with 
Ruth, — not  from  any  cowardly  feeling,  but  because 
he  was  perplexed  by  the  old  sense  of  coming 
catastrophe,  which,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  he  had 
some  cause  to  feel.  He  and  Mr.  Devlin  talked  of 
Phil's  funeral  and  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made,  and  during  the  general  conversation  Ruth 
and  I  dropped  behind. 

Quite  abruptly  she  said  to  mc  :  •  Who  is  Mrs. 
h'alchion  ? ' 

'  A  widow — it  is  said — rich,  unencumbered,'  I  as 
abruptly  answered. 
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'  But  I  suppose  even  widows  may  liavc  pediiirccs, 
and  be  conjugated  in  the  past  tense,'  was  tlie  cool 
rei)ly.     She  drew  herself  up  a  little  [)roudly. 

I  was  i^reatly  astonished.  Merc  was  a  cjir!  livin^^ 
most  of  her  life  in  these  mountains,  havini^  only 
had  a  few  years  of  social  life  in  the  East,  practising; 
with  considerable  skill  those  arts  of  conversation 
so  much  cultivated  in  metropolitan  drawing-rooms. 
But  I  was  a  very  dull  fellow  then,  and  had  yet  to 
learn  that  women  may  develop  in  a  day  to  won- 
derful things. 

'  Well,'  I  said  in  reply,  '  I  suppose  not.  But  I 
fear  I  cannot  answer  regarding  the  pedigree,  nor 
a  great  deal  about  the  past,  for  T  only  met  her 
under  two  years  ago.' 

'And  yet  I  have  imagined  that  you  knew  her 
pretty  well,  and  that  Mr.  Roscoe  knew  her  even 
better — perhaps,'  she  said  suggestively. 

'  That  is  so,'  I  tried  to  say  with  apparent  frank- 
ness, 'for  she  lived  in  the  South  Seas  with  her 
father,  and  Roscoe  knew  her  there.' 

*  She  is  a  strange  woman,  and  quite  heartless  in 
some  ways  ;  and  yet,  do  you  know,  I  like  her  while 
I  dislike  her ;  and  I  cannot  tell  why.' 

'  Do  not  try  to  tell,'  I  answered,  '  for  she  has  the 
gift  of  making  people  do  both. — I  think  she  likes 
and  dislikes  herself — as  well  as  others.' 
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'As  well  —  as  others,  —  '  she  rcph'ed  slowly. 
•  Ye.s,  I  think  I  have  noticed  that.  You  sec,' she 
added, '  I  do  not  look  at  people  as  most  ^n'rls  of  my 
age:  and  i)erhaps  I  am  no  better  for  that,  liut 
Mrs.  Falchion's  introduction  to  me  occurred  in 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  coincidence  of 
your  knowinjT  her  was  so  strange,  that  my  interest 
is  not  unnatural,  I  suppose.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  I  said,  '  I  am  only  surprised 
that  you  have  restrained  your  curiosity  so  much 
and  so  long.  It  was  all  very  strange  ;  though  the 
meeting  was  quite  to  be  expected,  as  Mrs.  l^'alchion 
herself  explained  that  day.  She  had  determined 
on  coming  over  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  this  place 
was  in  her  way ;  it  is  a  fashionable  resort ;  and  she 
stood  a  good  chance  of  finding  old  friends.' 

'  Yes — of  finding — old  friends,'  was  the  abstracted 
reply.  '  I  like  Miss  Caron,  her  companion,  very 
much  better  than — most  women  I  have  met' 

This  was  not  what  she  was  going  to  say,  but 
she  checked  herself,  lest  she  might  be  suspected 
of  thinking  uncharitably  of  Mrs.  Falchion.  I,  of 
course,  agreed  with  her,  and  told  her  the  story  of 
Gait  Roscoe  and  Hector  Caron,  and  of  Justine's 
earnestness  regarding  her  fancied  debt  to  Roscoe. 

I  saw  that  the  poison  of  anxiety  had  entered  the 
girl's  mind  ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  bear  fruit  of  no 
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cnc^ajijing  quality.  In  her  own  home  however,  it 
was  a  picture  to  see  her  with  her  younj^er  sisters 
and  brotliers,  and  invalid  mother.  She  went  about 
very  hrij^htly  and  sweetly  ainoni^  them,  sjieakinj^ 
to  them  as  if  she  was  mother  to  them  all,  ani^cl  of 
them  all.  domestic  court  for  them  all  ;  as  indeed 
she  was.  1  lore  there  seemed  no  disturbini;'  element 
in  her ;  a  close  observer  might  even  have  said  (and 
in  this  case  I  fancy  I  w.i  that)  that  she  had  no 
mind  or  heart  for  anythiuT  or  anybody  but  these 
few  of  her  blood  and  race.  Ilors  was  a  fine  nature 
— high,  wholesome,  un^  ;lfish.  Yet  it  struck  me 
sadly  also,  to  sec  how  the  rhild-likc  in  her,  and  her 
young  spirit,  had  been  so  early  set  to  tlic  task  of 
defence  and  piotection  :  a  mother  at  whose  breasts 
a  child  had  never  hung  ;  maternal,  but  without  the 
relieving  joys  of  maternity. 

I  knew  that  she  would  carry  through  her  life 
that  too  watchful,  too  anxious  tenderness  ;  that  to 
her  last  xy  she  would  look  back  and  not  remem- 
ber that  she  had  a  childhood  once  ;  because  while 
yet  a  child  she  had  been  made  into  a  woman. 

Such  of  the  daughters  of  men  make  life  beauti- 
ful ;  but  themselves  arc  selfish  who  do  not  sec 
the  almost  intolerable  pathos  of  unselfishness  and 
sacrifice.  At  the  moment  I  was  bitter  with  the 
thought  that,  if  Mrs.  Falchion  determined  anything 
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which  could  steal  away  this  girl's  happiness  from 
her,  even  for  a  time,  I  should  myself  seek  for  some 
keen  revenge — which  was,  as  may  appear,  in  my 
power.  But  I  could  not  go  to  Mrs.  Falchion  now 
and  say, — '  You  intend  some  harm  to  these  two  : 
for  God's  sake  go  away  and  don't  trouble  them  ! ' 
1  had  no  real  ground  for  making  such  a  request. 
Besides,  if  there  was  any  catastrophe,  any  trouble, 
coming,  or  possible,  that  might  hasten  it,  or,  at 
least,  give  it  point. 

I  could  only  wait.  I  had  laid  another  plan,  and 
from  a  telegram  I  had  received  in  answer  to  one  I 
had  sent,  I  believed  it  was  working.  I  did  not 
despair.  I  had,  indeed,  sent  a  cable  to  my  agent 
in  England,  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
address  given  me  by  Boyd  Madras  at  Aden.  I 
had  got  a  reply  saying  that  Boyd  Madras  had 
sailed  for  Canada  by  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers. 
I  had  then  telegraphed  to  a  lawyer  I  knew  in 
Montreal,  and  he  had  replied  that  he  was  on  the 
track  of  the  wanderer. 

All  Viking  and  Sunburst  turned  out  to  Phil 
Boldrick's  funeral.  Everything  was  done  that  he 
had  requested.  The  great  whistle  roared  painfully, 
revolvers  and  guns  were  fired  over  his  grave,  and 
the  new -formed  corporation  appeared.  He  was 
buried  on  the   top   of  a  foot  -  hill,  which,  to  this 
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day.  is  kno,vn  as  ISoldrick's  Own.  The  ^^ravc  was 
covered  by  an  irr,mense  flat  stone  bearing  his  name. 
lut  a  flagstaff  was  erected  near,_no  stouter  one 
stands  on  Beaehy  Head  or  elsewhere.-and  on  it 
was  engraved — 

PHIL  BOLDf<rCK, 
Buried  with  Municipal   Honours 
on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June   iSSj. 

This  to  In-s  Memory,  and  for  the  honour  of 
^  "!<int;  and  Sunburst. 

'Padre;  said  a  river-driver  to  Gait  Roseoe  after 
the^ntes  were  finisl,ed,  ■  that  was  a  man  you  could 

'Padre,'  added  another,  'that  was  a  man  you 
could  bank  on,  and  draw  your  interest  regular 
He  never  done  a  mean  thing,  and  he  never  pal-ed 
w.th  a  mean  man.  He  wasn't  for  getting  his  teeti> 
on  edge  hke  some  in  the  valley.  He  didn't  always 
sKJewith  the  majority,  and  he  had  a  giftofdoin' 
thmgs  on  the  square.' 

Others  .spoke  in  similar  fashion,  and  then  Vikin^ 

went  back  to  work,  and  we  to  our  mountain  cottn,.; 

Many  days   passed    quietly      I    saw   that    Gait 

Koscoe   wished    to   speak    to    n,e   on    the  subject 

perplexing  him,  but  [  did  not  help  hin,.     I  knew 

that  ,t  would  come  in  good  time,  and  the  farther 

off  .t  was  the  better.     I  dreaded  to  hear  what  he 
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had  to  tell,  lest,  in  spite  of  my  confidence  in  him, 
it  should  really  be  a  thing  which,  if  made  public, 
must  bring  ruin.  During  the  evenings  of  these 
days  he  wrote  much  in  his  diary — the  very  book 
that  lies  by  me  now.  Writing  seemed  a  relief  to 
him,  for  he  was  more  cheerful  afterwards.  I  know 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  the  summer 
hotel,  but  whether  they  were  from  Mrs.  Falchion 
or  Justine  Caron  I  was  not  then  aware,  though  I 
afterwards  came  to  know  that  one  of  them  was 
from  Justine,  asking  him  if  she  might  call  on  him. 
He  guessed  that  the  request  was  connected  with 
Hector  Caron's  death  ;  and,  of  course,  gave  his 
consent.  During  this  time  he  did  not  visit  Ruth 
Devlin,  nor  did  he  mention  her  name.  As  for 
myself,  I  was  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  wished 
it  well  over,  whatever  the  result. 

I  make  here  a  few  extracts  from  Roscoe's  diary, 
to  show  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  period  : — 

'  Can  a  man  never  get  away  from  the  consequences  of  his  wicked- 
ness, even  though  he  repents?  .  ,  .  Restitution  is  necessary  as 
well  as  repentance. — But  when  one  cannot  make  restitution,  when 
it  is  impossible  ! — What  then?  I  suppose  one  has  to  reply,  Well, 
you  have  to  suffer,  that  is  all.  .  .  .  Poor  Alo  !  To  think  that  after 
all  these  years,  you  can  strike  me  ! 

'  There  is  something  malicious  in  the  way  Mercy  I'alchion  crosses 
my  path.  What  she  knows,  she  knows  ;— and  what  she  can  do  if 
she  chooses,  I  must  endure. — I  cannot  love  Mercy  Falchion  again, 
and  that,  1  suppose,  is  the  last  thing  she  would  wish  now.  I  cannot 
bring  Alo  back.      But  how  does  that  concern  Iwrl     Why  does  she 
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hate  me  so?  For,  underneath  her  kindest  words, — and  llicy  are 
kind  sometimes, — I  can  detect  the  note  of  enmity,  of  calculating 
scorn.  ...  I  wish  I  could  go  to  Ruth  and  tell  her  all,  and  ask  her 
to  decide  if  she  can  take  a  man  with  such  a  past.  .  .  .  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  had  a  clean  record  of  unflinching  manliness  at 
one's  back  ! ' 

I  add  another  extract : — 

'Phil's  story  of  Danger  Mountain  struck  like  ice  at  my  heart. 
There  was  a  horrible  irony  in  the  thing  :  that  it  should  be  told  to 
me,  of  all  the  world,  and  al  such  a  time  !  Some  would  say,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  the  arrangement  of  Providence.  Not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  it  seems  to  be  the  achievement  of  the  devil.  The  torture 
was  too  malicious  for  God.  .  .  . 

*  Phil's  letter  has  gone  to  his  pal  at  Danger  Mountain.  .   .  .' 

The  fourth  day  after  the  funeral  Justine  Caron 
came  to  sec  Gait  Roscoe.  This  was  the  substance 
of  their  conversation,  as  I  came  to  know  long 
afterwards. 

*  Monsieur,'  slie  said,  '  I  have  come  to  pay  some- 
thing of  a  debt  which  I  owe  to  you.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  you  gave  my  poor  Hector  burial,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten,  and  I  have  brought  you  at 
last — you  must  not  shake  your  head  so — the  money 
you  spent.  .  .  .  But  you  j/uist  take  it.  I  should  be 
miserable  if  you  did  not.  The  money  is  all  that 
I  can  repay  ;  the  kindness  is  for  memory  and 
gratitude  always.' 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  earnestly,  she 
seemed  so  unworldly,  standing  there,  her  life's 
ambition  not  stirring  beyond  duty  to  her  dead.     If 
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goodness  makes  beauty,  she  was  beautiful  ;  and 
yet,  besides  all  that,  she  had  a  warm,  absorbing 
eye,  a  soft,  rounded  cheek,  and  she  carried  in  her 
face  the  light  of  a  cheerful,  engaging  spirit. 

'  Will  it  make  you  happier  if  I  take  the  money  ? ' 
he  said  at  last,  and  his  voice  showed  how  she  had 
moved  him. 

*  So  much  happier  ! '  she  answered,  and  she  put 
a  roll  of  notes  into  his  hand. 

*  Then  I  will  take  it,'  he  replied,  with  a  manner 
not  too  serious,  and  he  looked  at  the  notes  care- 
fully ;  '  but  only  what  I  actually  spent,  remember ; 
what  I  told  you  when  you  wrote  me  at  Hector's 
death  ;  not  this  ample  interest.  You  forget,  Miss 
Caron,  that  your  brother  was  my  friend.' 

'  No,  I  cannot  forget  that.  It  lives  with  me,'  she 
rejoined  softly.  But  she  took  back  the  surplus 
notes.  '  And  I  have  my  gratitude  left  still,'  she 
added,  smiling. 

'  Believe  me  there  is  no  occasion  for  gratitude. 
Why,  what  less  could  one  do  ?  ' 

'  One  could  pass  by  on  the  other  side.' 

*  He  was  not  fallen  among  thieves,'  was  his 
reply ;  '  he  was  among  Englishmen,  the  old  allies 
of  the  French.' 

'  But  the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  people  of  his 
own  country — Frenchmen — passed  him  by.     They 
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were  infamous  in  falsehood,  cruel  to  him  and  to 
me. — You  are  an  Englishman  ;  you  have  heart  and 
kindness.' 

He  hesitated,  then  he  gravely  said  :  '  Do  not  trust 
Englishmen  more  than  you  trust  your  own  country- 
men. We  are  selfish  even  in  our  friendships  often. 
We  stick  to  one  person,  and  to  benefit  that  one  we 
sacrifice  others.  Have  you  found  all  Englishmen 
—  and  wovicn  unselfish?'  He  looked  at  her 
steadily  ;  but  immediately  repented  that  he  had 
asked  the  question,  for  he  had  in  his  mind  one 
whom  they  both  knew,  too  well,  perhaps  ;  and  he 
added  quickly, — 'You  see,  I  am  not  kind.' 

They  were  standing  now  in  the  sunlight  just 
outside  the  house.  His  hands  were  thrust  down  in 
the  pockets  of  his  linen  coat ;  her  hands  opening 
and  shutting  her  parasol  slightly.  They  might, 
from  their  appearance,  have  been  talking  of  very 
inconsequent  things. 

Her  eyes  lifted  sorrowfully  to  his.  *  Ah, 
monsieur,'  she  rejoined,  '  there  are  two  times 
when  one  must  fear  a  woman.'  She  answered 
his  question  more  directly  than  he  could  have 
conjectured.  But  she  felt  that  she  must  warn 
him. 

*  I  do  not  understand,'  he  said. 

*  Of  course  you  do  not.     Only  women  themselves 
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understand  that  the  two  times  when  one  must  fear 
a  woman  arc  when  she  hates,  and  when  she  loves 
— after  a  kind.  When  she  gets  wicked  or  mad 
enough  to  hate,  cither  through  jealousy  or  because 
she  cannot  love  where  she  would,  she  is  merci- 
less. She  does  not  know  the  honour  of  the  game. 
She  has  no  pity.  Then,  sometimes  when  she  loves 
in  a  way,  she  is,  as  you  say,  most  selfish.  I  mean 
a  love  which  is  —  not  possible.  Then  she  does 
some  mad  act — all  women  are  a  little  mad  some- 
times ; — most  of  us  wish  to  be  good,  but  we  are 
quicksilver.  .  .  .' 

Roscoe's  mind  had  been  working  fast.  He  saw 
she  meant  to  warn  him  against  Mrs.  Falchion.  His 
face  flushed  slightly.  He  knew  that  Justine  had 
thought  well  of  him,  and  now  he  knew  also  that 
she  suspected  something  not  creditable  or,  at  least, 
hazardous  in  his  life. 

'  And  the  man — the  man  whom  the  woman 
hates  ? ' 

*  When  the  woman  hates  —  and  loves  too,  the 
man  is  in  danger.' 

'  Do  you  know  of  such  a  man  ? '  he  almost 
shrinkingly  said. 

'If  I  did  I  would  say  to  him.  The  world  is  wide. 
There  is  no  glory  in  fighting  a  woman  who  will 
not   be    fair   in    battle.     She  will    say  what   may 
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appear  to  he  true,  but  what  .she  knows  in  lier  own 
heart  to  be  false — false  and  bad.' 

Roscoe  now  saw  that  Justine  had  more  than  an 
inkling  of  his  story. 

He  said  calmly  :  '  You  would  advise  tliat  man  to 
flee  from  danger  ? ' 

'  Yes,  to  flee,'  she  replied  hurriedly,  with  a  strange 
anxiety  in  her  eyes;  'for  sometimes  a  woman  is 
not  satisfied  with  words  that  kill.  She  becomes 
less  than  human,  and  is  like  Jael.' 

Justine  knew  that  Mrs.  Falchion  held  a  sword 
over  Roscoe's  career ;  she  guessed  that  Mrs. 
Falchion  both  cared  for  him  and  hated  him  too ; 
but  she  did  not  know  the  true  reason  of  the  hatred, 
— that  only  came  out  afterwards.  Woman-like,  she 
exaggerated  in  order  that  she  might  move  him  ; 
but  her  motive  was  good,  and  what  she  said  was 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  facts  of  life. 

'The  man's  life  even  might  be  in  danger?'  he 
asked. 

'  It  might.' 

'  But  surely  that  is  not  so  dreadful,'  he  still  said 
calmly.     '  Death  is  not  the  worst  of  evils." 

'  No,  not  the  worst ;  one  has  to  think  of  the  evil 
word  as  well.  The  evil  word  can  be  outlived  ;  but 
the  man  must  think  of  those  who  really  love  him, 
— who  would  die  to  save  him, — and  whose  hearts 
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would  break  if  lie  were  killed.  Love  can  outlive 
slander,  but  it  is  bitter  when  it  has  to  outlive  both 
slander  and  death.  It  is  easy  to  love  with  joy  so 
long  as  both  live,  though  there  are  worlds  between. 
Thoughts  fly  and  meet ;  but  Death  makes  the  great 
division.  .  .  .  Love  can  only  live  in  the  pleasant 
world.' 

Very  abstractedly  he  said  :  'Is  it  a  pleasant 
world  to  you  ?  ' 

She  did  not  reply  directly  to  that,  but  answered  : 
*  Monsieur,  if  you  know  of  such  a  man  as  I  speak 
of,  warn  him  to  fly.'  And  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  ground  and  looked  earnestly  at  him.  Now 
her  face  was  slightly  flushed,  she  looked  almost 
beautiful, 

*  I  know  of  such  a  man,'  he  replied,  'but  he  will 
not  go.  He  has  to  answer  to  his  own  soul  and  his 
conscience.  He  is  not  without  fear,  but  it  is  only 
fear  for  those  who  care  for  him,  be  they  ever  so  few. 
And  he  hopes  that  they  will  be  brave  enough  to 
face  his  misery,  if  it  must  come.  For  we  know 
that  courage  has  its  hour  of  comfort.  .  .  .  When 
such  a  man  as  you  speak  of  has  his  dark  hour  he 
will  stand  firm.' 

Then  with  a  great  impulse  he  added :  '  This 
man  whom  I  know  did  wrong,  but  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  doing  a  still  greater.     The  consequence 
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of  the  first  thing  followed  him.  He  could  never 
make  restitution.  Years  went  by.  Some  one  knew 
that  dark  spot  in  his  life — his  Nemesis.' 

'The  worst  Nemesis  in  this  life,  monsieur,  is 
always  a  woman,'  she  interrupted. 

*  Perhaps  she  is  the  surest,'  he  continued.     '  The 

woman  faced  him  in  the  hour  of  his  peace  and ' 

he  paused.     His  voice  was  husky. 

*  Yes,  "and,"  monsieur? ' 

*  And  he  knows  that  she  would  ruin  him,  and 
kill  his  heart  and  destroy  his  life.' 

*  The  waters  of  Marah  are  bitter,'  she  murmured, 
and  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him  to  the 
woods.  There  was  no  trouble  there.  The  birds 
were  singing,  black  squirrels  were  jumping  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  they  could  hear  the  tapping 
of  the  woodpecker.  She  slowly  drew  on  her  gloves, 
as  if  for  occupation. 

He  spoke  at  length  as  though  thinking  aloud : 
'  But  he  knows  that,  whatever  comes,  life  has  had 
for  him  more  compensations  than  he  deserves.  For, 
in  his  trouble,  a  woman  came,  and  said  kind  words, 
and  would  have  helped  him  if  she  could.' 

'  There  were  two  women,'  she  said  solemnly. 

*  Two  women  ?  '  he  repeated  slowly. 

*  The  one  stayed  in  her  home  and  prayed,  and 
the  other  came.' 
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*  I  do  not  understand,'  he  said  :  and  he  spoke 
truly. 

*  Love  is  always  praying  for  its  own,  therefore 
one  woman  prayed  at  home.  The  other  woman 
who  came  was  full  of  gratitude,  for  the  man  was 
noble,  she  owed  him  a  great  debt,  and  she  believed 
in  him  always.  She  knew  that  if  at  any  time  in 
his  life  he  had  done  wrong,  the  sin  was  without 
malice  or  evil.' 

*  The  woman  is  gentle  and  pitiful  with  him,  God 
knows.' 

She  spoke  quietly  now,  and  her  gravity  looked 
strange  in  one  so  young. 

'  God  knows  she  is  just,  and  would  see  him  justly 
treated.  She  is  so  far  beneath  him !  and  yet  one 
can  serve  a  friend  though  one  is  humble  and  poor.' 

*  How  strange,'  he  rejoined,  *  that  the  man  should 
think  himself  miserable  who  is  befriended  in  such 
a  way !  .  .  .  Justine  Caron,  he  will  carry  to  his 
grave  the  kindness  of  this  woman.' 

'  Monsieur/  she  added  humbly,  yet  with  a  brave 
light  in  her  eyes,  'it  is  good  to  care  whether  the 
wind  blows  bitter  or  kind.  Every  true  woman  is 
a  mother,  though  she  have  no  child.  She  longs  to 
protect  the  suffering,  because  to  protect  is  in  her 
so  far  as  God  is.  .  .  .  Well,  this  woman  cares  that 
way.  .  .  .'     She  held  out  her  hand  to  say  good-bye. 
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Her  look  was  simple,  direct,  and  kind.  Their 
parting  words  were  few  and  unremarkable. 

Roscoe  watched  Justine  Caron  as  she  passed  out 
into  the  shade  of  the  woods,  and  he  said  to  himself 
-'Gratitude  like  that  is  a  wonderful  thincr.'  hJ 
should  have  said  something  else,  but  he  did  not 
know,  and  she  did  not  wish  him  to  know :  and  he 
never  knew. 
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A   DUEL  IN   ARCADY. 

THE  more  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Falchion's  attitude 
towards  Roscoc,  the  more  I  was  puzzled. 
But  I  had  at  last  reduced  the  position  to  this : — 
Years  ago  Roscoe  had  cared  for  her  and  she 
had  not  cared  for  him.  Angered  or  indignant  at 
her  treatment  of  him,  Roscoe's  affections  declined 
unworthily  elsewhere.  Then  came  a  catastrophe  of 
some  kind,  in  which  Alo  (whoever  she  might  be) 
suffered.  The  secret  of  this  catastrophe  Mrs. 
Falchion,  as  I  believe,  held.  There  was  a  parting, 
a  lapse  of  years,  and  then  the  meeting  on  the 
FiUvia :  with  it,  partial  restoration  of  Mrs.  Falchion's 
influence,  then  its  decline,  and  then  a  complete 
change  of  position.  It  was  now  Mrs.  Falchion 
that  cared,  and  Roscoe  that  shunned.  It  perplexed 
me  that  there  seemed  to  be  behind  Mrs.  Falchion's 
present  regard  for  Roscoe,  some  weird  expression 
of  vengeance,  as   though  somehow  she  had  been 
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wronged,  and  it  was  licr  duty  to  punish.  In  no 
other  way  was  the  position  definable.  That  Roscoe 
would  never  marry  lier  was  certain  to  my  mind. 
That  he  could  not  marry  her  now  was  also  certain 
— to  me  ; — I  had  the  means  to  prevent  it.  That 
she  wished  to  marry  him  I  was  not  sure,  though 
she  undoubtedly  cared  for  him.  Remained,  there- 
fore, the  supposition  that  if  he  cared  for  her  she 
would  do  him  no  harm,  as  to  his  position.  But 
if  he  married  Ruth,  disaster  would  ccmc — Roscoe 
himself  acknowledged  that  she  held  the  key  of 
his  fortunes. 

Upon  an  impulse,  and  as  a  last  resort,  I  had 
taken  action  whereby  in  some  critical  moment  I 
might  be  able  to  wield  a  power  over  Mrs.  Falchion. 
I  was  playing  a  blind  game,  but  it  was  the  only 
card  I  held.  I  had  heard  from  the  lawyer  in 
Montreal  that  Madras,  under  another  name,  had 
gone  to  the  prairie  country  to  enter  the  mounted 
police.  I  had  then  telegraphed  to  Winnipeg,  but 
had  got  no  answer. 

I  had  seen  her  many  times,  but  we  had  never, 
except  very  remotely,  touched  upon  the  matter 
which  was  uppermost  in  both  our  minds.  It  was 
not  my  wish  to  force  the  situation.  I  knew  that 
my  opportunity  would  come  wherein  to  spy  upon 
the  mind  of  the  enemy.    It  came.    On  the  evening 
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that  Justine  Caron  called  upon  Roscoe,  I  accident- 
ally met  Mrs.  Falchion  in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel. 
She  was  with  several  people,  and  as  I  spoke  to  her 
she  made  a  little  gesture  of  invitation.  I  went  over, 
was  introduced  to  her  companions,  and  then  she 
said : 

'  Dr.  Marmion,  I  have  not  yet  made  that  visit  to 
the  salmon-fishers  at  Sunburst.  Unfortunately,  on 
the  days  when  I  called  on  Miss  Devlin,  my  time 
was  limited.  But  now  I  have  a  thirst  for  adven- 
ture, and  time  hangs  heavy.  Will  you  perform 
your  old  office  of  escort,  and  join  a  party,  which  we 
can  make  up  here,  to  go  to-morrow  ? ' 

I  had  little  love  for  Mrs.  Falchion,  but  I  con- 
sented, because  it  seemed  to  me  the  chance  had 
come  for  an  effective  talk  with  her ;  and  I  suggested 
that  we  should  go  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  and  remain  till  night  and  see  the  Indians,  the 
half-breeds,  and  white  fishermen  working  by  torch- 
light on  the  river.  The  proposition  was  accepted 
with  delight. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  feud  that 
existed  between  Viking  and  Sunburst,  the  river- 
drivers  and  the  fishers.  During  the  last  few  days, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great  many  idle 
river-men  about,  the  river-driving  for  the  season 
being  done,  there  had  been  more  than  one  quarrel 
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of  a  serious  nature  at  Sunburst.  It  had  needed 
a  great  deal  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Devlin  and  his  supporters  to  prevent  fighting.  In 
Sunburst  itself,  Mr,  Devlin  had  much  personal 
influence.  He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  strong 
character,  bold,  powerful,  persuasive.  But  this 
year  there  had  been  a  large  number  of  rough, 
adventurous  characters  among  the  river- men,  and 
they  seemed  to  take  delight  in  making  sport  of, 
and  even  interfering  with,  the  salmon-fishers.  We 
talked  of  these  things  for  some  time,  and  then  I 
took  my  leave.  As  I  went,  Mrs.  Falchion  stepped 
after  me,  tapped  me  on  the  arm,  and  said  in  a  slow, 
indolent  tone : 

'  Whenever  you  and  I  meet,  Dr.  Marmion, 
something  happens  —  something  strange.  What 
particular  catastrophe  have  you  arranged  for 
to-morrow?  For  you  arc,  you  know,  the  chorus 
to  the  drama.' 

'  Do  not  spoil  the  play,'  I  said,  '  by  anticipation.' 

*  One  gets  very  weary  of  tragedy,'  she  retorted. 
'  Comedy  would  be  a  relief  Could  you  not 
manage  it  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know  about  to-morrow,'  I  said,  '  as  to 
a  comedy.  But  I  promise  you  that  one  of  these 
days  I  will  present  to  you  the  very  finest  comedy 
imaginable.' 
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'You  speak  onicularl}/,' she  said;  'still,  you  arc 
a  professor,  and  professors  always  pose.  But  now, 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  comedy  you  could  arrange  would  be  as 
effective  as  your  own.' 

'You  have  read  Much  Ado  about  NotJiingl  I 
said. 

'  Oh,  it  is  as  good  as  that,  is  it  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Well,  it  has  just  as  good  a  final  situation,'  I 
answered.  She  seemed  puzzled,  for  she  saw  I 
spoke  with  some  under-current  of  meaning.  '  Mrs. 
Falchion,'  I  said  to  her  suddenly  and  earnestly, 
'  I  wish  you  to  think  between  now  and  to-morrow 
of  what  I  am  just  going  to  say  to  you.' 

'  It  sounds  like  the  task  set  an  undergraduate, 
but  go  on,'  she  said. 

*  I  wish  you  to  think,'  said  I,  '  of  the  fact  that  I 
helped  to  save  your  life.' 

She  flushed ;  an  indignant  look  shot  up  in  her 
face,  and  she  '^aid,  her  voice  vibrating : 

'  What  man  would  have  done  less  ? '  Then, 
almost  immediately  after,  as  though  repenting  of 
what  she  had  said,  she  continued  in  a  lower  tone 
and  with  a  kind  of  impulsiveness  uncommon  to 
her, — 'But  you  had  courage,  and  I  appreciate  that; 
still,  do  not  ask  too  much.     Good-night' 

We  parted  at  that,  and  did  not  meet  again  until 
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the  next  afternoon,  when  I  joined  her  and  her 
party  at  the  summer  hotel.  Together  we  journeyed 
down  to  Sunburst, 

It  was  the  height  of  the  sahiion-fishing  season. 
Sunburst  lay  cloyed  among  the  products  of  field 
and  forest  and  stream.  At  Viking  one  got  the 
impression  of  a  strong  pioneer  life,  vibraiit,  eager, 
and  with  a  touch  of  Arcady.  But  viewed  from 
a  distance  Sunburst  seemed  Arcady  itself.  It  was 
built  in  green  pastures,  which  stretched  back  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  smooth,  luscious,  undulating 
to  the  foot-hills.  This  was  on  one  side  of  the 
Whi-Whi  River.  On  the  other  side  was  a  narrow 
margin,  and  then  a  sheer  wall  of  hills  in  exquisite 
verdure.  The  houses  were  of  wood,  and  chiefly 
painted  white,  sweet  and  cool  in  the  vast  greenness. 
Cattle  wandered  shoulders  deep  in  the  rich  grass, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  to  be  had  for  the  picking. 
The  population  was  strangely  mixed.  Men  had 
drifted  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes 
with  their  families,  sometimes  without  them. 
Many  of  them  had  settled  here  after  mining  at 
the  Caribou  field  and  other  places  on  the  Frazer 
River.  Mexican,  Portuguese,  Canadian,  Californian, 
Australian,  Chinaman,  and  Coolie  lived  here,  side 
by  side,  at  ease  in  the  quiet  land,  following  a 
primitive  occupation  with  primitive  methods. 
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One  could  pick  out  the  Indian  section  of  the 
village,  because  not  far  from  it  was  the  Indian 
graveyard,  with  its  scaffolding  of  poles  and  brush 
and  its  offerings  for  the  dead.  There  were  almost 
interminable  rows  of  scaffolding  on  the  river's  edge 
and  upon  the  high  bank  where  hung  the  salmon 
drying  in  the  sun.  The  river,  as  it  ambled  along, 
here  over  shallows,  there  over  rapids  and  tiny 
waterfalls,  was  the  pathway  for  millions  and 
millions  of  salmon  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  West 
and  North  —  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of 
spawn.  They  came  in  droves  so  thick  at  times 
that,  crowding  up  the  little  creeks  which  ran  into 
the  river,  they  filled  them  so  completely  as  to  dam 
up  the  water  and  make  the  courses  a  solid  mass 
of  living  and  dead  fish.  In  the  river  itself  they 
climbed  the  rapids  and  leaped  the  little  waterfalls 
with  incredible  certainty ;  except  where  man  had 
prepared  his  traps  for  them.  Sometimes  these 
traps  were  weirs  or  by-washes,  made  of  long  lateral 
tanks  of  wicker-work.  Down  among  the  boulders 
near  the  shore,  scaffoldings  were  raised,  and  from 
these  the  fishermen  with  nets  and  wicker-work 
baskets  caught  the  fish  as  they  came  up. 

We  wandered  about  during  the  afternoon  im- 
mensely interested  in  all  that  we  saw.  During 
that  time  the  party  was  much   together,  and  my 
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conversation  with  Mrs,  Falchion  was  general.  Wc 
had  supper  at  a  quiet  h'ttle  tavern,  idled  away  an 
hour  in  drinking  in  the  pleasant  scene  ;  and  when 
dusk  came  went  out  aq'ain  to  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

From  the  time  wc  left  the  tavern  to  wander  by 
the  river  I  managed  to  be  a  good  deal  alone  with 
Mrs,  Falchion,  I  do  not  know  whether  she  saw 
that  I  was  anxious  to  speak  with  her  privately,  but 
I  fancy  she  did.  Whatever  wc  had  to  say  must, 
in  the  circumstances,  however  serious,  be  kept 
superficially  unimportant.  And,  as  it  happened, 
our  serious  conference  was  carried  on  with  an  air 
of  easy  gossip,  combined  with  a  not  artificial 
interest  in  all  we  saw.  And  there  was  much  to 
see.  Far  up  and  down  the  river  the  fragrant  dusk 
was  spotted  with  the  smoky  red  light  of  torches, 
and  the  atmosphere  shook  with  shadows,  through 
which  ran  the  song  of  the  river,  more  amiable  than 
the  song  of  the  saw,  and  the  low,  weird  cry  of  the 
Indians  and  white  men  as  they  toiled  for  salmon 
in  the  glare  of  the  torches.  Here  upon  a  scaffolding 
a  half-dozen  swung  their  nets  and  baskets  in  the 
swift  river,  hauling  up  with  their  very  long  poles 
thirty  or  forty  splendid  fish  in  an  hour  ;  there  at 
a  small  cascade,  in  great  baskets  sunk  into  the 
water,  a  couple  of  Indians  caught  and  killed  the 
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salmon  that,  in  trying  to  leap  the  fall,  plumped  into 
the  wicker-cage  ;  beyond,  others,  more  idle  and  less 
enterprising,  speared  the  finny  travellers,  thus  five 
hundred  miles  from  home — the  brave  Pacific. 

Upon  the  banks  the  cleaning  and  curing  went 
on,  the  women  and  children  assisting,  and  as  the 
Indians  and  half-breeds  worked  they  sang  cither 
the  wild  Indian  melodies,  snatches  of  brave  old 
songs  of  the  voyageurs  of  a  past  century,  or  hymns 
taught  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  persons  of 
such  noble  men  as  Perc  Lacombe  and  Pere  Uurieu, 
who  have  wandered  up  and  down  the  vast  plains 
of  both  sides  of  the  Rockies  telling  an  old  story  in 
a  picturesque,  heroic  way.  These  old  hymns  were 
written  in  Chinook,  that  strange  language,  — 
French,  English,  Spanish,  Indian, — arranged  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  is,  like  the 
wampum-belt,  a  common  tongue  for  tribes  and 
peoples  not  speaking  any  language  but  their  own. 
They  were  set  to  old  airs — lullabies,  chansons, 
barcarolles,  serenades,  taken  out  of  the  folk-lore  of 
many  lands.  Time  and  again  had  these  simple 
arcadian  airs  been  sung  as  a  prelude  to  some  tribal 
act  that  would  not  bear  the  search-light  of  civilisa- 
tion —  little  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rockies, 
for  they  have  hard  hearts  and  fierce  tongues,  but 
much  by  the  Shuswaps,  Siwashes,  and  other  tribes 
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of  the  Pacific  slo[)c,  whose  natures  are  for  peace 
more  than  for  war  ;  who,  one  antique  day,  drifted 
across  from  Japan  or  the  Corea,  and  never,  even  in 
their  wild,  nomadic  state,  forgot  their  skill  and 
craft  in  wood  and  gold  and  silver. 

We  sat  on  the  shore  and  watched  the  scene  for 
a  time,  saying  nothing.  Now  and  again,  as  from 
scaffolding  to  scaffolding,  from  boat  to  boat,  and 
from  house  to  house,  the  Chinook  song  rang  and 
was  caught  up  in  a  slow  monotone,  so  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  toil,  there  came  the  sound  of  an  Indian 
drum  beaten  indolently,  or  the  rattle  of  dry  hard 
sticks — a  fantastic  accompaniment. 

'Does  it  remind  you  of  the  South  Seas?'  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Falchion,  as,  with  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
she  watched  the  scene. 

She  drew  herself  up,  almost  with  an  effort,  as 
though  she  had  been  lost  in  thought,  and  looked 
at  me  curiously  for  a  moment.  She  seemed  trying 
to  call  back  her  mind  to  consider  my  question. 
Presently  she  answered  me  :  '  Very  little.  There 
is  .something  finer,  stronger  here.  The  atmosphere 
has  more  nerve,  the  life  more  life.  This  is  not  a 
land  for  the  idle  or  vicious,  pleasant  as  it  is.' 

'  What  a  thinker  you  are,  Mrs.  Falchion  ! ' 

She  seemed  to  recollect  herself  suddenly.  Her 
voice  took  on  an  inflection  of  satire.     '  You  say  it 
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with  the  air  of  a  discoverer.     With  Columbus  and 

Hervey   and    you,  the  world '     She   stopped, 

laughing  softly  at  the  thrust,  and  moved  the  dust 
about  with  her  foot. 

*  In  spite  of  the  sarcasm,  I  am  going  to  add  that 
I  feel  a  personal  satisfaction  in  your  being  a  woman 
who  does  think,  and  acts  more  on  thought  than 
impulse.' 

' "  Personal  satisfaction  "  sounds  very  royal  and 
august.  It  is  long,  I  imagine,  since  you  took  a 
— personal  satisfaction — in  me.' 

I  was  not  to  be  daunted.  '  People  who  think 
a  good  deal  and  live  a  fresh,  outdoor  life — you  do 
that — naturally  act  most  fairly  and  wisely  in  time 
of  difficulty — and  contretemps.' 

*  But  I  had  the  impression  that  you  thought  I 
acted  unfairly  and  unwisely — at  such  times  ! ' 

We  had  come  exactly  where  I  wanted.  In  our 
minds  we  were  both  looking  at  those  miserable 
scenes  on  the  Fulvia,  when  Madras  sought  to  adjust 
the  accounts  of  life  and  sorely  muddled  them. 

'But,'  said  I,  'you  are  not  the  same  woman  that 
you  were.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Oracle  ! '  she  answered  :  *  and  by 
what  necromancy  do  you  know  ? ' 

'By  none.  I  think  you  are  sorry  now — I  hope 
you  are — for  what ' 
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She  interrupted  me  indignantly.  '  You  go  too 
far.  You  are  almost — insolent.  You  said  once 
that  the  matter  should  be  buried,  and  yet  here  you 
work  for  an  opportunity,  Heaven  knows  why,  to 
place  me  at  a  disadvantage  ! ' 

'  Pardon  me,'  I  answered  ;  '  I  said  that  I  would 
never  bring  up  those  wretched  scenes  unless  there 
was  cause.     There  is  cause.' 

She  got  to  her  feet.  *  What  cause — what  pos- 
sible cause  can  there  be  ?  ' 

I  met  her  eye  firmly.  *  I  am  bound  to  stand  by 
my  friend,'  I  said.  '  And  I  can  and  will  stand  by 
him.' 

'  If  it  is  a  game  of  drawn  swords,  beware ! '  she 
retorted.  *  You  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  common 
adventuress.  Y^ou  mistake  me,  and  forget  that  you 
— of  all  men — have  little  margin  of  high  morality 
on  which  to  speculate.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  forget  that,'  1  said,  *  nor  do  I  think 
of  you  as  an  adventuress.  But  I  am  sure  you  hold 
a  power  over  my  friend,  and ' 

She  stopped  me.  '  Not  one  more  word  on  the 
subject.  You  are  mad  to  suppose  this  or  that. 
Be  wise :  do  not  irritate  and  annoy  a  woman  like 
me.  It  were  better  to  please  me  than  to  preach 
to  me.' 

'  Mrs.  Falchion,'  I  said  firmly,  '  I  wish  to  please 
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you, — so  well  that  some  day  you  will  feel  that  I 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  you  as  well  as  to 
him ' 

Again  she  interrupted  me.  '  You  talk  in  foolish 
riddles.     No  good  can  come  of  this.' 

'  I  can  not  believe  that,'  I  urged  ;  '  for  when  once 
your  heart  is  moved  by  the  love  of  a  man,  you  will 
be  just,  and  then  the  memory  of  another  man  who 
loved  you  and  sinned  for  you ' 

'  Oh,  you  coward  ! '  she  broke  out  scornfully : 
*  you  coward  to  persist  in  this  ! ' 

I  made  a  little  motion  of  apology  with  my  hand, 
and  was  silent.  I  was  satisfied.  I  felt  that  I  had 
touched  her  as  no  words  of  mine  had  ever  touched 
her  before.  If  she  became  emotional,  was  vulner- 
able in  her  feelings,  I  know  that  Roscoe's  peace 
micfht  be  assured.  That  she  loved  Roscoe  now  I 
was  quite  certain.  Through  the  mists  I  could  see 
a  way,  even  if  I  ftiiled  to  find  Madras  and  arrange 
another  surprising  situation.  She  was  breathing 
hard  with  excitement. 

Presently  she  said  with  incredible  quietness  :  '  Do 
not  force  me  to  do  hard  things.     I  have  a  secret.' 

'  I  have  a  secret  too,'  I  answered.  *  Let  us  com- 
promise.' 

'  I  do  not  fear  your  secret,'  she  answered.  She 
thought  1  was  referring  to  her  husband's  death. 
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W.II.     Tliat  u-ould  be  a  j^ood  day  for  you  ' 

'Let   t,s    go;   she   said;    then,  presently :    'No 

;:L:1"   "^^"^  ^-'    ^-^-    "-   -   --C.   Been' 

I   vvas  satisfied.     VVc  sat  down.     She  watched 

t-  scene  silently,  and   iwatehed  her.     I  felt  tat 

as    on      ;       f^^^^ 

I    then    became    silent    even    to    myself.     The 
wclterm,  river,  the  fishers  and    their  labour  and 
t^--  son,s,  the  tall  dark  hills,  the  deep  ,loonn- 
pastures,  the  flarin,  lights,  were  then  in  a  dre  m 
before  me;  but  I  was  thinking,  planning. 

As   we   sat    there,  we   heard    noises,   not    very 
harmonious,  interrupting  the  song  of  the  salmon 
fi^hers.    We  got  up  to  see.     A  score  of  river-drivers 

were  marching  down  through  the  village,  mocking 
the  fishers  and  makin.o-  vufLi   ^:.,.k      ^'         ,.     "^ 

-Ihe  Indians 


took   little  notice,  but   the  half- 


fishers  were  restless 
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at  least,'  she  added  cheerfully  ;  '  for  I  suppose  no 
lives  would  be  lost.' 

*  One  cannot  tell,'  I  answered  ;  *  lives  do  not 
count  so  much  in  new  lands.' 

'Killing  is  hateful,  but  I  like  to  see  courage.' 

And  she  did  sec  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

RIDING   THE    REEFS. 

T"':;:::;^"°°" '^-- -sitting  on  ehe 
with  hcfal  ?  '"        "'''■  "''^■"  '^""'  -d'--  "P 
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She  spoke  to  him  once,  but  he  d,Vl  n.f 
to  hear.     She  touched  his   arl      H  ''"" 

feet.  "■     ^'^  sot  'o  his 

^^  •  you  were  so  engaged  that  ,ou  did  not  hear  me,- 

'The  noise  of  the  nnMcM  u 
o^  rapids  !    he  answered  after  n 

strange  pause,  -and  your  footstep  is  very  hght 

theriZe'^'''^^'''^^^^"^'-''^'^^^^^^^ 
the  ra,l  o   the  copmg,  looked  meditatively  into  the 

orrent  beiov,  and  replied  :  ■  Is  it  so  iight  >'    ^h  „ 

af  er  a  pause.  •  Vou  have  not  asked  me  how  I  c^m  ' 

who  came  with  me,  or  why  I  am  here'  ' 

' 't  was  first  necessary  for   „,e  to  conceive  tl,e 
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delightful  fact  that  you  arc  here,'  he  said  in  a 
dazed,  and,  therefore,  not  convincing  tone. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes.  '  Please  do  not 
pay  me  the  ill  compliment  of  a  compliment,'  she 
said.  '  Was  it  the  sailor  who  spoke  then  or  the — 
or  yourself?     It  is  not  like  you.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  compliment,'  he  replied. 
'  I  was  thinking  about  critical  and  important 
things.' 

' "  Critical  and  important "  sounds  large,'  she 
returned. 

'  And  the  awakening  was  sudden,'  he  continued. 
'  Yuu  must  make  allowance,  please,  for ' 

'  For  the  brusque  appearance  of  a  very  unimagin- 
ative, substantial,  and  undreamlike  person  ?  I  do. 
And  now,  since  you  will  not  put  me  quite  at  my 
ease  by  assuming,  in  words,  that  I  have  been 
properly  "  chaperoned "  here,  I  must  inform  you 
that  my  father  waits  hard  by — is,  as  my  riotous 
young  brother  says,  "  without  on  the  mat."  ' 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  he  replied  with  more  politeness 
than  exactness. 

'  That  I  was  duly  escorted,  or  that  my  father  is 
"without  on  the  mat"?  .  .  .  However,  you  do  not 
a[)i)ear  glad  one  way  or  the  other.  And  now  I 
must  explain  our  business.  It  is  to  ask  your 
company  at  dinner  (do  consider  yourself  honoured 
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— actually  a  formal  dinner  party  in  the  Rockies  !) 
to  meet  the  lieutenant-jjovernor,  who  is  comincr  to 
sec  our  famous  Viking  and  Sunburst.  .  .  .  But  you 
arc  expected  to  go  out  where  my  father  feeds  his 
— there,  see, — his  horse  on  your  "  trim  parterre." 
And  now  that  I  have  done  my  duty  as  page  and 
messenger  without  a  word  of  assistance,  Mr.  Roscoc, 
will  you  go  and  encourage  my  father  to  hope  that 
you  will  be  vis-a-vis  to  his  excellency  ? '  She 
lightly  beat  the  air  with  her  whip,  while  I  took  a 
good  look  at  the  charming  scene. 

Roscoe  looked  seriously  at  the  girl  for  an  instant. 
He  understood  too  well  the  source  of  such  gay 
social  banter.  He  knew  it  covered  a  hurt.  He 
said  to  her  :  '  Is  this  Ruth  Devlin  or  another?' 

And  she  replied  very  gravely :  '  It  is  Ruth 
Devlin  and  another  too,'  and  she  looked  down  to 
the  chasm  beneath  with  a  peculiar  smile ;  and  her 
eyes  were  troubled. 

He  left  her,  and  went  and  spoke  to  her  father 
whom  I  had  joined,  but,  after  a  moment,  returned 
to  Ruth. 

Ruth  turned  slightly  to  meet  him  as  he  came. 
'  And  is  the  prestige  of  the  house  of  Devlin  to 
be  supported  ? '  she  said  ;  *  and  the  governor  to 
be  entertained  with  tales  of  flood  and  field  ? ' 

His    face    had    now    settled     into    a    peculiar 
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calmness.  He  said  with  a  touch  of  mock  irony : 
'  The  sailor  shall  play  his  part  —  the  obedient 
retainer  of  the  house  of  Devlin.' 

*  Oh,'  she  said,  *  you  are  malicious  now !  You 
turn  your  long  accomplished  satire  on  a  woman.' 
And  she  nodded  to  the  hills  opposite,  as  if  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  as  they  had  said  to  her :  those 
grand  old  hills  with  which  she  had  lived  since 
childhood,  to  whom  she  had  told  all  that  had  ever 
happened  to  her. 

*  No,  indeed  no,'  he  replied,  '  though  I  am 
properly  rebuked.  I  fear  I  am  malicious, — just  a 
little,  but  it  is  all  inner-self-malice  :  "  Rome  turned 
upon  itself." ' 

'  But  one  cannot  always  tell  when  irony  is 
intended  for  the  speaker  of  it.  Yours  did  not 
seem  applied  to  yourself,'  was  her  slov/  answer, 
and  she  seemed  more  interested  in  Mount  Trinity 
than  in  h'm. 

*  No  ? '  Then  he  said  with  a  playful  sadness  :  '  A 
moment  ago  you  were  not  completely  innocent  of 
irony,  were  you  ? ' 

'  But  a  man  is  big  and  broad,  and  should  not — 
he  should  be  magnanimous,  leaving  it  to  woman, 
whose  life  is  spent  among  little  things,  to  be  guilty 
of  littlenesses.  But  see  how  daring  I  am — speaking 
like  this  to  you  who  know  so  much  more  than  I 
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do.  .  .  .  Surely,  you  are  still  only  humorous, 
when  you  speak  of  irony  turned  upon  yourself 
— the  irony  so  icy  to  your  friends?' 

She  had  developed  greatly.  Her  mind  had 
been  sharpened  by  pain.  The  edge  of  her  wit  had 
become  poignant,  her  speech  rendered  logical  and 
allusive.  Roscoe  was  wise  enough  to  understand 
that  the  change  in  her  had  been  achieved  by  the 
change  in  himself;  that  since  Mrs.  Falchion  came, 
Ruth  had  awakened  sharply  to  a  distress  not 
exactly  definable.  She  felt  that  though  he  had 
never  spoken  of  love  to  her,  she  had  a  right  to 
share  his  troubles.  The  infrequency  of  his  visits 
to  her  of  late,  and  something  in  his  manner,  made 
her  uneasy  and  a  little  bitter.  For  there  was  an 
understanding  between  them,  though  it  had  been 
unspoken  and  unwritten.  They  had  vowed  without 
priest  or  witness.  The  heart  speaks  eloquently  in 
symbols  first,  and  afterwards  in  stumbling  words. 

It  seemed  to  Roscoe  at  this  moment,  as  it  had 

seemed  for  some  time,  that  the  words  would  never 

be  spoken.     And  was  this    all  that  had  troubled 

her  —  the   belief    that    Mrs.    Falchion    had    some 

claim  upon  his  life?     Or  had  she  knowledge,  got 

in  some  strange  way,  of  that  wretched  shadow  in 

his  past  ? 

This  possibility  filled  him  with   bitterness.     The 
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old  Adam  in  liim  awoke,  and  he  said  within  him- 
self,— '  God  in  heaven,  must  one  folly,  one  sin,  kill 
me  and  her  too  ?  Why  me  more  than  another ! 
.  .  .  And  I  love  her,  I  love  her ! ' 

His  eyes  flamed  until  their  blue  looked  .ill  black, 
and  his  brows  grew  straight  over  them  sharply, 
making  his  face  almost  stern.  .  .  .  There  came 
swift  visions  of  renouncing  his  present  life ;  of 
going  with  her — anywhere  :  to  tell  her  all,  beg  her 
forgiveness,  and  begin  life  over  again,  admitting 
that  this  attempt  at  expiation  was  a  mistake  ;  to 
have  his  conscience  clear  of  secret,  and  trust  her 
kindness.  For  now  he  was  sure  that  Mrs.  Falchion 
meant  to  make  his  position  as  a  clergyman  impos- 
sible ;  to  revenge  herself  on  him  for  no  wrong  that, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  he  ever  did  directly  to  her. 

But  to  tell  this  girl,  or  even  her  father  or  mother, 
that  Jie  had  been  married,  after  a  shameful,  nn- 
sanctified  fashion^  to  a  savage,  with  what  came  after, 
and  the  awful  thing  that  happened  —  he  who 
ministered  at  the  altar  !  Now  that  he  looked  the 
thing  in  the  face  it  shocked  him.  No,  he  could 
not  do  it. 

She  said  to  him,  while  he  looked  at  her  as  though 
he  would  read  her  through  and  through,  though 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  a  dreadful  possibility 
beyond  her, — '  Wh)-  do   you   look   so  ?     You    are 
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stern.     You   arc   critical.     Have   I  —  disimproved 
so?' 

The  words  were  full  of  a  sudden  and  natural 
womanly  fear,  that  something  in  herself  had  fallen 
in  value.  They  had  a  pathos  so  much  the  more 
moving  because  she  sought  to  hide  it. 

There  swam  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  happi- 
ness from  which  she  herself  had  roused  him  when 
she  came.  He  involuntarily,  passionately,  caught 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  twice ;  but  spoke 
nothing. 

'Oh!  oh!'  she  said  ;  —  *  please  ! '  Her  voice 
was  low  and  broken,  and  she  spoke  appealingly. 
Could  he  not  see  that  he  was  breaking  her  heart 
while  filling  it  also  with  unbearable  joy?  Why 
did  he  not  speak  and  make  this  possible,  and  not 
leave  it  a  thing  to  flush  her  cheeks,  and  cause  her 
to  feel  he  had  acted  on  a  knowledge  he  had  no 
right  to  possess  till  he  had  declared  himself  in 
speech?  Could  he  not  have  spared  her  that?  — 
This  Christian  gentleman,  whose  worth  had  com- 
passed these  mountains  and  won  the  dwellers 
among  them?  — it  was  bitter.  Her  pride  and 
injured  heart  rose  up  and  choked  her. 

He  let  go  her  hand.  Now  his  face  was  partly 
turned  from  her,  and  she  saw  how  thin  and  )ale 
it  was.     She  saw,  too,  what  1  had  seen  during  the 
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past  week,  that  his  hair  had  become  almost 
white  about  the  temples  ;  and  the  moveless 
sadness  of  his  position  struck  her  with  unnatural 
force,  so  that,  in  spite  of  herself,  tears  came 
suddenly  to  her  eyes,  and  a  slight  moan  broke 
from  her.  She  would  have  run  away  ;  but  it  was 
too  late. 

He  saw  the  tears,  the  look  of  pity,  indignation, 
iK-idv      nd  love  in  her  face. 

'  My  love  ! '  he  cried  passionately.  He  opened 
his  c^.  Tis  ...  her. 

But  she  stood  still.  He  came  very  close  to  her, 
spoke  quickly,  and  almost  despairingly :  *  Ruth,  I 
love  you,  and  I  have  wronged  you ;  but  here  is 
your  place,  if  you  will  come.' 

At  first  she  seemed  stunned,  and  her  face  was 
turned  to  her  mountains,  as  though  the  echo  of  his 
words  were  coming  back  to  her  from  them,  but  the 
thing  crept  into  her  heart  and  flooded  it.  She 
seemed  to  wake,  and  then  all  her  affection  carried 
her  into  his  arms,  and  she  dried  her  eyes  upon  his 
breast. 

After  a  time  he  whispered  :  '  My  dear,  I  have 
wronged  you.  I  should  not  have  made  you  care 
for  me.' 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  spoke  of 
wrong.     She  said  :  '  I  was  yours,  Gait,  even  from 
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the  beginning,  I  think,  though  I  did  not  quite 
know  it.  I  remember  what  you  read  in  church 
the  first  Sunday  you  came,  and  it  has  always 
helped  me ;  for  I  wanted  to  be  good.' 

She  paused  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
then  with  sweet  solemnity  she  said:  'The  words 
were : — 

*  "  The  Lord  God  is  my  strcugtJi,  and  He  will  make 
my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  He  ivill  make  me  to 
zualk  upon  mine  high  pi  aces!' ' 

'Ruth,' he  answered,  'you  have  always  walked 
on  the  high  places.  You  have  never  failed.  And 
you  are  as  safe  as  the  nest  of  the  eagle,  a  noble 
work  of  God.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  noble  ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  so. 
Most  women  like  goodness.  It  is  instinct  with 
us,  I  suppose.  We  had  rather  be  good  than  evil, 
and  when  we  love  we  can  do  good  things;  but 
we  quiver  like  the  compass-needle  between  two 
poles.  Oh,  believe  me  !  we  are  weak  ;  but  we  are 
loving.' 

'  Your  worst,  Ruth,  is  as  much  higher  than  my 
best  as  the  heaven  is ' 

*  Gait,  you  hurt  my  fingers  ! '  she  interrupted. 

He  had  not  noticed  the  almost  fierce  streneth 
of  his  clasp.  But  his  life  was  desperately  hungry 
for  her. 
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*  Forgive  mc,  dear. — As  I  said,  better  than  my 
best ;  for,  Ruth,  my  Hfc  was — wicked,  long  ago. 
You  cannot  understand  how  wicked  ! ' 

*  You  are  a  clergyman  and  a  good  man,'  she  said, 
with  pathetic  negation. 

'  You  give  me  a  heart  unsoilcd,  unspotted  of  the 
world.  I  have  been  in  some  ways  worse  than  the 
worst  men  in  the  valley  there  below.' 

'  Gait,  Gait,'  she  said,  '  you  shock  me  ! ' 

'  Why  did  I  speak  ?  Why  did  I  kiss  your  hand 
as  I  did  ?  Because  at  the  moment  it  was  the  only 
honest  thing  to  do  ;  because  it  was  due  you  that  I 
should  say, — "  Ruth,  I  love  you,  love  you  so  much 
— here  she  nestled  close  to  him — * "  so  well,  that 
everything  else  in  life  is  as  nothing  beside  it, — 
nothing !  so  well  that  I  could  not  let  you  share  my 
wretchedness." ' 

She  ran  her  hand  along  his  breast  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  swimming  eyes. 

*  And  you  think,  Gait,  that  this  is  fair  to  me? 
that  a  woman  gives  the  heart  for  pleasant  weather 
only  ?  I  do  not  know  what  your  sorrow  may  be, 
but  it  is  my  right  to  share  it.  I  am  only  a  woman  ; 
but  a  woman  can  be  strong  for  those  she  loves. 
Remember  that  I  have  always  had  to  care  for 
others — always ;  and  I  can  bear  much.  I  will  not 
ask  what  your  trouble  is,  I  only  ask  you  ' — here  she 
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spoke  slowly  and  earnestly,  and  rested  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder—'  to  say  to  me  that  you  love  no 
other  woman  ;  and  that— that  no  other  woman  has 
a  claim  upon  you.  Then  I  shall  be  content  to  pity 
you,  to  help  you,  to  love  you.  God  gives  women 
many  pains,  but  none  so  great  as  the  love  that  will 
not  trust  utterly;  for  trust  is  our  bread  of  life. 
Yes,  indeed,  indeed  ! ' 

'I  dare  not  say,'  he  said,  'that  it  is  )'our  mis- 
fortune to  love  me,  for  in  this  you  show  how  noble 
a  woman  can  be.  But  I  will  say  that  the  cup  is 
bitter-sweet  for  you.  ...  I  cannot  tell  you  now 
what  my  trouble  is ;  but  I  can  say  that  no  other 
living  woman  has  a  claim  upon  me.  ...  My 
reckoning  is  with  the  dead.' 

•  That  is  with  God,'  she  whispered, '  and  He  is 
just  and  merciful  too.  .  .  .  Can  it  not  be  repaired 
here?'  She  smoothed  back  his  hair,  then  let  her 
fingers  stray  lightly  on  his  cheek. 

It  hurt  him  like  death  to  reply  :  *  No,  but  there 
can  be — punishment  here.' 

She  shuddered  slightly.  'Punishment,  punish- 
ment!' she  repeated  fearfully, -—' what  punish- 
ment?' 

'  I  do  not  quite  know,'  Lines  of  pain  grew 
deeper  in  his  face.  .  .  .  'Ruth,  how  much  can  a 
woman  forgive  ? ' 
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'  A  mother,  everything.'  But  she  would  say  no 
more. 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly,  and  said 
at  last : 

'Will  you  believe  in  me  no  matter  what 
happens  ? ' 

'  Always,  always.'     Her  smile  was  most  winning. 

'  If  things  should  appear  dark  against  me?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  give  me  your  word.' 

'If  I  said  to  you  that  I  did  a  wrong;  that  I 
broke  the  law  of  God,  though  not  the  laws  of 
man  ? ' 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  she  drew  back, 
trembling  slightly,  and  looked  at  him  timidly  and 
then  steadily,  but  immediately  put  her  hands 
bravely  in  his,  and  said  :  '  Yes.' 

'  I  did  not  break  the  laws  of  man.' 

'  It  was  when  you  were  in  the  navy  ? '  she  in- 
quired, in  an  awe-stricken  tone. 

'  Yes,  years  ago.' 

'  I  know.  I  feel  it.  You  must  not  tell  me.  It 
was  a  woman,  and  this  other  woman,  this  Mrs. 
Falchion  knows,  and  she  would  try  to  ruin  you, 
or' — here  she  seemed  to  be  moved  suddenly  by 
a  new  thought — 'or  have  you  love  her.  But  she 
shall  not,  she  shall  not — neither !  For  I  will  love 
you,  and  God  will  listen  to  me,  and  answer  me.' 
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'  Would  to  God  I  were  worthy  of  you  !  I  dare 
not  think  of  where  you  might  be  called  to  follow 
me,  Ruth.' 

'"  Whither  thou gocst,  I  z.nll go ;  and  zvhcrc  thou 
lodges f,  I  zvill  lodge :  thy  people  shall  be  i)iy  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God,'"  she  rejoined  in  a  low 
voice. 

' "  Thy  God  my  God  ! " '  he  repeated  after  her 
slowly. 

He  suddenly  wondered  if  his  God  was  her  God  ; 
whether  now,  in  his  trouble,  he  had  that  comfort 
which  his  creed  and  profession  should  give  him. 
For  the  first  time  he  felt  acutely  that  his  choice 
of  this  new  life  might  have  been  more  a  reaction 
from  the  past,  a  desire  for  expiation,  than  radical 
belief  that  this  was  the  right  and  only  thing  for 
him  to  do.  And  when,  some  time  after,  he  bade 
Ruth  good-bye,  as  she  went  with  her  father,  it  came 
to  him  with  appalling  conviction  that  his  life  had 
been  a  mistake.  The  twist  of  a  great  wrong  in  a 
-nan's  character  distorts  his  vision  ;  and  if  he  has 
a  tender  conscience,  he  magnities  his  misdeeds. 

In  silence  Roscoe  and  I  watched  the  two  ride- 
down  the  slope.  I  guessed  what  had  happened  : 
afterwards  I  was  told  all.  I  was  glad  of  it,  though 
the  end  was  not  yet  promising.  When  we  turned 
to  go  towards  the  house  again,  a  man  lounged  out 
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of  the  trees  towards  us.  He  looked  at  nic,  then  at 
Roscoc,  and  said  : 

*  I'm  Phil  Boldrick's  pal  from  Danger  Mountain.' 

Roscoc  held  cut  his  hand,  and  the  n  cOok  it. 
sayini];:  'You're  The  Padre,  I  suppose,  and  Phil 
was  soft  on  you.  Didn't  turn  relic^ious,  did  he? 
He  always  had  a  streak  of  God  A'miLdity  in  him  ; 
a  kind  of  give-away-the-top-of-your-head  chap ; 
friend  o'  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  divvy  to 
his  last  crust  with  a  pal.  I  got  your  letter,  and  come 
over  here  straight  to  sec  that  he's  been  tombed 
accordin'  to  his  virtues  ;  to  lay  out  the  dollars  he 
left  me,  on  the  people  he  had  on  his  '  in'  list ; 
no  loafers,  no  gophers,  not  one ;  but  to  u.^m  that 
stayed  by  him  I  stay,  while  prog  and  liquor  last.' 

I  saw  Roscoc  looking  at  him  in  an  abstracted 
way,  and,  as  he  did  not  reply,  I  said  :  '  Phil  had 
many  friends  and  no  enemies.'  Then  I  told  him 
the  talc  of  his  death  and  funeral,  and  how  the 
valley  mourned  for  him. 

While  I  spoke  he  stood  leaning  against  a  tree, 
shaking  his  head  and  listening,  his  eyes  occasionally 
resting  on  Roscoc  with  a  look  as  abstracted  and 
puzzled  as  that  on  Roscoe's  face.  When  I  had 
finished  he  drew  his  hand  slowly  down  his  beard, 
and  a  thick  sound  came  from  behind  his  fingers. 
But  he  did  not  speak. 
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Then  I  sugcrestcd  quietly  that  Phils  dollars 
could  be  put  to  a  better  -.c  than  for  pro^-  and 
liquor. 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  at  all  ;  but  after  a 
moment's  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  study- 
ing the  gambols  of  a  squirrel  in  a  [)ine  tree,  he 
rubbed  his  chin  nervously,  and  more  In  soliloquy 
than  conversation  said  :  '  I  never  had  but  two  pals 
that  was  pals  through  and  through.  And  one  was 
Phil  and  the  other  was  Jo— Jo  Ikackenbury.' 

Here  Roscoe's  hand,  which  had  been  picking  at 
the  bark  of  a  poplar,  twitched  suddenly. 

The  man  continued  :  *  Poor  Jo  went  down  in 
the  F/y  A^uay  when  she  swung  with  her  bare  ribs 
flat  before  the  wind,  and  swamped  and  tore  upon 
the  bloody  reefs  at  Apia.  .  .  .  God,  how  they 
gnawed  her!  And  never  a  rag  holdin'  nor  a  stick 
standin',  and  her  pretty  figger  broke  like  a  tin 
whistle  in  a  Corliss  engine.— And  Jo  Brackenbury, 
the  dandiest  rip,  the  noisest  pal  that  ever  said 
"Here's  how!"  went  out  to  heaven  on  a  teariuL^ 
sea.' 

'Jo  Brackenbury—'  Roscoe  repeated  musingly. 
His  head  was  turned  away  from  us. 

'Yes,  Jo  Brackenbury:  and  Captain  Falchion 
said  to  me '(I  wonder  that  1  did  not  start  then) 
'when  I  told  him  how  the  Fly  Away  went  down 
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to  Davy,  and  her  lovers  went  aloft,  reefed  close 
afore  the  wind, — "  Then,"  says  he,  "  they've  got  a 
damned  sound  seaman  on  the  Jordan,  and  so  help 
me !  him  that's  good  enough  to  row  my  girl  from 
open  sea,  gales  poundin'  and  breakers  showin' 
teeth  across  the  bar  to  Maita  Point,  is  good 
enough  for  use  where  seas  is  still  and  reefs  ain't 
fashionable."  ' 

Roscoe's  face  looked  haggard  as  it  now  turned 
towards  us.  '  If  you  will  meet  me,'  he  said  to  the 
stranger,  'to-morrow  morning,  in  Mr.  Devlin's 
office  at  Viking,  I  will  hand  you  over  Phil  Bold- 
rick's  legacy.' 

The  man  made  as  if  he  would  shake  hands  with 
Roscoe,  who  appeared  not  to  notice  the  motion, 
and  then  said  :  '  I'll  be  there.  You  can  bank  on 
that ;  and,  as  we  used  to  say  down  in  the  Spicy 
Isles,  where  neither  of  you  have  been,  I  s'pose, 
Ta/o/a  !  ' 

lie  swung  away  down  the  hillside. 

Roscoe  turned  to  me.  '  You  see,  Marmion,  all 
things  circle  to  a  centre.  The  trail  seems  long, 
but  the  fox  gets  killed  an  arm's  length  from  his 
hole.' 

*  Not  alway.s.  You  take  it  too  seriously,'  I  said. 
'  You  are  no  fox.' 

'  That  man  will  be  in  at  the  death,'  he  persisted. 
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'Nonsense,  Roscoe.  He  does  not  know  you. 
What  has  he  to  do  with  you?  This  is  over- 
wrought nerves.  You  arc  kiUing  yourself  with 
worry.' 

He  was  motionless  and  silent  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said  very  quietly:  'No,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  really  worry  now.  I  have  known '—here 
lie  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  his  eyes 
had  a  shining  look—'  what  it  is  to  be  happy,  un- 
speakably happy,  for  a  moment ;  and  that  stays 
with  me.     I  am  a  coward  no  longer.' 

He  drew  his  finger  tips  slowly  across  his  fore- 
head. Then  he  continued:  'To-morrow  I  shall 
be  angry  with  myself,  no  doubt,  for  having  that 
moment's  joy,  but  I  cannot  feel  so  now.  I  shall 
probably  condemn  myself  for  cruel  selfishness  ;  but 
I  have  touched  life's  highest  point  this  afternoon, 
Marmion.' 

I  drew  his  hand  down  from  my  shoulder  and 
pressed  it.  It  was  cold.  He  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  the  mountain,  and  said  :  '  I  have  had  dreams, 
Marmion,  and  they  are  over.  I  lived  in  one  :  to 
expiate— to  wipe  out— a  past,  by  spending  my  life 
for  others.  The  expiation  is  not  enough.  I  lived 
in  another:  to  win  a  woman's  love;  and  I  have, 
and  was  caught  up  by  it  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
wonderful.      But   it  is  ovor   now,  quite  over. 
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And  now  for  her  sake  renunciation  must  be  made, 
before  I  have  another  dream  —  a  long  one, 
Marmion.' 

I  had  forebodings,  but  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  said  firmly  :  *  Roscoe,  these  are  fancies.  Stop 
it,  man.  You  are  moody.  Come,  let  us  walk,  and 
tulk  of  other  things.' 

'  No,  we  will  not  walk,'  he  said,  'but  let  us  sit 
there  on  the  coping,  and  be  quiet — quiet  in  that 
roar  between  the  hills.'  Suddenly  he  swung  round, 
caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and  held  me  gently  so. 

*  I  have  a  pain  at  my  heart,  Marmion,  as  if  I'd 
heard  my  death  sentence ;  such  as  a  soldier  feels 
who  knows  that  Death  looks  out  at  him  from  iron 
eyes.     You  smile :  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  mad.' 

I  saw  that  it  was  best  to  let  him  speak  his  mind. 
So  I  answered :  '  Not  mad,  my  friend.  Say  on 
what  you  like.  Tell  me  all  you  feel.  Only,  for 
God's  sake  be  brave,  and  don't  give  up  until  there's 
occasion.  I  am  sure  you  exaggerate  your  danger, 
whatever  it  is.' 

*  Listen  for  a  minute,'  said  he  :  '  I  had  a  brother 
Edward,  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  was  ;  a  boisterous, 
healthy  fellow.  We  had  an  old  nurse  in  our 
family  who  came  from  Irish  hill.s,  faithful  and  kind 
to  us  both.  There  came  a  change  over  Edward. 
He  appeared  not  to  take  the  same  interest  in  his 
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sports.  One  day  he  came  to  me,  looking  a  bit 
pale,  and  said  :  *'  Gait,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
study  for  the  Church."  I  laughed  at  it,  yet  it 
troubled  me  in  a  way,  for  I  saw  he  was  not  well. 
I  told  Martha,  the  nurse.  She  shook  her  head 
sadly,  and  said  :  "  Edward  is  not  for  the  Church, 
but  you,  my  lad.     He  is  for  heaven." ' 

' "  For  heaven,  Martha  ? "  laughed  I. 

* "  In  truth  for  heaven,"  she  replied,  "  and  that 
soon.  The  look  of  his  eye  is  doom.  I've  seen  it 
since  I  swaddled  him,  and  he  will  go  suddenly." 

'  I  was  angry,  and  I  said  to  her, — though  she 
thought  she  spoke  the  truth, — "  This  is  only  Irish 
croaking.     We'll  have  the  banshee  next." 

'  She  got  up  from  her  chair  and  answered  me 
solemnly, — "  Gait  Roscoe,  I  Jiavc  heard  the  banshee 
wail,  and  sorrow  falls  upon  your  home.  And  don't 
you  be  so  hard  with  me  that  have  loved  you,  and 
who  suffers  for  the  lad  that  often  and  often  lay 
upon  my  breast.  Don't  be  so  hard  ;  for  your  day 
of  trouble  comes  too.  You,  not  he,  will  be  priest 
at  the  altar.  Death  will  come  to  him  like  a  swift 
and  easy  sleep  ;  but  you  will  feel  its  hand  upon 
your  heart  and  know  its  hate  for  many  a  day,  and 
bear  the  slow  pangs  of  it  until  your  life  is  all 
crushed,  and  you  go  from  the  world  alone.  Love 
crying  after  you  and  not  able  to  save  you,  not  even 
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the  love  of  woman — weaker  than  death.  .  .  .  And, 
in  my  grave,  when  that  day  comes  beside  a  great 
mountain  in  a  strange  land,  I  will  weep  and  pray 
for  you  ;  for  I  \vas  mother  to  you  too,  when  yours 
left  you  alone  bewhiles,  never,  in  this  world,  to 
come  back." 

'  And,  Marmion,  that  night  towards  morning,  as 
I  lay  in  the  same  room  with  Edward,  I  heard  his 
breath  stop  sharply.  I  jumped  up  and  drew  aside 
the  curtains  to  let  in  the  light,  and  then  I  knew 
that  the  old  woman  spoke  true.  .  .  .  And  now ! 
.  .  .  Well,  I  am  like  Hamlet, — and  I  can  say  with 
him,  **  But  thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here 
about  my  heart — but  it  is  no  matter ! "  .  .  . ' 

I  tried  to  laugh  and  talk  away  his  brooding,  but 
there  was  little  use,  his  convictions  were  so  strong. 
Besides,  what  can  you  do  with  a  morbidness  which 
has  its  origin  in  fateful  circumstances  ? 

I  devoutly  wished  that  a  telegram  would  come 
from  Winnipeg  to  let  me  know  if  Boyd  Madras, 
under  his  new  name,  could  be  found.  I  was  a 
hunter  on  a  faint  trail. 
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THE   STRINGS   OF   DESTINY. 

V\rHEN  Phil's  pal  left  us  he  went  wandering 
^  V       down    the    hillside,    talking    to    himself. 
Long  afterwards  he  told   me  how  he  felt,  and   I 
reproduce  his  phrases  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

'Knocked  'em,  I  guess,'  he  said,  'with  that  about 
Jo  Brackenbury.   .    .   .    Poor  Jo !     Stuck  together 
him  and  me  did,  after  she  got  the  steel  in  her^heart.' 
•  •  •  He  pulled  himself  together,  shudderin-   . 
'  Went  back  on  me,  she  did,  and  took  up  with  a 
cursed  swell,  and  got  it  cold-cold.     And  I  ?     By 
Judas!    I    never   was   shut   of   that.     I've  known 
women,  many  of  'em,  all  countries,  but  she  was 
different !     I  expect  now,  after  all  these  years,  that 
if  I  got  my  hand  on  the  devil  that  done  for  her,  I'd 
rattle  his  breath  in  his  throat.     There's  things  that 
clings.     She   clings,  Jo   Brackenbury   dingl,  and 
Phil  Boldrick  clings;   and   they're  gone,  and   I'm 
left  to  go  it  alone.     To  play  the  single  hand- 

whatl— by  Jiminy  !' 
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He  exclaimed  thus  on  seeing  two  women 
approach  from  the  direction  of  the  valley.  He 
stood  still,  mouth  open,  staring.  They  drew  near, 
almost  passed  him.  But  one  of  them,  struck  by 
his  intense  gaze,  suddenly  turned  and  came  towards 
him. 

'  Miss  Falchion  !  Miss  F^alchion ! '  he  cried. 
Then,  when  she  hesitated  as  if  with  an  effort  of 
memory,  he  added, — 'Don't  you  know  me?' 

*  Ah  ! '  she  replied  abruptly,  '  Sam  Kilby  !  Are 
you  Sam  Kilby,  Jo  Brackenbury's  friend,  from 
Samoa  ? ' 

'  Yes,  miss,  Fm  Jo  Brackenbury's  friend  ;  and  Fve 
rowed  you  across  the  reefs  with  him  more  than 
once — I  guess  so  !  But  it's  a  long  way  from  Apia 
to  the  Rockies,  and  it's  funny  to  meet  here.' 

'  When  did  you  come  here  ?  and  from  where  ? 

*  I  come  to-day  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  at 
Danger  Mountain.     Fm  Phil  Boldrick's  pal.' 

'  Ah,'  she  said  again,  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  not 
pleasant  to  see, — '  and  what  brings  you  up  here 
in  the  hills  ? '  Hers  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
curiosity. 

'  I  come  to  sec  The  Padre  who  was  with  Phil 
— when  he  left.  And  The  Padre's  a  fair  square 
sort,  as  I  reckon  him,  but  melancholy,  almighty 
melancholy.' 
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'  Yes,  melancholy,  I  suppose,'  she  said,  '  and  fair 
square,  as  you  say.  And  what  did  you  say 
and  do? ' 

'  Why,  we  yarned  about  Phil,  and  where  I'd  get 
the  les^acy  to-morrow  ;  and  I  s'posc  I  had  a  stron^^ 
breeze  on  the  quarter,  for  I  talked  as  free  as  if  we'd 
grubbed  out  of  the  same  dough-pan  since  we  was 
kiddies.' 

'  Yes  ? ' 

'  Yes  siree ;  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  got 
to  reelin'  off  about  Jo — queer,  wasn't  it?  And  I 
told  'cm  how  he  went  down  in  the  Fly  Aivay,  and 
how  the  lovely  ladies — you  remember  how  we  used 
to  call  the  white-caps  lovely  ladies — fondled  him 
out  to  sea  and  on  to  heaven.' 

'  And  what  did— The  Padre— think  of  that  ?  ' 

*  Well,  he's  got  a  heart,  I  should  say, — and  that's 
why  Phil  cottoned  to  him,  maybe, — for  he  looked  as 
if  he'd  seen  ghosts.  I  guess  he'd  never  had  a  craft 
runnin'  'tween  a  sand-bar  and  a  ragged  coral  bank ; 
nor  seen  a  girl  like  the  Fly  Azvay  take  a  buster  in 
her  teeth  ;  nor  a  man-of-war  come  bundlin'  down 
upon  a  nasty  glacis,  the  captain  on  the  bridge, 
engines  goin'  for  all  they're  worth,  every  man  below 
battened  in,  and  every  Jack  above  watchin'  the 
fight  between  the  engines  and  the  hurricane.  .  .  . 
Here  she  rolls  six  fathoms  from  the  glacis  that'll 
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rip  her  copper  garments  ofif,  and  the  quiverin' 
engines  pull  her  back ;  and  she  swings  and 
struggles  and  trembles  between  hell  in  the 
hurricane  and  God  A'mighty  in  the  engines  ;  till 
at  last  she  gets  her  nose  at  the  neck  of  the  open 
sea,  and  crawls  out  safe  and  sound.  ...  I  guess 
he'd  have  more  marble  in  his  cheeks,  if  he  saw 
likes  o'  that,  Miss  Falchion  ?  ' 

Kilby  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

She  had  listened  calmly.  She  did  not  answer 
his  question.  She  said  :  '  Kilby,  I  am  staying  at 
the  summer  hotel  up  there.  Will  you  call  on  me — 
let  me  see  .  .  .  say,  to-morrow  afternoon  ? — Some 
one  will  tell  you  the  way,  if  you  do  not  know  it.  .  .  . 
Ask  for  Mrs.  Falchion,  Kilby,  not  Miss  Falchion. 
.  .  .  You  will  come  ? ' 

'  Why,  yes,'  he  replied,  '  you  can  count  on  me  ; 
for  I'd  like  to  hear  of  things  that  happened  after 
I  left  Apia — and  how  it  is  that  you  are  Mrs. 
Falchion, — for  that's  mighty  queer.' 

'You  shall  hear  all  that  and  more.'  She  held 
out  her  hand  to  him  and  smiled.  He  took  it,  and 
she  knew  that  now  she  was  gathering  up  the  strings 
of  destiny. 

They  parted. 

The  two  passed  on,  looking,  in  their  cool  elegance, 
as  if  life  were  the  most  pleasant  thing  ;  as  though 
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the  very  perfume  of  their  garments  would  preserve 
them  from  that  plague  called  trouble. 

'  Justine/  said  Mrs.  Falchion,  '  there  is  one  law 
stranger  than  all ;  the  law  of  coincidence.  Perhaps 
the  convenience  of  modern  travel  assists  it,  but  fate 
is  in  it  also.  Events  run  in  circles.  People  con- 
nected with  them  travel  that  way  also.  We  pass 
and  re-pass  each  other  many  times,  but  on  different 
paths,  until  we  come  close  and  see  each  other  face 
to  face.' 

She  was  speaking  almost  the  very  words  which 
Roscoe  had  spoken  to  me.  ]^ut  perhaps  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  that. 

'  Yes,  madame,'  replied  Justine ;  '  it  is  .so,  but 
there  is  a  law  greater  than  coincidence.' 

'What,  Justine.?' 

'  The  law  of  love,  which  is  just  and  merciful,  and 
would  give  peace  instead  of  trouble.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  looked  closely  at  Justine,  and, 
after  a  moment,  evidently  satisfied,  said :  '  What 
do  you  know  of  love  ?  ' 

Justine  tried  hard  for  composure,  and  answered 
gently:  'I  loved  my  brother  Hector.' 

'And  did  it  make  you  just  and  merciful  and— an 
angel  ? ' 

'  Madame,  you  could  answer  that  better.  But  it 
has  not  made  me  be  at  war;  it  has  made  me  patient.' 
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'  Your  love — for  your  brother — has  made  you 
that?'  Again  she  looked  keenly,  but  Justine  now 
showed  nothing  but  earnestness. 

'Yes,  madame.' 

Mrs,  Falchion  paused  for  a  moment,  and  seemed 
intent  on  the  beauty  of  the  pine-belted  hills,  capped 
by  snowy  peaks,  and  wrapped  in  a  most  hearty  yet 
delicate  colour.  The  red  of  her  parasol  threw  a 
warm  softness  upon  her  face.  She  spoke  now 
without  looking  at  Justine. 

'Justine,  did  you  ever  love  any  one  besides  your 
brother  ? — I  mean  another  man.' 

Justine  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
said :  *  Yes,  once.'  She  was  looking  at  the  hills 
now,  and  Mrs.  Falchion  at  her. 

'And  you  were  happy?'  Here  Mrs.  Falchion 
abstractedly  toyed  with  a  piece  of  lace  on  Justine's 
arm.     Such  acts  were  unusual  with  her. 

'  I  was  happy — in  loving.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  marry  ?  ' 

'  Madame, — it  was  impossible — quite  ! '  This, 
with  hesitation  and  the  slightest  accent  of  pain. 

'  Why  impossible  ?  You  have  good  looks,  you 
were  born  a  lady;  you  have  a  foolish  heart — the 
fond  are  foolish.'  She  watched  the  girl  keenly, 
the  hand  ceased  to  toy  with  the  lace,  and  caught 
the  arm  itself, — '  Why  impossible  ? ' 
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'Madame,  he  did  not  love  mc,  he  never  could.' 

'  Did  he  know  of  your  love  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  no  ! '     This,  with  trouble  in  her  voice. 

'  And  you  have  never  forgotten  ? ' 

The  catechism  was  merciless  ;  but  Mrs.  Falchion 
was  not  merely  malicious.  She  was  inquiring  of 
a  thing  infinitely  important  to  her.  She  was 
searching  the  heart  of  another,  not  only  because 
she  was  suspicious,  but  because  she  wanted  to 
know  herself  better. 

'  It  is  easy  to  remember.' 

*  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ? ' 

The  question  almost  carried  terror  with  it,  for 
she  was  not  quite  sure  why  Mrs.  Falchion 
questioned  her. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  slowly,  and  there  was  in 
them  anxiety  and  joy.  'It  seem.s,'  she  said,  'like 
years.' 

'  He  loves  some  one  else,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,  madame.' 

'  Did  you  hate  her  ? ' 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  am  glad  for  him.' 

Here  Mrs.  Falchion  spoke  .sharply,  almost  bit- 
terly. Even  through  her  soft  colour  a  hardness 
appeared. 

'  You  are  glad  for  him  ?  You  would  see  another 
woman  in  his  arms  and  not  be  full  of  anger  ? ' 
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'  Quite.' 

'Justine,  you  are  a  fool.' 

*  Madame,   there    is    no   commandment    against 
bcinj^  a  fool.' 

'  Oh,  you  make  me  angry  with  your  meekness  ! ' 
Here  Mrs.  Falchion  caught  a  twig  from  a  tree 
by  her,  snapped  it  in  her  fmgers,  and  petulantly 
threw  its  pieces  to  the  ground.  '  Suppose  that  the 
man  had  once  loved  you,  and  afterwards  loved 
another, — then  again  another  ? ' 

*  Madame,  that  would  be  my  great    m.isfortune, 
but  it  might  be  no  wrong  in  him.' 

*  I  low  not  a  wrong  in  him  ? ' 

'  It  may  have  been  my  fault.      There  must  be 

love  in  both — great  love,  for  it  to  last.' 
'  And  if  the  woman  loved  him  not  at  all  ? ' 
'Where,  then,  could  be  the  wrong  in  him  ? ' 
'And    if  he  went   from   you,' — here   her  voice 

grew  dry  and  her  words  were  sharp, — 'and  took 

a  woman  from  the  depths  of — oh,  no  matter  what ! 

and  made  her  commit — crime — and  was  himself 

a  criminal  ?' 

'It  is  horrible  to  think    of        .l  I    shou^  '    ask 

myself  how   much    I    was   to     >lamc    .  .  .  What 

would  you  ask  yourself,  madame  ? ' 

'  You  have  a  strain  of  the  angel  in  you,  Justine. 

You  would  forgive  Judas  if  he  said,  "Ptrcavz."     I 
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have  a  strain  of  Salan,— It   was   born   In  mc— I 
would  say,  You  have  sinned,  now  suffer.' 

'God  i,rivc  you  a  softer  heart,'  said  Justine,  with 
tender  boldness  and  sincerity. 

At  this  Mrs.  Falchion  started  shghtly,  and 
trouble  covered  her  face.  She  assumed,  however, 
a  tone  almost  brusque,  artificially  airy  and  un- 
important. 

•There,  that  will  do,  thank  you.  . 
become  serious  and  incomprehensible, 
of  other  things.  I  want  to  be  gay. 
me.' 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  she  told  Justine  that  she 
must  not  be  disturbed  till   near   dinner-time,  and 
withdrew  to  her  sitting-room.     There  she  sat  and 
thought,  as  she  had  never  done  in  her  life  before. 
She  thought  upon  everything  that  had  happened 
since  the  day  when  she  met  Gait  Roscoe  on  the 
FtUvia;  of  a  certain  evening  in  England,  before  he 
took  orders,  when  he  told  her,  in  retort  to  some 
peculiarly  cutting  remark  of  hers,  that  she  was  the 
evil  genius  of  his  life :  that  evening  when  her  heart 
grew  hard,  as  she  had  once  said  it  should  always 
be  to  him,  and  she  determined  again,  after  falterinn- 
many  times,  that  just  such  a  genius  she  would  be  ; 
of  the  strange  meeting  in  the  rapids  at  the  Devil's 
Slide,  and  the  irony  of  it ;  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
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saved  her  life — on  that  she  paused  a  while  ;  of  Ruth 
Devlin — and  here  she  was  swayed  by  conflicting 
emotions  ;  of  the  scene  at  the  mill,  and  Phil  Bold- 
rick's  death  and  funeral ;  of  the  service  in  the 
church  where  she  meant  to  mock  him,  and,  instead, 
mocked  herself;  of  the  meeting  with  Tonga  Sam  ; 
of  all  that  Justine  had  said  to  her :  then  again  of 
the  far  past  in  Samoa,  with  which  Gait  Roscoc  was 
associated,  and  of  that  first  vow  of  vengeance  for 
a  thing  he  had  done ;  and  how  she  had  hesitated 
to  fulfil  it  year  after  year  till  now. 

Passing  herself  slowly  back  and  forth  before  her 
eyes,  she  saw  that  she  had  lived  her  life  almost 
wholly  alone  ;  that  no  woman  had  ever  cherished 
her  as  a  friend,  and  that  on  no  man's  breast  had 
she  ever  laid  her  head  in  trust  and  love.  She  had 
been  loved,  but  it  had  never  brought  her  satis- 
faction. From  Justine  there  was  devotion  ;  but  it 
had,  as  she  thought,  been  purchased,  paid  for,  like 
the  labour  of  a  ploughboy.  And  if  she  saw  now 
in  Justine's  eyes  a  look  of  friendship,  a  note  of 
personal  allegiance,  she  knew  it  was  because  she 
herself  had  grown  more  human. 

licr  nature  had  been  stirred.  Her  natural  heart 
was  strucrc:linLX  aijainst  her  old  bitterness  towards 
Gait  Roscoe  and  her  partial  hate  of  Ruth  Devlin. 
Once  Roscoe  had  loved  her,  and  she  had  not  loved 
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him.  Then,  on  a  bitter  day  for  him,  he  did  a  mad 
thing.  The  thing  became  —  though  neither  of 
them  knew  it  at  the  time,  and  he  not  yet— a  great 
injury  to  her,  and  this  had  called  for  the  sharp 
retaliation  which  she  had  the  power  to  use.  But 
all  had  not  happened  as  she  expected  ;  for  some- 
thing called  Love  had  been  conceived  in  her  very 
slowly,  and  was  now  being  born,  and  sent,  tremblino- 
for  its  timid  life,  into  the  world. 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  weariness,  and  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  temples. 

She  wondered  why  she  could  not  be  all  evil  or 

all   good.      She   spoke   and    acted   against    Ruth 

Devlin,  and  yet  she  pitied  her.     She  had  the  nettle 

to  sting  Roscoc  to  death,  and  yet  she  hesitated 

to  use  it.     She  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would 

wait  till  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life,  and  then 

do   so.      Well,   his   happiest   moment   had   come. 

Ruth  Devlin's  heart  was  all  out,  all  blossomed— 

beside  Mrs.  Falchion's  like  some  wild  flower  to  the 

aloe.  .  .  .  Only  now  she  had  come  to  know  that 

she  had  a  heart.      Something  had  chilled  her  at 

her  birth,  and  when  her  mother  died,  a  stranf^er's 

kiss  closed  up  all  the  ways  to  love,  and  left  her 

an  icicle.      She  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 

yet  she  had  never  kissed  a  face  in  joy  or  to  give 

joy.     And    now,   when    she    had    come   to    know 
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herself,  and  understand  what  others  understand 
when  they  are  little  children  in  their  mother's 
arms,  she  had  to  bow  to  the  spirit  that  denies. 
She  drew  herself  up  with  a  quiver  of  the  body. 

'  O  God  ! '  she  said,  *  do  I  hate  him  or  love  him  ! ' 

Her  head  dropped  in  her  hands.  She  sat  re- 
gardless of  time,  now  scarcely  stirring,  desperately 
quiet.  The  door  opened  softly  and  Justine  entered. 
'  Madame,'  she  said,  '  pardon  me  ;  I  am  so  sorry, 
but  Miss  Devlin  has  come  to  see  you,  and  I 
thought ' 

'You  thought,  Justine,  that  I  would  see  her.' 
There  was  unmistakable  irony  in  her  voice.  '  Very 
well.  .  .  .  Show  her  in.' 

She  rose,  stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  to  free 
herself  of  a  burden,  smoothed  her  hair,  composed 
herself,  and  waited,  the  afternoon  sun  just  falling 
across  her  burnished  shoes,  giving  her  feet  of  gold. 
She  chanced  to  look  down  at  them.  A  strancre 
thought  came  to  her :  words  that  she  had  heard 
Roscoe  read  in  church.  The  thing  was  almost 
grotesque  in  its  association.  '  IIozo  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  arc  the  feet  of  Jdni  %vho  bringeth  glad 
tidings,  who  publisJictJi  peace  ! ' 

Ruth  Devlin  entered,  saying, '  1  have  come,  Mrs. 
Falchion,  to  ask  you  if  you  will  dine  with  us  next 
Monday  evening  ? ' 
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Then  she  explained  the  occasion  of  the  dinner 
party,  and  said:  'You  see,  though  it  is  formal, 
I  am  asking  our  guests  informally;'  and  she 
added  as  neutrally  and  as  lightly  as  she  could,— 
'Mr.  Roscoe  and  Dr.  Marmion  have  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  they  will  come.  Of  course,  a 
dinner  party  as  it  should  be  is  quite  impossible  to 
us  simple  folk,  but  when  a  lieutenant-governor 
commands,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can — with  the 
help  of  our  friends.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  was  delighted,  she  said,  and  then 
they  talked  of  trivial  matters,  Ruth  smoothing  out 
the  folds  of  her  riding-dress  with  her  whip  more 
earnestly,  in  preoccupation,  than  the  act  called  for. 
At  last  she  said,  in  the  course  of  the  formal  talk, 
— '  You  have  travelled  much  ? ' 

'  Yes,  that  has  been  my  lot,'  was  the  reply ;  and 
she  leaned  back  in  the  gold-trimmed  cane  chair, 
her  feet  stii    'n  the  belt  of  sunlight. 

*  I  have  often  wished  that  I  might  travel  over 
the  ocean,'  said  Ruth,  'but  here  I  remain,— what 
shall  I  say? — a  rustic  in  a  bandbox,  seeing  the 
world  through  a  pin-hole.— That  is  the  way  my 
father  puts  it.  Except,  of  course,  that  I  think  it 
very  inspiring  to  live  out  here  among  wonderful 
mountains,  which,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  says,  are  the 
most  aristocratic  of  companions.' 
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Some  one  in  the  next  room  was  playing  the 
piano  idly  yet  expressively.  The  notes  of  // 
Trovatore  kept  up  a  continuous  accompaniment  to 
their  talk,  varying,  as  if  by  design,  with  its  mean- 
ing and  importance,  and  yet  in  singular  contrast 
at  times  to  their  thoughts  and  words.  It  was 
almost  sardonic  in  its  monotonous  persistence. 

*  Travel  is  not  all,  believe  me,  Miss  Devlin,'  was 
the  indolent  reply.  '  Perhaps  the  simpler  life  is 
the  happier.  The  bandbox  is  not  the  worst  that 
may  come  to  one — when  one  is  born  to  it.  I  am 
not  sure  but  it  is  the  best.  I  doubt  that  when  one 
has  had  the  fever  of  travel  and  the  world,  the 
bandbox  is  permanently  habitable  again.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  was  keen  ;  she  had  found  her 
opportunity. 

On  the  result  of  this  duel,  if  Ruth  Devlin  but 
knows  it,  depends  her  own  and  another's  happiness. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  something  of 
this  is  in  her  mind.  She  shifts  her  chair  so  that 
her  face  may  not  be  so  much  in  the  light.  But  the 
belt  of  sunlight  is  broadening  from  Mrs.  Falchion's 
feet  to  her  dress. 

*  You  think  not  ?  '  Ruth  said  slowly. 

The  reply  was  not  important  in  tone.  Mrs. 
h'alchion  had  picked  up  a  paper  knife  and  was 
bending  it  to  and  fro  between  her  fingers. 
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'  I  think  not.     Particularly  with  a  man,  who  is, 
we  will  say,  by  nature,  adventurous  and  explorative' 
I  think,  if,  in  some  mad  moment,  I  determined  to 
write  a  novel,  it  should  be  of  such  a  man.     He  flies 
wide  and  f^ir;   he  sees  all;    he  feeds  on  novelty; 
he  passes  from  experience  to  experience,-libcral 
pleasures  of  mind  and  sense  all   the  way.     Well, 
he  tires  of  Egypt  and  its  flesh-pots.     He  has  seen 
as  he  hurried  on,-I  hope  I  am  not  growing  too 
picturesque  P-too  much  of  women,  too  many  men. 
He  has  been  unwise,— most  men  are.     Perhaps  he 
has  been  more  than  un^vise  ,:  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake,  a  social  mistake-or  crime-less  or  more. 
If  it  is  a  small  one,  the  remedy  is  not  so  difficult. 
Money,   friends,   adroitness,  absence,  long   retire- 
ment,  are   enough.      if  a   great   one,   and   he   is 
sensitive-and  sated-he  flies,  he  seeks  seclusion. 
He  is  afflicted  with  remorse.     He  is  open  to  the 
convincing  pleasures  of  the  simple  and  unadorned 
life;    he   is    satisfied   with    simple   people.      The 
snuff  of  the  burnt  candle  of  enjoyment  he  calls 
regret,  repentance.     He  gives  himself  the  delights 
of  introspection,  and  wishes  he  were  a  child  again 
—yes,  indeed  it  is  so,  dear  Miss  Devlin.' 

Ruth  sat  regarding  her,  her  deep  eyes  glowing. 
Mrs.  Falchion  continued:  'In  short,  he  finds  tht' 
bandbox,  as  you  call  it,  suited  to  his  renunciations. 
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Its  simplicities,  which  he  thinks  is  regeneration^ 
are  onl)'  new  sensations.  But  —  you  have  often 
noticed  the  signification  of  a  "  but," '  she  added, 
smiUng,  tapping  her  cheek  h'ghtly  with  the  ivory 
knife,  —  'but  the  hour  arrives  when  the  bandbox 
becomes  a  prison,  when  the  simple  hours  cloy. 
Then  the  ordinary  incident  is  merely  gauche,  and 
expiation  a  bore. 

*  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  understand  quite 
what  I  mean.  .  .  .  Well,  these  things  occasionally 
happen.  The  great  mistake  follows  the  man,  and, 
by  a  greater  misery,  breaks  the  misery  of  the  band- 
box ;  or  the  man  himself,  hating  his  captivity, 
becomes  reckless,  does  some  mad  thing,  and  has  a 
miserable  end.  Or  again,  some  one  who  holds  the 
key  to  his  mistake  comes  in  from  the  world  he  has 
left,  and  considers — considers,  you  understand! — 
whether  to  leave  him  to  work  out  his  servitude,  or, 
mercifully — if  he  is  not  altogether  blind — permit 
him  the  means  of  escape  to  his  old  world,  to  the 
life  to  which  he  was  born, — away  from  the  bandbox 
and  all  therein.  ...  I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you — 
I  am  sure  I  have.' 

Ruth  saw  the  full  meaning  of  Mrs.  Falchion's 
words.  She  realised  that  her  happiness,  his  hap- 
piness —  everything  —  was  at  stake.  All  Mrs. 
Falchion's  old  self  was  battling  with  her  new  self 
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She  had  determined  to  abide  by  the  result  of  this 
meeting.     She  had  spoken  in  a  half  gay  tone,  but 
her  words  were  not  everything  ;  the  woman  herself 
was  tiiere,  speak-ing  in   every  feature  and  glance. 
Ivuth  had  listened  with  an  oecasional  chan<.e  of 
colour,  but  also  with  an  outward  pride  to  whieh  she 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown.     IJut  her  heart 
was  sick  and  miserable.     How  could  it  be  othcr- 
^vse,  reading,  as  she  did.  the  tale  just  told  her  in  a 
kmd  of  allegory,  in  all  its  warning,  nakedness,  and 
vengeance?     But  she  detected,  too,  an  occasional 
pamful  movement  of  Mrs.  Falchion's  lips,  a  kind 
of  trouble   in   the  face.     She   noticed   it   at  first 
vaguely  as  she  listened  to  the  music  in  the  other 
room  ;  but  at  length  she  interpreted  it  aright,  and 
she  did  not  despair.     She  did  not  then  follow  her 
first  impulse  to  show  that  she  saw  the  real  meaning 
of  that  speech,  and  rise  and  say,  "  You  are  insultin..'^ 
and  bid  her  good-day.  '^ 

After  all,  where  was  the  ground  for  the  char-e 
of  insult?  The  words  had  been  spoken  impe';- 
sonally.  So,  after  a  moment,  she  said,  as  she 
drew  a  glove  from  a  hand  slightly  trembling- 
And  you  honestly  think  it  is  the  case-  that 
one  having  lived  such  a  life  as  you  describe  so 
unusually,  would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  sinipic 
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'  My  dear,  never  ; — not  such  a  man  as  I  describe. 
I  know  the  world.' 

*13ut  suppose  not  quite  such  an  one;  suppose 
one  that  had  not  been  so — intense ;  so  much  the 
social  gladiator  ;  who  had  business  of  life  as  well/ 
— here  the  girl  grew  pale,  for  this  was  a  kind  of 
talk  unfamiliar  and  painful  to  her,  but  to  be  en- 
dured for  her  cause, — *  as  well  as  **  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt ; "  who  had  made  no  wicked  mistakes — 
would  he  necessarily  end  as  you  say  ? ' 

'  I  am  speaking  of  the  kind  of  man  who  had 
made  such  mistakes,  and  he  would  end  as  I  say. 
Few  men,  if  any,  would  leave  the  world  for — the 
bandbox,  shall  I  still  say  ?  without  having  a 
Nemesis,' 

'  But  the  Nemesis  need  not,  as  you  say  yourself, 
be  inevitable.  The  person  who  holds  the  key  of 
his  life,  the  impersonation  of  his  mistake ' 

'  His  mw///^/ mistake,'  Mrs.  Falchion  interrupted, 
her  hand  with  the  ivory  knife  now  moveless  in 
that  belt  of  sunlight  across  her  knees. 

*  His  criminal  mistake,'  Ruth  repeated,  wincing, 
— '  might  not — it  become  changed  into  mercy,  and 
the  man  be  safe  ? ' 

'  Safe  ?  Perhaps.  But  he  would  tire  of  the 
pin-hole  just  the  same.  .  .  .  My  dear,  you  do  not 
know  life.' 
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'But,   Mr.   Falchion/  said   the  girl,  now   very 

bravely,  .ik„ow  the  crude  elements  of  justice 
That  ,s  one  plain  thing  taught  here  in  the  moun- 
tarns.  We  have  swift  reward  and  punishment- 
no  hateful  things  called  Nemesis.  The  meanest 
wretch  here  in  the  West,  if  he  has  a  quarrel,  avenge 
h.mse,f  openly  and  at  once.    Actions  are  r^ugh  a;" 

ready,  perhaps,  but  that  is  our  simple  way.     Hate 
.s  manly-and  womanly  too-when  it  is  open  and 

brave.     But  when  it  haunts  and  shadows.  L's  no 
understood  here.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  sat  during  this  speech,  the  finders 
of  one  hand  idly  drumming  the  arm  of  her  chair 
as  .dly  as  when  on  board  the  Fnhia  she  listened 
to  me  telling  that  story  of  Anson  and  his  wife 
Outwardly  her  coolness  was  remarkable.  But 
she  was  really  admiring,  and  amazed  at  R„th's 
adroitness   and   courage.      She   appreciated   a,„y 

the  s,,ul  duel  that  had  kept  things  on  the  surface 
and  had  committed  neither  of  them  to  anything' 
personal.  It  was  a  battle-the  tragical  batle  o^f 
a  drawing-room. 

When  Ruth  had  ended,  she  said  slowly  'You 

speak   very  earnestlj-.     You   do  your   mountains 

ustice ;  but  each  world  has  its  code.     It  is  good 

for   some   men   to   be   followed   by  a   slow   hate 
-.t  all  depends  on  themselves.     There  are  some 
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who  wish  to  meet  their  fate  and  its  worst,  and 
others  who  would  forget  it.  The  latter  are  in  the 
most  danger  always.' 

Ruth  rose. 

She  stepped  forward  slightly,  so  that  her  feet 
also  were  within  the  sunlight.  The  other  saw 
this  ;  it  appeared  to  interest  her.  Ruth  looked — 
as  such  a  girl  can  look — with  incredible  sincerity 
into  Mrs.  Falchion's  eyes,  and  said  :  '  Oh,  if  I  knew 
such  a  man,  I  would  be  sorry  —  sorry  for  him; 
and  if  I  also  knew  that  his  was  only  a  mistake 
and  not  a  crime,  or,  if  the  crime  itself  had  been 
repented  of,  and  atonement  made,  I  would  beg 
some  one — some  one  better  than  I — to  pray  for 
him.  And  I  would  go  to  the  person  who  had  his 
life  and  career  at  disposal,  and  would  say  to  her, 
— if  it  were  a  woman, — Oh,  remember  that  it  is 
not  he  alone  who  would  suffer!  I  would  beg  that 
woman — if  it  were  a  woman — to  be  merciful,  as 
she  one  day  must  ask  for  mercy.' 

The  girl  as  she  stood  there,  all  pale,  yet  glowing 
with  the  white  light  of  her  pain,  was  beautiful, 
noble,  compelling.  Mrs.  Falchion  now  rose  also. 
She  was  altogether  in  the  sunlight  now.  From  the 
piano  in  the  next  room  came  a  quick  change  of 
accompaniment,  and  a  voice  was  heard  singing,  as 
if  to  the  singer's  self,  //  balen  del  siw  sorris.     It  is 
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hard  to  tell  how  far  such  little  incidents  affected 
her  in  what  she  did  that  afternoon  ;  but  they  had 
their  influence.  She  said  :  '  You  are  altruistic-or 
are  you  selfish,  or  both?  .  .  .  And  should  the 
woman— if  it  were  a  woman— yield,  and  spare  the 
man,  what  would  you  do  ? ' 

'  I  would  say  that  she  had   been   merciful  and 
kind,  and  that  one  in  this  world  would  pray  for 
^er  when  she  needed  prayers  most.' 

•You  mean  when  she  was  old,'— Mrs.  P^alchion 
shrank  a  little  at  the  sound  of  her  own  words. 
Now  her  careless  abandon  was  gone ;  she  seemed 
to  be  following  her  emotions.    '  When  she  was  old,' 
she  continued,  'and  came  to  die?     It  is  horrible 
to  grow  old,  except  one  has  been  a  saint— and  a 
mother.  .  .  .  And  even  then— have  you  ever  seen 
them,    the   women   of   that   Egypt   of  which   we 
spoke  ?— powdered,  smirking  over  their  champagne, 
because  they  feel  for  an   instant  a  false  pulse  of 
their   past?-See   how   eloquent  your   mountains 
make  me !— I  think  that  would  make  one  hard 
and  cruel ;  and  one  would  need  the  prayers  of  a 
churchful  of  good  women,  even  as  good— as  you.' 

She  could  not  resist  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  last 
words,  and  Ruth,  who  had  been  ready  to  take 
her  hand  impulsively,  was  stung.  But  she  replied 
nothing ;  and  the  other,  after  waiting,  added,  with 
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a  sudden  and  wonderful  kindness, — *  I  say  what 
is  quite  true.  Women  might  di.slikc  you, — many 
of  them  would, — though  you  could  not  understand 
why  ;  but  you  are  good,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world.  Yes,  you  are  good,'  she 
said  musingly,  and  then  she  leaned  forward  and 
quickly  kissed  the  girl's  check.  *  Good-bye,'  she 
said,  and  then  she  turned  her  head  resolutely 
away. 

They  stood  there  both  in  the  sunlight,  both  very 
quiet,  but  their  hearts  were  throbbing  with  new 
sensations.  Ruth  knew  that  she  had  conquered, 
and,  with  her  eyes  all  tearful,  she  looked  steadily, 
yearningly  at  the  woman  before  her ;  but  she 
knew  it  was  better  she  should  say  little  now,  and, 
with  a  motion  of  the  hand  in  good-bye, — she  could 
do  no  more, — she  slowly  went  to  the  door.  There 
she  paused  and  looked  back,  but  the  other  was 
still  turned  away. 

For  a  minute  Mrs.  Falchion  stood  looking  at 
the  door  through  which  the  girl  had  passed,  then 
she  caught  close  the  curtains  of  the  window,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  with  a  sobbing  laugh. 

*  To  her  ! '  she  cried,  '  I  played  the  game  of 
mercy  to  her !  And  she  has  his  love,  the  love 
which  I  rejected  once,  and  which  I  want  now — to 
my  shame  1     A  hateful  and  terrible  love.     I,  who 
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oii^ht  to  say  to  him,  as  I  so  loncj  determined,— 
"  You  shall  be  destroyed.  You  killed  my  sister, 
poor  Alo;  if  not  with  a  knife  yourself,  you  killed 
her  heart,  and  that  is  just  the  same.  I  never  knew 
until  now  what  a  heart  is  when  killed.' 

She  cau[(ht  her  breast  as  thouirh  it  hurt  her,  and, 
after  a  moment,  continued:  'Do  hearts  always 
ache  so  when  they  love  ?  I  was  the  wife  of  a 
good  man,— oh  !  he  zcas  a  good  man,  who  sinned 
for  me.— I  see  it  now !— and  I  let  him  die- die 
alone ! '  She  shuddered  violently.  '  Oh,  now  I  see, 
and  I  know  what  love  such  as  his  can  be !  I  am 
punished  — punished!  for  my  love  is  impossible, 
horrible.' 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  which  she  sat  looking 
at  the  floor,  her  face  all  grey  with  pain.  At  last  the 
door  of  the  room  '^oftly  opened,  and  Justine  entered. 

*  May  I  come  in,  madame  ? '  she  said. 

'Yes,  come,  Justine.'  The  voice  was  subdued, 
and  there  was  in  it  what  drew  the  girl  swiftly  to 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Falchion.  She  spoke  no  word, 
but  gently  undid  the  other's  hair,  and  smoothed 
and  brushed  it  softly. 

At  last  Mrs.  Falchion  said  :  'Justine,  on  Monday 
we  will  leave  here.' 

The  girl  was  surprised,  but  she  replied  without 
comment,—'  Yes,  ij.adame  ;  where  do  we  go  ? ' 
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There  was  a  pause  ;  then  :  '  I  do  not  know.  I 
want  to  go  where  I  shall  get  rested.  A  village  in 
Italy  or '  she  paused. 

'  Or  France,  madame  ? '     Justine  was  eager. 

Mrs.  Falchion  made  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 
'Yes,  France  will  do.  .  .  .  The  way  around  the 
world  is  long,  and  I  am  tired.'  Minutes  passed, 
and  then  she  slowly  said  :  'Justine,  we  will  go  to- 
morrow nierht' 

'  Yes,  madame,  to-morrow  night, — and  not  next 
Monday.' 

There  was  a  strange  only  half-veiled  melancholy 
in  Mrs.  Falchion's  next  words  :  '  Do  you  think, 
Justine,  that  I  could  be  happy  anywhere  ? ' 

*  I  think  anywhere — but  here,  madame.' 

Mrs.  Falchion  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
looked  at  the  girl  fixedly,  almost  fiercely.  A 
crisis  was  at  hand.  The  pity,  gentleness,  and 
honest  solicitude  of  Justine's  face  conquered  her, 
and  her  look  changed  to  one  of  understanding  and 
longing  for  companionship  :  sorrow  swiftly  welded 
their  friendship. 

Before  Mrs.  Falchion  slept  that  night,  she  said 
again,  — '  We  will  leave  here  to  -  morrow,  dear, 
for  ever.' 

And  Justine  replied  :  '  Yes,  madame,  for  ever.' 
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'TT^HE  next  morning  Roscoe  was  quiet  and 
A  calm,  but  he  looked  ten  years  older  than 
when  I  had  first  seen  him.  After  breakfast  he 
said  to  me:  '1  have  to  go  to  the  valley  to  pay 
Phil  Boldrick's  friend  the  money,  and  to  see  Mr. 
Devlin.  I  shall  be  back,  perhaps,  by  lunch-time. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  or  stay  here  ? ' 

'  I  shall  try  to  get  some  fishing  this  morning,  I 
fancy,'  I  said.  '  And  possibly  I  shall  idle  a  good 
deal,  for  my  time  with  you  here  is  shortening,  and 
I  want  to  have  a  great  store  of  laziness  behind  me 
for  memory,  when  I've  got  my  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone.' 

Pie  turned  to  the  door,  and  said  :  '  Marmion,  I 
wish   you  weren't   going.     I  wish   that  we  miirht 

be   comrades   under  the  same  roof  till '     He 

paused  and  smiled  strangely. 

*  Till  the  finish;  I  added,  '  when  we  should  amble 
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grey-headed,  sa?is  everything,  out  of  the  mad  old 
world  ?  I  imacrine  Miss  Belle  Treherne  would 
scarcely  fancy  that.  .  .  .  Still,  we  can  be  friends 
just  the  same.  Our  wives  won't  object  to  an 
occasional  bout  of  loafing  together,  will  they  ? ' 

I  was  determined  not  to  take  him  too  seriously. 

He  said  nothing,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

I  passed  the  morning  idly  enough,  yet  thinking, 
too,  very  much  about  my  friend.  I  was  anxiously 
hoping  that  the  telegram  from  Winnipeg  would 
come.  About  noon  it  came.  It  was  not  known 
quite  in  what  part  of  the  North-west,  Madras  (under 
his  new  name)  was,  for  the  corps  of  mounted  police 
had  been  changed  about  recently.  My  letter  had, 
however,  been  forwarded  into  the  wilds. 

I  saw  no  immediate  way  but  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Falchion  and  make  a  bold  bid  for  his  peace.  I 
had  promised  Madras  never  to  let  her  know  that 
he  was  alive,  but  I  would  break  the  promise  if 
Madras  himself  did  not  come.  After  considerable 
hesitation  I  started.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  events  of  the  preceding  chapter  were  only 
known  to  me  afterwards. 

Justine  Caron  was  passing  through  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  when  I  arrived.  After  greetings,  she  said 
that  Mrs.  Falchion  might  see  me,  but  that  they 
were  very  busy  ;  they  were  leaving  in  the  evening 
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for  the  coast.  Here  was  a  pleasant  revelation  !  I 
was  so  confused  with  deh'ght  at  the  information, 
that  I  could  think  of  nothing  more  sensible  to  say 
than  that  the  unexpected  always  happens.  By 
this  time  we  were  within  Mrs.  Falchion's  sitting- 
room.  And  to  my  remark,  Justine  replied  :  '  Yes, 
it  is  so.  One  has  to  reckon  most  with  the  acci- 
dents of  life.  The  expected  is  either  pleasant  or 
unpleasant ;  there  is  no  middle  place.' 

'  You  are  growing  philosophic,'  said  I  playfully. 

'  Monsieur,'  she  said  gravely,  '  I  hope  as  I  live 
and  travel,  I  grow  a  little  wiser.'  Still  she  lingered, 
her  hand  upon  the  door. 

'  I  had  thought  that  you  were  always  wise.' 

'  Oh  no,  no !  How  can  you  say  so  ?  I  have 
been  very  foolish  sometimes.'  .  .  .  She  came  back 
towards  me.  '  If  I  am  wiser  I  am  also  happier,' 
she  added. 

In  that  moment  we  understood  each  other  ;  that 
is,  I  read  how  unselfish  this  girl  could  be,  and  she 
knew  thoroughly  the  source  of  my  anxiety,  and 
was  glad  that  she  could  remove  it. 

*  I  would  not  speak  to  any  one  save  you,'  she 
said,  '  but  do  you  not  also  think  that  it  is  good 
we  go  ? ' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  so,  but  I  hesitated  to  say 
so,'  was  my  reply. 
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'You  need  not  hesitate/  she  said  earnestly. 
'  We  have  both  understood,  and  I  know  that  you 
are  to  be  trusted.' 

*  Not  always,'  I  said,  remembering  that  one 
experience  of  mine  with  Mrs.  Falchion  on  the 
Ftilvia. 

Holding  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  she  continued  :  *  Once,  on  the 
vessel,  you  remember,  in  a  hint  so  very  little,  I 
made  it  appear  that  madame  was  selfish.  ...  I 
am  sorry.  Her  heart  was  asleep.  Now,  it  is 
awake.  She  is  unselfish.  The  accident  of  our 
going  away  is  hers.  She  goes  to  leave  peace 
behind.' 

*I  am  most  glad,'  said  I.  'And  you  think  there 
will  be  peace  ? ' 

'  Surely,  since  this  has  come,  that  will  come  also.' 

'  And  you — Justine  Caron  ? '  I  should  not  have 
asked  that  question  had  I  known  more  of  the 
world.     It  was  tactless  and  unkind. 

'  F"or  me  it  is  no  matter  at  all.  I  do  not  come 
in  anywhere.     As  I  said,  I  am  happy.' 

And  turnii  •  quickly,  yet  not  so  quickly  but  that 
I  saw  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  she  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Falchion  entered.  There  was 
something  new  in  her  carriage,  in  her  person.     She 
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came  towards  mc,  held  out  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  the  same  old  half-quizzical  tone :  '  Have  you, 
with  your  uncrrincj  instinct,  guessed  that  I  was 
leaving,  and  so  conic  to  say  good-bye? ' 

'  You  credit  me  too  highly.  No,  I  came  to  see 
you  because  I  had  an  inclination.  I  did  not  guess 
that  you  were  going  until  Miss  Caron  told  me.' 

'  An  inclination  to  see  mc  is  not  your  usual 
instinct,  is  it  ?  Was  it  some  special  impulse,  based 
on  a  scientific  calculation — at  which,  I  suppose,  you 
are  an  adept — or  curiosity  ?  Or  had  it  a  purpose  ? 
Or  were  you  bored,  and  therefore  sought  the  most 
startling  experience  you  could  conceive  ? '  She 
deftly  rearranged  some  flowers  in  a  jar. 

'  I  can  plead  innocence  of  all  directly  ;  I  am  guilty 
of  all  indirectly.  —  I  was  impelled  to  come.  I 
reasoned — if  that  is  scientific — on  what  I  should  say 
if  I  did  come,  knowing  how  inclined  I  was  to ' 

'  To  get  beyond  my  depth,'  she  interrupted, 
and  she  motioned  mc  to  a  chair. 

'  Well,  let  it  be  so,'  said  I. — '  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  kept  you  in  this  sylvan,  and  I  fear,  to 
you,  half-barbaric  spot.  I  was  bored  with  m.yself ; 
and  I  had  some  purpose  in  coming,  or  I  should  not 
have  had  the  impulse.' 

She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair  easily,  not 
languidly.     She  seemed  reposeful,  yet  alert. 
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*  How  wonderfully  you  talk  ! '  she  said, with i;ood- 
natured  mockery.  '  You  are  scientifically  frank. 
You  were  bored  with  yourself — Then  there  is  some 
hope  for  your  future  wife.  .  .  .  We  have  had  many 
talks  in  our  acquaintance,  Dr.  Marmion,  but  none 
so  interesting  as  this  promises  to  be.  But  now 
tell  me  what  your  purpose  was  in  coming.  "Pur- 
pose "  seems  portentous,  but  quite  in  keeping.' 

I  noticed  here  the  familiar,  almost  impercep- 
tible click  of  the  small  white  teeth. 

Was  I  so  glad  she  was  going  that  I  was  playful, 
elated  ?  '  My  purpose,'  said  I,  '  has  no  point  now  ; 
for  even  if  I  were  to  propose  to  amuse  you — I 
believe  that  was  the  old  formula — by  an  idle  day 
somewhere,  by  an  excursion,  an ' 

'  An  autobiography,'  she  broke  in  soothingly. 

'  Or  an  autobiography,'  I  repeated  stolidly,  '  you 
would  not,  I  fancy,  be  prepared  to  accept  my 
services.  There  would  be  no  chance  —  now  that 
you  are  going  away  —  for  me  to  play  the  harle- 
quin  ' 

'  Whose  office  you  could  do  pleasantly  if  it  suited 
you — these  adaptable  natures  ! ' 

*  Quite  so.     But  it  is  all  futile  now,  as  I  say.' 
'Yes,  you  mentioned  that  before. — Well  ? ' 

*  //  is  well'  I  replied,  dropping  into  a  more 
meaning  tone. 
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'You  say  it  p-.triarchaJIy,  but  yet  flatteringly.' 
Here  she  casually  offered  me  a  flower.  I  mechan- 
ically placed  it  in  my  buttonhole.  She  seemed 
delighted  at  confusing  me.     But  I  kept  on  firmly. 

'  I  do  not  think,'  I  rejoined  gravely  now,  '  that 
there  need  be  any  flattery  between  us.' 

'Why? — We  arc  not  married.' 

'That  is  as  radically  true  as  it  is  epigrammatic/ 
blurted  I. 

'And  truth  is  more  than  epigram?' 

'  One  should  delight  in  truth  ;  I  do  delight  in  epi- 
gram ;  there  seems  little  chance  for  choice  here.' 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  said  quite  what 
I  wished  there,  but  she  only  looked  at  me 
enigmatically. 

She  arranged  a  flower  in  her  dress  as  she  almost 
idly  replied,  though  she  did  not  look  me  full  in 
the  face  as  she  had  done  before, — '  Well,  then,  let 
me  add  to  your  present  delight  by  saying  that  you 
may  go  play  till  doomsday,  Dr.  Marmion.  Your 
work  is  done.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

Her  eyes  were  on  me  now  with  the  directness  she 
could  so  w^ell  use  at  need. 

*  I  did  not  suppose  you  would,  despite  your  many 
lessons  at  my  hands.  You  have  been  altruistic, 
Dr.  Marmion  ;    I    fear,  critical    people  would  say 
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that  you  meddled.  I  shall  only  say  that  you  arc 
inquiring — scientific,  or  feminine — what  you  please! 
.  .  .  You  can  now  yield  up  your  portfolio  of  — 
foreign  affairs — of  war — shall  I  say  ?  and  retire 
into  sedative  habitations,  which,  believe  me,  you 
become  best.  .  .  .  What  concerns  me  need  concern 
you  no  longer.  The  enemy  retreats.  She  offers 
truce — without  conditions.  She  retires.  ...  Is  that 
enough  for  even  you,  Professor  Marmion  ?  ' 

*  Mrs.  Falchion,'  I  said,  finding  it  impossible  to 
understand  why  she  had  so  suddenly  determined 
to  go  away  (for  I  did  not  know  all  the  truth  until 
afterwards — some  of  it  long  afterwards),  '  it  is  more 
than  I  dared  to  hope  for,  though  less,  I  know,  than 
you  have  heart  to  do  if  you  willed  so.  I  know 
that  you  hold  some  power  over  my  friend.' 

'  Do  not  think,'  she  said, '  that  you  have  had  the 
least  influence.  What  you  might  think,  or  may 
have  intended  to  do,  has  not  moved  me  in  the 
least  I  have  had  wrongs  that  you  do  not  know. 
I  have  changed, — that  is  all.  I  admit  I  intended 
to  do  Gait  Roscoe  harm.  I  thought  he  deserved 
it.  That  is  over.  After  to-night,  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  shall  meet  again.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not ; 
as,  doubtless,  is  your  own  mind.' 

She  kept  looking  at  mc  with  that  new  deep  look 
which  I  had  seen  when  she  first  entered  the  room. 
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I  was  moved,  and  I  saw  that  just  at  the  last 
she  had  spoken  under  considerable  strain.  '  Mrs. 
Falchion,'  said  I,  '  I  have  tJiougJit  harder  things  of 
you  than  I  ever  said  io  anyone.  Pray  believe  that, 
and  believe,  also,  that  I  never  tried  to  injure  you. 
For  the  rest,  I  can  make  no  complaint.  You  do  not 
like  me.  I  liked  you  once,  and  do  now,  when  you 
do  not  depreciate  yourself  of  purpose.  .  .  .  Pardon 
me,  but  I  say  this  very  humbly  too.  ...  I  suppose 
I  always  shall  like  you,  in  spite  of  myself.  You 
are  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  fascinating  women 
that  I  ever  met.  I  have  been  anxious  for  my  friend. 
I  was  concerned  to  make  peace  between  you  and 
your  husband 

'  The  man  who  was  my  husband,'  she  interrupted 
musingly. 

*  Your  husband — whom  you  so  cruelly  treated. 
But  I  confess  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold admiration  of  you.' 

For  a  long  time  she  did  not  reply,  but  she 
never  took  her  eyes  off  my  face,  as  she  leaned 
slightly  forward.  Then  at  last  she  spoke  more 
gently  than  I  had  ever  heard  her,  and  a  glow  came 
upon  her  face. 

*  I  am  only  human.     You  have  me  at  advantage. 

What  woman  could  reply  unkindly  to   a  speech 

like  that?     I  admit  I  thought  you  held  me  utterly 
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bad  and  heartless,  and  it  made  me  bitter.  ...  I  had 
no  heart — once.  I  had  only  a  wronc^,  an  injury, 
which  was  in  my  mind  ;  not  mine,  but  another's, 
and  yet  mine.  Then  stranye  things  occurred.  .  .  . 
At  last  I  relented.  I  saw  that  I  had  better  a:o. 
Yesterday  I  saw  that  ;  and  I  am  going — that  is  all. 
...  I  wished  to  keep  the  edge  of  my  intercourse 
with  you  sharp  and  uncompanionable  to  the  end  ; 
but  you  have  forced  inc  at  my  weakest  point.  .  .  .' 
Here  she  smiled  somewhat  painfully.  .  .  .  'Believe 
me,  that  is  the  way  to  turn  a  woman's  weapon  upon 
herself.  You  have  learned  much  since  we  first 
met.  .  .  .  Here  is  my  hand  in  friendliness,  if  you 
care  to  take  it ;  and  in  good-bye,  should  wc  not 
meet  again  more  formally  before  I  go.' 

'  I  wish  now  that  your  husband,  Boyd  Madras, 
were  here,'  I  said. 

She  answered  nothing,  but  she  did  not  resent  it, 
only  shuddered  a  little. 

Our  hands  grasped  silently.  I  was  too  choked 
to  speak,  and  I  left  her.  At  that  moment  she 
blinded  me  to  all  her  faults.  She  was  a  wonderful 
woman. 

Gait  Roscoc  had  walked  slowly  along  the 
forest  -  road  towards  the  valley,  his  mind  in  that 
state  of  calm  which,  in   some,  might   be  thought 
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numbness  of  sensation,  in  others  fortitude — the 
prerogative  of  despair.  lie  came  to  the  point  of 
land  juttini,^  out  over  the  valley,  where  he  had 
stood  with  Mrs.  Falchion,  Justine,  and  myself,  on 
the  morning  of  Plul  Boldrick's  death. 

He  looked  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  slowly 
descending  the  hillside,  made  his  way  to  Mr. 
Devlin's  office.  He  found  Phil's  pal  awaiting  him 
there.  After  a  few  preliminaries,  the  money  was 
paid  over,  and  Kilby  said  : 

'I've  been  to  see  his  camping- ground.  It's 
right  enough.  Viking  has  done  it  noble.  .  .  . 
Now,  here's  what  I'm  goin'  to  do :  I'm  goin'  to 
open  bottles  for  all  that'll  drink  success  to  Viking. 
A  place  that's  stood  by  my  pal,  I  stand  by, — but 
not  with  his  money,  mind  you  !  No,  that  goes  to 
you.  Padre,  for  hospital  purposes.  My  gift  an' 
his.  .  .  .  So,  sit  down  and  write  a  receipt,  or 
whatever  it's  called,  accordin'  to  Hoyle,  and  you'll 
do  me  proud.' 

Roscoe  did  as  he  requested,  and  handed  the 
money  over  to  Mi.  Devlin  for  safe  keeping,  remark- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  matter  should  be 
announced  on  a  bulletin  outside  the  office  at 
once. 

As  Kilby  stood  chewing  the  end  of  a  cigar  and 
listening  to  the  brief  conversation  between  Roscoe 
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and  Mr.  Devlin,  perplexity  crossed  his  face.  He 
said,  as  Roscoe  turned  round  :  '  There's  something 
catchy  about  your  voice,  Padre.  I  don't  know 
what ;  but  it's  familiar  like.  You  never  was  on 
the  Panama  level,  of  course  ?  ' 

*  Never.' 

*  Nor  in  Australia?  ' 
'Yes,  in  1876.' 

'  I  wasn't  there  then.' 

Roscoe  grew  a  shade  paler,  but  he  was  firm  and 
composed.  He  was  determined  to  answer  truth- 
fully any  question  that  was  asked  him,  wherever  it 
might  lead. 

'Nor  in  Samoa?' 

There  was  the  slightest  pause,  and  then  the 
reply  came : 

'Yes,  in  Samoa.' 

'  Not  a  missionary,  by  gracious  !  Not  a  mickon- 
arce  in  Samoa  ? ' 

'  No.'  He  said  nothing  further.  He  did  not  feel 
bound  to  incriminate  himself. 

'  No  ?  Well  you  wasn't  a  beachcomber,  nor 
trader,  PU  swear.  Was  you  there  in  the  last  half 
of  the  Seventies  ? — That's  when  I  was  there.' 

*  Yes.'     The  reply  was  quiet. 

'  By  Jingo ! '  The  man's  face  was  puzzled.  He 
was  about  to  speak   again  ;  but   at  that  moment 
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two  rivcr-drivcrs — boon  companions,  who  had  been 
hanging  about  the  door — urged  him  to  come  to 
the  tavern.  This  distracted  him.  He  laughed, 
and  said  that  he  was  coming,  and  then  again, 
though  with  less  persistency,  questioned  Roscoe. 
'  You  don't  remember  me,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  No,  I  never  saw  you,  so  far  as  I  know,  until 
yesterday.' 

'No?  Still,  I've  heard  your  voice.  It  keeps 
swingin'  in  my  ears ;  and  I  can't  remember.  ...  1 
can't  remember!  .  .  .  But  we'll  have  a  spin  about 
it  again,  Padre.'  He  turned  to  the  impatient  men. 
*  All  right,  bully-boys,  I'm  comin'.' 

At  the  door  he  turned  and  looked  again  at 
Roscoe  with  a  sharp,  half-amused  scrutiny,  then 
the  two  parted. 

Kilby  kept  his  word.  He  was  liberal  to  Viking  ; 
and  Phil's  memory  was  drunk,  not  in  silence,  many 
times  that  day.  So  that  when,  in  the  afternoon, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  his  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Falchion,  and  left  the  valley  for  the  hills,  he 
was  not  entirely  sober.  But  he  was  apparently 
good-natured.  As  he  idled  along  he  talked  to 
himself,  and  finally  broke  out  into  singing  : — 

•"Then  swing  the  long  boat  down  the  drink, 
For  the  lads  as  pijic  to  go  ; 
But  I  sink  when  the  Lovely  Jane  does  sink. 
To  the  mermaids  down  l)elow." 
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*  "The  long  boat  bides  on  its  strinijs,"  says  wc, 
"An'  wo  bides  where  the  long  boat  bides; 

An'  we'll  bluff  this  C(iuatorial  sea, 
Or  swallow  its  hurricane  tides." 

'  But  the  Lffi'ely  Jane  she  didn't  go  down, 
An'  she  anchored  at  the  Spicy  Isles  ; 

An'  she  sailed  again  to  Wellington  Town — 
A  matter  of  a  thousand  miles.' 


W 


It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  part  of  the 
song  sung  by  Gait  Roscoe  on  the  Whi-Whi  River, 
the  day  we  rescued  Mrs.  Falchion  and  Justine 
Caron.  Kilby  sang  the  whole  song  over  to  himself 
until  he  reached  a  point  overlooking  the  valley. 
Then  he  stood  silent  for  a  time,  his  glance  upon 
the  town.  The  walk  had  sobered  him  a  little. 
*  Phil,  old  pal,'  he  said  at  last,  *  you  ain't  got  the 
taste  of  raw  whisky  with  you  now.  When  a  man 
loses  a  pal  he  loses  a  grip  on  the  world  equal  to 
all  that  pal's  grip  was  worth.  ...  I'm  drunk,  and 
Phil's  down  there  among  the  worms — among  the 
worms !  .  .  .  Ah ! '  he  added  in  disgust,  and,  dash- 
ing his  hand  across  his  eyes,  struck  off  into  the 
woods  again,  making  his  way  to  the  summer  hotel, 
where  he  had  promised  to  meet  Mrs.  Falchion.  He 
inquired  for  her,  creating  some  astonishment  by  his 
uncouth  appearance  and  unsteady  manner. 

He  learned  from  Justine  that  Mrs.  Falchion  had 
gone  to  see  Roscoe,  and  that  he  would  probably 
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meet  her  if  he  went  that  way.  This  he  did.  lie 
was  just  about  to  issue  into  a  partly  open  space  by 
a  ravine  near  the  house,  when  he  heard  voices,  and 
his  own  name  mentioned.     lie  stilled  and  listened. 

'  Yes,  Gait  Roscoe,'  said  a  voice,  '  Sam  Kilby  is 
the  man  that  loved  Alo — loved  her  not  as  you 
did.  He  would  have  given  her  a  home,  have  made 
her  happy,  perhaps.  You,  when  Kilby  was  away, 
married  her  — in  native  fashion!  —  which  is  no 
marriage — and  killed  her.' 

'  No,  no,  not  killed  her !  that  is  not  so.  As  God 
is  my  Judge,  that  is  not  so.' 

'You  did  not  kill  her  with  the  knife?  .  .  .  Well, 
I  will  be  honest  now,  and  say  that  I  believe  that, 
whatever  I  may  have  hinted  or  said  before.  But 
you  killed  her  just  the  same  when  you  left  her.' 

'  Mercy  Falchion,'  he  said  desperately,  '  I  will 
not  try  to  palliate  my  sin.  But  still  I  must  set 
myself  right  with  you  in  so  far  as  I  can.  The 
very  night  Alo  killed  herself  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  the  navy.  I  was  going  to  send  in 
my  papers,  and  come  back  to  Apia,  and  marry 
her  as  Englishmen  are  married.  While  I  remained 
in  the  navy  I  could  not,  as  you  know,  marry  her. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  an  L^nglish  officer.  I 
intended  to  come  back  and  be  regularly  married 
to  her.' 
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'  You  say  that  now,'  was  the  cold  reply. 

'  But  it  is  the  truth,  the  truth  indeed.  Nothing 
that  you  might  say  could  make  me  despise  myself 
more  than  I  do  ;  but  I  have  told  you  all,  as  I  shall 
have  to  tell  it  one  day  before  a  just  God.  You 
have  spared  me :  He  will  not' 

*  Gait  Roscoe,'  she  replied, '  I  am  not  merciful, 
nor  am  I  just.  I  intended  to  injure  you,  though 
you  will  remember  I  saved  your  life  that  night  by 
giving  you  a  boat  for  escape  across  the  bay  to  the 
Porcupine^  which  was  then  under  way.  The  band 
on  board,  you  also  remember,  was  playing  the 
music  of  La  Grande  Diichcssc.  You  fired  on  the 
natives  who  followed.  Well,  Sam  Kilby  was  with 
them.  Your  brother  officers  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  It  was  not  known  to  any  one 
in  Apia  exactly  who  it  was  that  Kilby  and  the 
natives  had  tracked  from  Alo's  hut.' 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead  dazedly. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  remember  ! '  he  said.  *  I  would  to 
God  I  had  faced  the  matter  there  and  then  !  It 
would  have  been  better.' 

'  I  doubt  that,'  she  replied.  '  The  natives  who 
saw  you  coming  from  Alo's  hut  did  not  know  you. 
You  wisely  came  straight  to  the  Consul's  office — 
my  father's  house.  And  I  helped  you,  though 
Alo,  half-caste  Alo,  was — my  sister ! ' 
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Roscoc  started  back.     '  Alo— your— sister  ! '  he 
exclaimed  in  horror, 

'Yes,  though  I  did  not  know  it  till  afterwards, 
not  till  just  before  my  father  died.  Alo's  father 
was  my  father ;  and  her  mother  had  been  honestly 
married  to  my  father  by  a  missionary ;  though, 
for  my  sake,  it  had  never  been  made  known.  You 
remember,  also,  that  you  carried  on  your  relations 
with  Alo  secretly,  and  my  father  never  suspected 
it  was  you.' 

*  Your  sister ! '     Roscoe  was  white  and  sick. 

*  Yes.     And  now  you  understand  my  reason  for 
wishing  you  ill,  and  for  hating  you  to  the  cncV 

*  Yes,'  he  said  despairingly,  '  I  see.' 

She  was  determined  to  preserve  before  him  the 
outer  coldness  of  her  nature  to  the  last. 

'  Let  us  reckon  together,'  she  said.  '  I  helped 
to— in  fact,  I  saved  your  life  at  Apia.  You  helped 
to  save  my  life  at  the  Devil's  Slide.  That  is 
balanced.  You  did  me— the  honour  to  say  that 
you  loved  me  once.  Well,  one  of  my  race  loved 
you.  That  is  balanced  also.  My  sister's  death  came 
through  you.  There  is  no  balance  to  that.  What 
shall  balance  Alo's  death  ?  .  .  .  I  leave  you  to 
think  that  over.  It  is  worth  thinking  about.  I 
shall  keep  your  secret  too.  Kilby  does  not  know 
you.     I  doubt  that  he  ever  saw  you,  though,  as  I 
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said,  he  followed  you  with  the  natives  that  night 
in  Apia.  He  was  to  come  to  see  me  to-day.  I 
think  I  intended  to  tell  him  all,  and  shift— the  duty 
— of  punishment  on  his  shoulders,  which  I  do  not 
doubt  he  would  fulfil.  But  he  shall  not  know. 
Do  not  ask  why.  I  have  changed  vny  mind,  that 
is  all.  But  still  the  account  remains  a  long  one. 
You  will  have  your  lifetime  to  reckon  with  it,  free 
from  any  interference  on  my  part ;  for,  if  I  can 
help  it,  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world — 
never !  .  .  .  And  now,  good-bye  ! ' 

Without  a  gesture  of  farewell  she  turned  and  left 
him  standing  there,  in  misery  and  bitterness,  but 
in  a  thankfulness  too,  more  for  Ruth's  sake  than 
his  own.  He  raised  his  arms  with  a  despairing 
motion,  then  let  them  drop  heavily  to  his  side.  .  .  . 

And  then  two  strong  hands  caught  his  throat, 
a  body  pressed  hard  against  him,  and  he  was  borne 
backwards — backwards — to  the  cliff! 


CHAPTER  XX. 


AFTER   THE   STORM. 


h. 


J  WAS  sitting  on  the  verandah,  writing  a  letter 
*-  to  Belle  Trehcrne.  The  substantial  peace  of 
a  mountain  evening  was  on  me.  The  air  was  clear, 
and  full  of  the  scent  of  the  pines  and  cedars,  and 
the  rumble  of  the  rapids  came  musically  down  the 
canon.  I  lifted  my  head  and  saw  an  eagle  sailing 
away  to  the  snow -topped  peak  of  Trinity,  and 
then  turned  to  watch  the  orioles  in  the  trees.  The 
hour  was  delightful.  It  made  me  feel  how  grave 
mere  living  is,  how  noble  even  the  meanest  of  us 
becomes  sometimes— in  those  big  moments  when 
we  think  the  world  was  built  for  us.  It  is  half 
egotism,  half  divinity  ;  but  why  quarrel  with  it  ? 

I  was  young,  ambitious  ;  and  Love  and  I  were 
at  that  moment  the  only  figures  in  the  universe 
really  deserving  attention  !  I  looked  on  down  a 
lane  of  cedars  before  me,  seeing  in  imagination  a 
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I  looked,  another  procession  moved  through  the 
creatures  of  my  dreams,  so  that  they  shrank  away 
timidly,  then  utterly  and  this  new  procession  came 
on  and  on,  until — I  suddenly  rose,  and  started 
forward  fearfully,  to  see — unhappy  reality  ! — the 
body  of  Gait  Roscoe  carried  towards  me. 

Then  a  cold  wind  seemed  to  blow  from  the 
glacier  above,  and  killed  all  the  summer.  A  man 
whispered  to  me:  *  We  found  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  yonder.     He'd  fallen  over,  I  suppose.' 

I  felt  his  heart.  'He  is  not  dead,'  I  said. 
'  Thank  God  ! ' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  the  other,  '  but  he's  all  smashed.' 

They  brought  him  in  and  laid  him  on  his  bed. 
I  sent  one  of  the  party  for  the  doctor  at  Viking, 
and  myself  set  to  work,  with  what  appliances  I 
had,  lo  deal  with  the  dreadful  injuries.  When  the 
doctor  came,  together  we  made  him  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  man  again.  His  face  was  but  slightly 
injured,  though  his  head  had  received  severe  hurts. 
I  think  that  I  alone  saw  the  marks  on  his  throat ; 
and  I  hid  them.  I  guessed  the  cause,  but  held  my 
peace. 

I  had  sent  round  at  once  to  James  Devlin  (but 
asked  him  not  to  come  till  morning),  and  also  to 
Mrs.  Falchion  ;  but  I  begged  her  not  to  come  at 
all.     I  might  have  spared  her  that ;  for,  as  I  after- 
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wards  knew,  she  had  no  intention  of  comincr.  She 
had  learned  of  the  accident  on  her  way  to  Vikin^ 
and  had  turned  back  ;  but  only  to  v/ait  and  know 
the  worst  or  the  best. 

About  midnight  I  was  left  alone  with  Roscoc. 
Once,  earlier  in  the  cvenint,r,  he  had  recognised 
me  and  smiled  faintly,  but  I  had  shaken  my  head, 
and  he  had  said  nothing.  Now,  however,  he 
was  looking  at  me  earnestly.  I  did  not  speak. 
What  he  had  to  tell  me  was  best  told  in  his 
own  time. 

At  last  he  said  faintly,—*  Marmion,  shall  1  die 
soon  ? ' 

I  knew  that  frankness  was  best,  and  I  replied  : 
'  I  can  not  tell,  Roscoe.  There  is  a  chance  of  your 
living.' 

He  moved  his  head  sadly.  'A  very  faint 
chance  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  faint  one,  but ' 

'Yes?  "But"?'  He  looked  at  me  as  though 
he  wished  it  over, 

'But  it  rests  with  you  whether  the  chance  is 
worth  anything.  If  you  are  content  to  die,  it  is 
gone.' 

'  I  am  content  to  die,'  he  replied. 

*  And  there,'  said  I,  '  you  are  wrong  and  selfish. 
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given  the  chance,  you  commit  suicide  if  you  do 
not  take  it.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  tlien  he  said  :  *  You 
are  right ;  I  will  live  if  I  can,  Marmion.' 

'  And  now  you  are  right.'  I  nodded  soothingly 
to  him,  and  then  asked  him  to  talk  no  more  ;  for 
I  knew  that  fever  would  soon  come  on. 

He  lay  for  a  moment  silent,  but  at  length 
whispered  :  *  Did  you  know  it  was  not  a  fall  I 
had  ? '  He  raised  his  chin,  and  stretched  his  throat 
slightly,  with  a  kind  of  trembling. 

*  I  thought  it  was  not  a  fall,'  I  replied. 
'  It  was  Phil's  pal— Kilby.' 

' I  thought  that' 

'How  could  you  —  think  it?  Did  —  others — 
think — so  ? '  he  asked  anxiously. 

*  No,  not  others ;  I  alone.  They  thought  it 
accident ;  they  could  have  no  ground  for  suspicion. 
But  I  had  ;  and,  besides,  there  were  marks  on  your 
throat.' 

*  Nothing  must  happen  to  him,  you  understand. 
He  had  been  drinking,  and — and  he  was  justi- 
fied. I  wronged  him  in  Samoa,  him  and  Mrs. 
Falchion.' 

I  nodded  and  put  my  fingers  on  my  lips. 
Again  there  was  silence.      I   sat  and  watched 
him,  his  eyes  closed,  his  body  was  motionless.     He 
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slept  for  hours  so,  and  then  he  waked  ratlier 
sharply,  and  said  half  dcliri(3usly, — '  I  could  have 
drafi'ged  him  with  me,  Marmion.' 

'But  you  did  not.  Yes,  I  understand.  Go  to 
sleep  af:jain,  Roscoe.' 

Later  on  the  fever  came,  and  he  moaned  and 
moved  his  head  about  his  pillow.  He  couki  '1  ot 
move  his  body, — it  was  too  much  injured. 

There  was  a  source  of  fear  in  Kilby.  V.  juld  he 
recklessly  nnnmnce  what  he  had  done,  and  tie 
cause  of  it?  After  thinkin^j  it  over  and  over,  I 
concluded  that  he  would  not  disclose  his  crimes. 
My  conclusions  were  right,  as  after  events  showed. 

As  for  Roscoe,  I  feared  that  if  he  lived  he  must 
go  through  life  maimed.  He  had  a  private  income  ; 
therefore  if  he  determined  to  work  no  more  in 
the  ministry,  he  would,  at  least,  have  the  comforts 
of  life. 

Ruth  Devlin  came.  I  went  to  Roscoe  and  told 
him  that  she  wished  to  see  him.  He  smiled 
sorrowfully  and  said  :  '  To  what  end,  Marmion  ? 
I  am  a  drifting  wreck.  It  will  only  shock  her.' 
I  think  he  thought  she  would  not  love  him  now 
if  he  lived — a  crippled  man. 

'  But  is  this  noble  ?     Is  it  just  to  her  ? '  said  I. 

After  a  long  time  he  answered  :  '  You  are  right 
again,   quite   right.     I   am  selfish.     When  one  is 
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shaking  between  life  and  death,  one  thinks  most  of 
one's  self.' 

'  She  will  help  to  bring  you  back  from  those 
places,  Roscoe.' 

'  If  I  am  delirious  ever,  do  not  let  her  come, 
will  you,  Marmion  ?  Promise  me  that.'  I  pro- 
mised. 

I  went  to  her.  She  was  very  calm  and  womanly. 
She  entered  the  room,  went  quietly  to  his  bedside, 
and,  sitting  down,  took  his  hand.  Her  smile  was 
pitiful  and  anxious,  but  her  words  were  brave. 

*  Gait,  dear,'  she  said,  *  I  am  sorry.  But  you 
will  soon  be  well,  so  we  must  be  as  patient  and 
cheerful  as  we  can.' 

His  eyes  answered,  but  he  did  not  speak.  She 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  cheek.  Then  he  said  : 
*  I  hope  I  may  get  well.' 

'  This  was  the  shadow  over  you,'  she  ventured. 
'  This  was  your  presentiment  of  trouble  —  this 
accident.' 

'  Yes,  this  was  the  shadow.' 

Some  sharp  thought  seemed  to  move  her,  for 
her  eyes  grew  suddenly  hard,  and  she  stooped  and 
whispered  :  '  Was  s/ie  there — when — it  happened, 
Gait  ? ' 

He  shrank  from  the  question,  but  he  said 
immediately, — '  No,  she  was  not  there.' 
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Her  eyes  grew  clear  of  thefr  momentary  hard- 
ness. There  ,s  nothing  in  hTe  like  the  an<.er  of 
one  woman  .gainst  another  concerning  a  maf 

Justine   Caron   came   to   the   house,   pale    and 
anxious,  to  inquire.     Mrs.  Falchion,  she  said,     a 

re?::L:::r'" ------ --: 

-"it:s:ir:."^''''°-"----' 

'  ^^''  ^^^  ^^"^  >  but  she  grieves  now  ' 
*  For  him  ? ' 

'Not  alone  for  him,'  was  the  reply     There  was 

a  pause,  and  then  she  continued:- Madame  tl; 
me  to  say  to  you  that  she  did  not  wish  Mr.  Roscoe 
to  know  that  she  was  still  here ' 

I  assured  her  that  1  understood,  and  then  she 
added    mournfully:    'I    cannot    help    you    no 

monsieur  as  I  aid  on  hoard  the  ..ir  Bui' 
will  be  better  cared  for  in  Miss  Devlin's  han 

;hepoorlady,...Ooyou   think   that  he  :t; 

'  I  hope  so.     I  am  not  sure.' 
Her  eyes  went  to  tears;  and   then   I   tried   to 
speak  more  encouragingly. 

All ^day  people  came  to  inquire;  chief  among 
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them  Mr.  Devlin,  whose  big  heart  split  itself  in 
humanity  and  compassion.  'The  price  of  the  big 
mill  for  the  guarantee  of  his  life ! '  he  said  over 
and  over  again.     *  We  can't  afford  to  let  him  go.' 

Although  I  should  have  been  on  my  way  back 
to  Toronto,  I  determined  to  stay  until  Roscoe  was 
entirely  out  of  danger.  It  was  singular,  but  in 
this  illness,  though  the  fever  was  high,  he  never 
was  delirious.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  having 
paid  his  penalty,  the  brain  was  at  rest 

While  Roscoe  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
Mr.  Devlin,  who  persisted  that  he  would  not  die, 
was  planning  for  a  new  hospital  and  a  new  church, 
of  which  Roscoe  should  be  president  and  padre 
respectively.  But  the  suspense  to  us  all,  for  many 
days,  was  very  great ;  until,  one  morning  when  the 
birds  were  waking  the  cedars,  and  the  snow  on 
Mount  Trinity  was  flashing  coolness  down  the  hot 
valley,  he  waked  and  said  to  me :  '  Marmion,  old 
friend,  it  is  morning  at  last.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  morning,'  said  I.  'And  you  are  going 
to  live  now  ?  You  are  going  to  be  reasonable  and 
give  the  earth  another  chance  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  I  shall  live  now.' 

To  cheer  him,  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Devlin 
intended  and  had  planned  ;  how  river-drivers  and 
salmon-fishers  came  every  day  from  the  valley  to 
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inquire  after  him.  1  did  not  tell  him  that  there 
had  been  one  or  two  disturbances  between  the 
river-drivers  and  the  salmon-fishers.  I  tried  to  let 
him  see  that  there  need  be  no  fresh  change  in  his 
life.     At  length  he  interrupted  me. 

*  Marmion,'  he  said,  '  I  understand  what  you 
mean.  It  would  be  cowardly  of  me  to  leave  iiere 
now  if  I  were  a  whole  man.  I  am  true  in  intention, 
God  knows,  but  I  must  carry  a  crippled  arm  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  must  I  not?  .  .  .  and  a  crippled 
Padre  is  not  the  kind  of  man  for  this  place.  They 
want  men  straight  on  their  feet' 

'  Do  you  think,'  I  answered,  '  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  test  ?  You  gave  them — shall 
I  say  it  ?  —  a  crippled  mind  before ;  you  give 
them  a  crippled  body  now.  Well,  where  do  you 
think  the  odds  lie?  I  should  fancy  with  you  as 
you  are.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  which  neither  of  us 
moved.  At  last  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
window,  and  not  looking  at  me,  said  lingeringly : 
*  This  is  a  pleasant  place.' 

I  knew  that  he  would  remain. 

I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Falchion  during  Roscoe's 

illness ;  but  every  day  Justine  came  and  inquired, 

or  a  messenger  was  sent.     And  when,  this  fortunate 

day,  Justine  herself  came,  and  I  told  her  that  the 
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crisis  was  past,  she  seemed  infinitely  relieved  and 
happy.     Then  siie  said  : 

*  Madame  has  been  ill  these  three  days,  also ; 
but  now  I  think  she  will  be  better ;  and  wc  shall 
go  soon.' 

*Ask  her,'  said  I,  'not  to  go  yet  for  a  few  days. 
Press  it  as  a  favour  to  me.'  Then,  on  second 
thought,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  Mrs.  Falchion  a 
note,  hinting  that  there  were  grave  reasons  why 
she  should  stay  a  little  longer :  things  connected 
with  her  own  happiness.  Truth  is,  I  had  received 
a  note  that  morning  which  had  excited  me.  It 
referred  to  Mrs.  F'alchion.  For  I  was  an  arch- 
plotter — or  had  been. 

I  received  a  note  in  reply  which  said  that  she 
would  do  as  I  wished.  Meanwhile  I  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  one. 

That  night  a  letter  came  to  Roscoe.  After 
reading  it  shrinkingly  he  handed  it  to  me.  It  said 
briefly : — 
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'I'm  not  sorry  I  did  it,  but  I'm  glad  I  hevn't  killed  you.  I  was 
drunk  and  mad.  If  I  hadn't  hurt  you,  I'd  never  hev  forgive  myself. 
I  reckon  now,  there's  no  need  to  do  any  forgivin'  either  side. 
We're  square — though  maybe  you  didn't  kill  her  after  all.  Mrs. 
Falchion  says  you  didn't,  out  you  hurt  her.  Well,  I've  hurt  you. 
And  you  will  never  hear  no  more  of  I'hil's  pal  from  Danger 
Mountain.' 

Immediately  after  sunset  of  this  night,  a  storm 
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swept  suddenly  down  the  mountains,  and  prevented 
Ruth  and  her  f^ithcr  from  going  to  Viking.     I  left 
them  talking  to  Roscoe,  he  wearing  such  a  look 
on  his  face  as  I  like  to  remember  now,  free  from 
distress  of  mind— so  much  more  painful  than  dis- 
tress  of  bod)'.      As   I  was  leaving   the   room,   I 
looked  back  and  saw  Ruth  sitting  on  a  stool  beside 
Roscoe's   chair,  holding   the   unmaimed   hand    in 
hers  ;  the  father's  face  shining  with  pleasure  and 
pride.     Before  I  went  out,  I  turned  again  to  look 
at  them,  and,  as   I   did   so,   my  eye  fell   on   the 
window  against   which   the  wind    and    rain  were 
beating.     And  through  the  wet  there  appeared  a 
face,  shocking  in  its  paleness  and  misery— the  face 
of  Mrs.  Falchion.     Only  for  an  instant,  and  then 
it  was  gone. 

I  opened  the  door  and  went  out  upon  the 
verandah.  As  I  did  so,  there  was  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  in  that  flash  a  figure  hurried  by  me. 
One  moment,  and  there  was  another  flash  ;  and  I 
saw  the  figure  in  the  beating  rain,  making  towards 
the  precipice. 

Then  I  heard  a  cry,  not  loud,  but  full  of  entreaty 
and  sorrow.  I  moved  quickly  towards  it.  In 
another  white  gleam  I  saw  Justine  with  her  arms 
about  the  figure,  holding  it  back  from  the  abyss. 
She  said  with  incredible  pleading : 
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'  No,  no,  madamc  !  not  that !  It  is  wicked — 
wicked  ! ' 

I  came  and  stood  beside  them. 

The  figure  sank  upon  the  ground,  and  buried  a 
pitiful  face  in  the  wet  grass. 

Justine  leaned  over  her. 

She  sobbed  as  one  whose  harvest  of  the  past  is 
all  tears.     Nothing  human  could  comfort  her  yet. 

I  think  she  did  not  know  that  I  was  there. 
Justine  lifted  her  face  to  me,  appealing. 

I  turned  and  stole  silently  away. 
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^  I  ^HAT  night  I  could  not  rest.  It  was  impos- 
J-  sible  to  rid  myself  of  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Falchion  as  I  had  seen  her  by  the  precipice  in  the 
storm.  What  I  had  dared  to  hope  for  had  come. 
She  had  been  awakened  ;  and  with  the  awakening 
had  risen  a  new  understanding  of  her  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  others.  The  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  had  swept  down  the  ravine  was  not  wilder 
than  her  passions  when  I  left  her  with  Justine  in 
the  dark  night. 

All  had  gone  well  where  the  worst  might  have 
been.  Roscoe's  happiness  was  saved  to  him.  He 
felt  that  the  accident  to  him  was  the  penalty  he 
paid  for  the  error  of  his  past :  but  in  the  crash  of 
penalties  Mrs.  Falchion,  too,  was  suffering;  and, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  must  carry  with  her  the  re- 
morse of  having  seen,  without  mercy,  her  husband 
sink  to  a  suicide's  grave.      I  knew  that  she  was 
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paying  a  great  price  now  for  a  mistaken  past.  I 
wished  that  I  mij^ht  make  her  remorse  and  sorrow 
less.  There  was  a  way,  but  I  was  not  sure  that 
all  would  be  as  I  wished.  Since  a  certain  dread- 
ful day  on  the  Fulvia,  Ilungerford  and  I  had  held 
a  secret  in  our  hands.  When  it  seemed  that  Mrs. 
Falchion  would  bring  a  great  trouble  and  shame 
into  Roscoe's  life,  I  determined  to  use  the  secret. 
It  must  be  used  now  only  for  Mrs.  Falchion's  good. 
As  I  said  in  the  last  chapter,  I  had  received  word 
that  somebody  was  coming  whose  presence  must 
take  a  large  place  in  the  drama  of  these  events : 
and  I  hoped  the  oest. 

Until  morning  I  lay  and  planned  the  best  way 
to  bring  things  to  a  successful  issue.  The  morn- 
ing came — beautiful  after  a  mad  night.  Soon  after 
I  got  up  I  received  a  note,  brought  by  a  boy 
from  Viking,  which  gave  me  a  thrill  of  excitement. 
The  note  requested  me  to  go  to  Sunburst.  But 
first  I  sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Falchion,  begging  her 
in  the  name  of  our  new  friendship  not  to  leave  the 
mountains  that  day.  I  also  asked  that  she  would 
meet  me  in  Sunburst  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
at  a  place  indicated  by  me.  I  asked  for  a  reply 
by  the  messenger  I  sent,  and  urged  her  to  ask  no 
questions,  but  to  trust  me  as  one  who  only  wished 
to  do  her  a  great  service,  as  I  hoped  her  compli- 
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ance  vvoulcl  make  possible.     I  waited  for  the  reply, 
and  it  bore  but  the  one  word—'  Yes.' 

Greatly  pleased,  I  started  down  the  valley.  It 
was  still  early  when  I  reached  Sunburst.  I  went 
directly  to  the  little  tavern  from  whence  the  note  had 
come,  and  remained  an  hour  or  more.  The  result  of 
that  hour's  conversation  with  the  writer  of  the  note 
was  memorable,  as  was  the  hour  itself  I  began  to 
hope  fondly  for  the  success  of  my  scheme. 

From  the  tavern  I  went  to  the  village,  with  an 
elation  hardly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  salmon-fishers  were  sullen,  because  of  foolish 
depredations  committed  the  evening  before  by  idle 
river-men  and  mill-hands  of  Viking.     Had  I  not 
been  so  occupied  with  Mrs.  Falchion  and  an  event 
wherein  she  must  figure,  I  should  nave  taken  more 
seriously   the  mutterings    of  the  half-breeds,    the 
moroseness    of    the    Indians,    and    the    nervous 
threatenings   of  the   white   fishers :   the   more   so 
because  I  knew  that  Mr.  Devlin  had  started  early 
that  morning  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  some  days. 

No  two  classes  of  people  could  be  more  unlike 
than  the  salmon-fishers  of  Sunburst  and  the  mill- 
hands  and  river-drivers  of  Viking.  The  life  of  the 
river-men  was  exciting,  hardy,  and  perilous;  tending 
to  boisterousness,   recklessness,  daring,   and    wild 
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humour :  that  of  the  salmon-fishers  was  cheerful, 
picturesque,  infrequently  dan<^erous,  mostly  simple 
and  quiet.  The  river  -  driver  chose  to  spend  his 
idle  hours  in  crude,  rough  sprightliness  :  the  salmon- 
fisher  loved  to  lie  upon  the  shore  and  listen  to  the 
village  story-teller, — almost  official  when  success- 
ful,— who  played  upon  the  credulity  and  imagination 
of  his  listeners.  The  river-driver  loved  excitement 
for  its  own  sake,  and  behind  his  boisterousness 
there  was  little  evil.  When  the  salmon-fisher  was 
roused,  his  anger  became  desperately  serious.  It 
was  not  his  practice  to  be  boisterous  for  the  sake 
of  boisterousness. 

All  this  worked  for  a  crisis. 

From  Sunburst  I  went  over  to  Viking,  and  for 
a  time  watched  a  handful  of  river-drivers  upon  a 
little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  working  to 
loosen  some  logs  and  timber  and  foist  them  into 
the  water,  to  be  driven  down  to  the  mill.  I  stood 
interested,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  of  any 
moment  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  asked  an  Indian 
on  the  bank  to  take  his  canoe  and  paddle  me  over 
to  the  island.  He  did  so.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
did  not  go  alone  ;  but  the  Indian  was  near  me,  his 
canoe  was  at  his  hand,  and  I  did  the  thing  almost 
mechanically.  I  landed  on  the  island  and  watched 
with  great  interest  the  men  as  they  pried,  twisted, 
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and  tumbled  the  pile  to  get  at  the  key-log  which, 
found  and  loosened,  would  send  the  heap  into  the 
water. 

I  was  sorry  I  brought  the  Indian  with  me,  for 
though  the  river-drivers  stopped  their  wild   sing- 
song cry  for  a  moment  to  call  a  '  How ! '  at  me, 
they  presently  began  to  toss  jeering  words  at  the 
Indian.     They  had  recognised  him— I  had  not— as 
a  salmon-fisher  and  one  of  the  Siwash  tribe  from 
Sunburst.     He    remained    perfectly    silent,   but    I 
could   see    sullenness    growing    on   his   face.     He 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  his  scornful  enter- 
tainers, but,  instead  of  edging  away,  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  tangle  of  logs— came,  indeed, 
very  close  to  me,  as  I  stood  watching  four  or  five 
men,  with  the  foreman  close  by,  working  at  a  huge 
timber.     At  a  certain  moment  the  foreman  was  in 
a  kind  of  hollow.     Just  behind  him,  near  to  the 
Indian,  was  a  great  log,  which,  if  loosened  by  a 
slight  impulse,  must  fall  into  the  hollow  where  the 
foreman  stood.     The  foreman  had  his  face  to  us  ; 
the  backs  of  the  other  men  were  on  us.     Suddenly 
the  foreman  gave   a  frightened  cry,  and  I  saw  at 
the  same  instant  the  Indian's  foot  thrust  out  upon 
the  big  log.     Before  the  foreman  had  time  to  get 
out  of  the  hollow,  it  slid  down,  caught  him  just 
above  the  ankle  and  broke  the  leg. 
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I  wheeled,  to  see  the  Indian  in  his  canoe  makinc^ 
for  the  shore.  He  was  followed  by  the  curses  of 
the  foreman  and  the  ^anj^.  The  foreman  was  very 
quiet,  but  I  could  see  that  there  was  danc;er  in 
his  eye,  and  the  exclamations  of  the  men  satisfied 
mc  that  they  were  planninj^  an  intcrmunicipal 
difficulty. 

I  improvised  bandaj^es,  set  the  leg  directly,  and 
in  a  little  while  we  got  to  the  shore  on  a  hastily- 
constructed  raft.  After  seeing  the  foreman  safely 
cared  for,  and  giving  Mr.  Devlin's  manager  the 
facts  of  the  occurrence,  more  than  sated  with  my 
morning's  experience,  I  climbed  the  mountain-side, 
and  took  refuge  from  the  heat  in  the  coolness  of 
Roscoe's  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Falchion,  saying  that  on  the  following  day  she 
would  start  for  the  coast ;  that  her  luggage  would 
be  taken  to  Sunburst  at  once;  and  that,  her  engage- 
ment with  mc  fulfilled,  she  would  spend  a  night 
there,  not  returning  again  to  the  hills.  I  was 
preparing  for  my  own  departure,  and  was  kept 
very  busy  until  evening.  Then  I  went  quickly 
down  into  the  valley,  —  for  I  was  late,  —  and 
trudged  eagerly  on  to  Sunburst.  As  I  neared 
the  village  I  saw  that  there  were  fewer  lights — 
torches   and   fires  —  than   usual    on   the   river.     I 
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noticctl  also  that  there  were  very  few  fishers  on  the 
banks  or  in  the  river.  Hut  still  the  village  seemed 
noisy,  and,  although  it  was  dusk,  I  could  make  out 
much  stir  in  the  one  street  along  which  the  cottages 
and  huts  ambled  for  nearly  a  mile. 

All  at  once  it  came  to  me  strongly  that  the 
friction  between  the  two  villages  had  consummated 
in  the  foreman's  injury,  and  was  here  coming  to  a 
painful  crisis.  .  ■  y  suspicions  had  good  grounds. 
As  I  hurried  on  I  saw  that  the  lights  usually  set 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  scattered  through 
the  town.  Bonfires  were  being  lighted,  and  torches 
were  flaring  in  front  of  the  Indian  huts.  Coming 
closer,  I  saw  excited  groups  of  Indians,  half-breeds, 
and  white  men  moving  here  and  there ;  and  then, 
all  at  once,  there  came  a  cry — a  kind  of  roar — from 
farther  up  the  village,  and  the  men  gathered  them- 
selves together,  seizing  guns,  sticks,  irons,  and  other 
weapons,  and  ran  up  the  street.  I  understood.  I 
was  moderately  swift  of  foot  those  days.  I  came 
quickly  after  them,  and  passed  them.  As  I  did 
so  I  inquired  of  one  or  two  fishers  what  was  the 
trouble.  They  told  me,  as  I  had  guessed,  that 
they  expected  an  attack  on  the  village  by  the 
mill-hands  and  river-drivers  of  Viking. 

The  situation  was  critical.  I  could  foresee  a 
catastrophe  which  would  for  ever  unsettle  the  two 
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towns,  and  give  the  valley  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion. I  was  certain  that,  if  Roscoe  or  Mr.  Devlin 
were  present,  a  prohibitive  influence  could  be 
brought  to  bear ;  that  some  one  of  strong  will 
could  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  gap  between  them, 
and  prevent  a  pitched  battle,  and,  possibly,  blood- 
shed. I  was  sure  that  at  Viking  the  river-drivers 
had  laid  their  plans  so  secretly  that  the  news  of 
them  would  scarcely  reach  the  ears  of  the  manager 
of  the  mill,  and  that,  therefore,  his  influence,  as  Mr. 
Devlin's,  would  not  be  available. 

Remained  only  myself — as  I  first  thought.  I 
was  unknown  to  a  great  number  of  the  men  of 
both  villages,  and  familiar  with  but  very  few, — 
chiefly  those  with  whom  I  had  a  gossiping  ac- 
quaintance. Yet,  somehow,  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
but  get  a  half-dozen  men  to  take  a  firm  stand  with 
me,  I  might  hold  the  rioters  in  check. 

As  I  ran  by  the  side  of  the  excitable  fishers,  I 
urged  upon  one  or  two  of  them  the  wisdom  and 
duty  of  preventing  a  conflict.  Their  reply  was — 
and  it  was  very  convincing  —  that  they  were  not 
forcing  a  struggle,  but  were  being  attacked,  and  in 
the  case  would  fight.  My  hasty  persuasion  pro- 
duced but  little  result.  But  I  kept  thinking  hard. 
Suddenly  it  came  to  me  that  I  could  place  my 
hand  upon   a  man  whose  instincts  in  the  matter 
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would  be  the  same  as  mine  ;  who  had  authority ; 
knew  the  world  ;  had  been  in  dangerous  positions 
in  his  lifetime  ;  and  owed  me  something.  I  was 
sure  that  I  could  depend  upon  him  :  the  more  so 
that  once  frail  of  body  he  had  developed  into 
a  strong,  well-controlled  man. 

Even  as  I  thought  of  him,  I  was  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  house  where  he  was.  I  looked,  and 
saw  him  standing  in  the  doorway.  I  ran  and 
called  to  him.  He  instantly  joined  me,  and  we 
ran  on  together:  the  fishermen  shouting  loudly 
as  they  watched  the  river-drivers  come  armed 
down  the  hill-slope  into  the  village. 

I  hastily  explained  the  situation  to  my  friend, 
and  told  him  what  we  must  do.     A  word  or  two 
assured  me  of  all  I  wished  to  know.     We  reached 
the  scene  of  the   disorder.     The   fishermen   were 
bunched  together,  the  river  on  the  one  side,  the 
houses  and  hills  on   the  other.     The  river-drivers 
had  halted  not  many  yards  away,  cool,  determined 
and  quiet,  save  for  a  little  muttering.     In  their  red 
shirts,  top  boots,  many  of  them  with  long  black 
hair  and  brass   earrings,  they  looked  a  most  for- 
midable  crowd.     They   had    evidently   taken    the 
matter  seriously,  and  wcic  come  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  their  point,  whatever  it  might  be.     Just 
as  we  reached  the  space  between  the  two  parties, 
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the  massive  leader  of  the  river-drivers  stepped  for- 
ward, and  in  a  rough  but  collected  voice  said  that 
they  had  come  determined  to  fight,  if  fighting  were 
necessary,  but  that  they  knew  v/hat  the  end  of  the 
conflict  would  be,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  obliter- 
ate Sunburst  entirely  if  Sunburst  accepted  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

There  seemed  no  leader  to  the  fishermen. 
My  friend  said  to  me  quickly, — 'You  speak  first.' 
Instantly  I  stepped  forward  and  demanded  to 
know  what  the  terms  of  peace  were.  As  soon  as  I 
did  so,  there  were  harsh  mutterings  among  the 
river-drivers.  I  explained  at  once,  waving  back 
some  of  the  fishermen  who  were  clamouring  about 
me,  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  the 
quarrel ;  that  I  happened  to  be  where  I  was  by 
accident,  as  I  had  happened  by  accident  to  see  the 
difficulty  of  the  morning.  But  I  said  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  was  a  good  citizen  and 
respected  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  see,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  possible,  that  there  should  be  no  breach 
of  those  laws.  I  spoke  in  a  clear  strong  voice,  and 
I  think  I  produced  some  effect  upon  both  parties  to 
the  quarrel.  The  reply  of  the  leader  was  almost 
immediate.  He  said  that  all  they  demanded  was 
the  Indian  who  had  so  treacherously  injured  the 
foreman  of  their  gangs.     I  saw  the  position  at  once. 
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and  was  dumfounded.     For  a  moment  I  did  not 
speak. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  scene  that  im- 
mediately followed.  Some  one  broke  through  the 
crowd  at  my  back,  rushed  past  me,  and^  stood 
between  the  two  forces.  It  was  the  Indian  who  had 
injured  the  foreman.  He  was  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  painted  and  feathered  after  the  manner  of  his 
tribe  going  to  battle.  There  was  a  wild  light  in  his 
eye,  but  he  had  no  weapon.  He  folded  his  arms 
across  his  breast,  and  said  : 

'Well,  you  want  me.  Here  I  am.  I  will  fight 
with  any  man  all  alone,  without  a  gun  or  arrow'^or 
anything.     I  will  fight  with  my  arms—to  kill.' 

I  saw  revolvers  raised  at  him  instantly,  but  at 
that  the  man,  my  friend,  who  stood  beside  me, 
sprang  in  front  of  the  Indian. 

'Stop!  stop!'  he   said.     'In    the   name   of  the 
law  I     I  am  a  sergeant  of  the  mounted  police  of 
Canada.     My  jurisdiction  extends  from  Winnipeg 
to  Vancouver.     You  cannot  have  this  man  excep^t 
over  my  body  :  and  for  my  body  every  one  of  you 
will  pay  with  your  lives  ;  for  every  blow  struck  this 
night,  there  will  be  a  hundred  blows  struck  upon 
the  river-drivers  and    mill-hands  of   this   valley. 
Beware !     Ik-hind  me  is  the  law  of  the  land-her 
police  and  her  soldiery.' 
28 
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He  paused.     There  was  almost  complete  silence. 
He  continued : 

•This  man  is  my  prisoner;  I  arrest  him.' — He 
put  his  hand  upon  the  Indian's  shoulder. — •  For  the 
crime  he  committed  this  morning  he  shall  pay  :  but 
to  the  law,  not  to  you.  Put  up  your  revolvers,  men. 
Go  back  to  Viking.  Don't  risk  your  lives  ;  don't 
break  the  law  and  make  yourselves  criminals  and 
outlaws.  Is  it  worth  it?  Be  men.  You  have 
been  the  aggressors.  T'lere  isn't  one  of  you  but 
feels  that  justice  which  is  the  boast  of  every  man 
of  the  West.  You  wanted  to  avenge  the  crime  of 
this  morning.  But  the  vengeance  is  the  law's. — 
Stand  back! — Stand  back!'  he  said,  and  drew  his 
revolver,  as  the  leader  of  the  river-drivers  stepped 
forward.  '  I  will  kill  the  first  man  that  tries  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  my  prisoner.  Don't  be  mad.  I  am 
not  one  man,  I  am  a  whole  country.' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  that  passed 
through  me  as  I  saw  a  man  who,  but  a  handful  of 
months  before  was  neck  deep  in  his  grave,  now 
blossomed  out  into  a  strong,  defiant  soldier. 

There  was  a  pause.  At  last  the  leader  of  the 
river-drivers  spoke.  '  See,'  he  said,  *  Sergeant,  I 
guess  you're  right.  You're  a  man,  so  help  me  God  I 
Say,  boys,'  he  continued,  turning  to  his  followers, 
'  let  him  have  the  Injin.     I  guess  he  's  earned  him.' 
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So  saying  he  wheeled,  the  men  with  him,  and 
they  tramped  up  the  slope  again  on  their  way 
back  to  Viking.  The  man  who  had  achieved  this 
turned  upon  the  fishers. 

'  Back  to  your  homes  ! '  he  said.     '  Be  thankful 
that  blood  was  not  shed  here  to-night,  and  let  this 
be  a  lesson  to  you.     Now,  go  ! ' 
^  The  crowd  turned,  slowly  shambled    down    the 
river-side,  and  left  us  three  standing  there. 

But  not  alone.     Out  of  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
houses  came  two  women.     They  stepped  forward 
into  the  light  of  the  bonfire  burning  near  us.     One 
of  the  women  was  very  pale. 
It  was  Mrs.  Falchion. 

I  touched  the  arm  of  the  man  standing  beside  me. 

He  wheeled  and  saw  her  also.    A  cry  broke  from  his 

lips,  but  he  stood  still.     A  whole  life-time  of  sorrow, 

trouble,  and    love   looked    out  of  his  eyes.     Mrs.' 

Falchion  came  nearer.     Clasping  her  hands  upon 

her  breast,  she  peered  up  into  his  face,  and  gasped  : 

'Oh— oh— I  thought  that  you  were  drowned— 

and  dead  !     I  saw  you  buried  in  the  sea.     No— no 

—it  cannot  be   you  !-I  have  heard  and  seen  all 

within  these  past  few  minutes.     Vo?i  are  so  strong 

and  brave,  so  great  a  man  !  .  .  .  Oh,  tell  me,  teH 

me,  and  save  me  from  the  horror  of  my  remorse 

and  shame  :  are  you  my  husband  ? ' 
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He  spoke. 

'  I  was  your  husband,  Mercy  Falchion.  I  was 
drowned,  but  this  man  ' — he  turned  and  touched 
my  shoulder — '  this  man  brought  me  back  to  life. 
I  wanted  to  be  dead  to  the  world.  I  begged  him 
to  keep  my  secret.  A  sailor's  corpse  was  buried  in 
my  shroud,  and  I  lived.  At  Aden  I  stole  from  the 
boat  in  the  night.  I  came  to  America — to  Canada 
— to  begin  a  new  life  under  a  new  name,  never 
to  see  you  again.  .  .  .  Do  not,  do  not  speak  to 
me — unless  I  am  not  to  lose  you  again  ;  unless  I 
am  to  know  that  now  you  forgive  me — that  you 
forgive  me — and  wish  me  to  live — my  wife  ! ' 

She  put  both  her  hands  out,  a  strange  sorrowful 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  said  :  *  I  have  sinned — I  have 
sinned.' 

He  took  her  hands  in  his. 

*  I  know,'  he  said,  '  that  you  do  not  love  me  yet  ; 
but  you  may  some  day.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  *  I  do  not  love  you  ;  but  ....  I 
am  glad  you  live.     Let  us — go  home.' 
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Recent  Fiction. 

Parker.     PIERRE  AND   HIS  PEOPLE.    Tales  of  the 
Far  North.     By  Gilukrt  Parkkr.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.  There  is  strength  and  genius 
in  Mr.  Parker's  style.'— Z>(i;Vj/  TeUsrapk. 

'  His  style  of  portraiture  is  always  effectively  picturescjue,  and  sometimes  finely 
imaginative — the  fine  art  which  is  only  achieved  by  the  combination  of  perfect 
vision  and  beautifully  adequate  rendering.  Mr.  Parker  is  an  addition  of  no  small 
value  to  the  number  of  those  writers  in  whose  hands  the  short  story  is  a  thing  of 
permanent  beauty  and  value  ;  and  "  Pierre  and  his  People"  is  a  book  upon  which 
many  a  scribe  of  renown  might  be  heartily  congratulated.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  (lilbert  Parker's  book  of  Canadian  tales  has  delighted  us  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  tales  themselves  are  remarkable,  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  told  is  always  distinguished.  Mr.  I'arker  has  a  thoroughly  good  notion 
of  what  a  short  story  ought  to  be,  and  more  than  two  or  three  stories  in  his  book 
are  as  good  as  can  be.' — Speaker. 

'  A  touch  of  Mr.  Hret  Harte,  a  touch  or  two  of  Mr.  Kipling,  and,  all  the 
same,  an  unmistakable  touch  of  himself,  strike  one  in  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's 
"  Pierre  and  his  People."  There  is  a  certain  fine  manliness  about  these  stories 
which  especially  gladdens  one.  There  is,  too,  an  awed  solemnity  of  tone,  such 
as  one  might  e.xpect  from  men  accustomed  to  the  si^litude  of  the  Hudson's  liay 
Company's  stations.  Mr.  Parker  has  the  gift  of  making  us  believe  in  the  super- 
natural ;  he  has  the  gift  of  making  the  merely  strange  seem  supernatural  also. 
He  often  shows  the  conception  of  .'i  poet.  I  catuiot  remember  any  situation  in 
recent  fiction  more  strangely  beautiful  than  that  of  Antoine  and  Angelicjue.' — 
Star. 

'  He  has  the  right  stuff  in  him.  He  has  the  story-teller's  gift.  When  you  lay 
down  the  book  the  salient  scenes  and  incidents  and  characters  remain  with  you — 
they  are  so  vivid  and  pictures(iue. ' — -SV.  James's  Gazette. 

'Mr.  Parker's  scenes  from  (Quebec  and  the  Hudson's  Pay  Territory  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  novel ;  they  break  comparatively  fresh  ground,  and  one 
IS  attracted  both  by  the  characters  and  by  the  palpable  atmosphere  surrounding 
them.  There  is  a  sense  of  quiet  strength  and  pathetic  intensity  throughout  ; 
"  Pierre  and  his  People"  contains  some  very  good  viork.'—Atheiuruni. 

'  Mr.  Parker's  book  throbs  with  vitality.  These  men  and  these  women  are  no 
mere  shadow  shapes  that  come  and  go  .across  a  Landscape  of  dream.  1  hey  are 
pre-occupied  with  the  central  facts  of  life.  On  the  whole,  too,  his  dialogue  is  a 
vast  deal  better  than  his  narrative — a  rare  and  very  admirable  gift.  And  his 
book  remains,  a  daring  attempt  carried  out  by  sound  practices  to  a  solid— some- 
times a  brilliant — issue.  It  is  an  achievement  of  the  sort  that  a  man  under  forty 
has  the  right  to  plume  himself  upon— a  performance  pledging  to  performances  of 
far  greater  mmt.' — Xational  Observer. 

Author  of  'Vera.'    THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Blue  Ro.ses,'  etc.     2S0  pp.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

'  A  miisici.:n's  dream,  iiathetically  broken  off  at  the  hour  of  its  realisation, 
is  viviiUy  represented  in  this  book.  .  .  .  Well  written,  and  possessing  many 
elements  of  interest.  The  succ -ss  of  "  The  Dane;  oi  the  Hours  "  may  be  safely 
predicted.' — Mo> nine  l\'st. 

'The  characters  are  drawn  with  tlistinctness,  and  the  tone  is  cultured.' — 
AcaJeiny. 

'  "The  Dance  of  the  Hours"  bears  every  mark  of  fine,  delicate  literary  taste, 
and  will  be  one  of  thf;  (avnurite  books  of  the  season.' — A/iiKcArster  Courier. 

'The  climax  is  worked  out  with  so  much  simplicity  .and  reality  that  we  feel  as 
though  we  were  spectators  of  the  tragic  scene.  The  book  is  delightfully  fresh, 
and  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite.' — Literary  World. 
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Recent  Fiction 

Baring  Gould.  MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CUR- 
GENVEN.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Three  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
3 IS.  6d. 

'To  say  that  the  book  is  Iiy  the  author  of  "Mchalali"  is  to  imply  that  it 
contains  a  story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containin;:;  dramatic  i)Ossibilities,  vivid  and 
sympathetic  descriptions  of  nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  im.agery.' — 
S/>fuArr. 

Baring  Gould.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  By 
S.  JiARiNG  Gould.     500  pp.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Ofie  of  Mr.  Baring;  GouliVs  most  successful  novels, 

'  Incident  succeeds  incident  with  .a  brisk  movement,  and  there  is  no  halting  in 
the  development  of  the  story.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  best  im.agined  and 
most  enthralling  stories  the  author  of  "Alchalah"  has  [)roduced.' — Saturday 
Review. 

'  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  have  just  issued,  in  one-volume  form,  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring  (lould's  powerful  novel  "  In  the  Roar  of  the  5?ea."  'J  he  whole  interest 
of  the  book  is  centred  in  the  characters  of  Judith  Trevisa  and  "Cruel" 
Coppinger;  though,  were  these  two  lacking,  the  thrilling  and  barbarous  tale  of 
the  wreckers  of  th:;  Cornish  coast  a  hundred  years  .■^ince  would  ensure  its 
success.  Mr.  ("iO\ild  has  undoubtedly  created  for  us  two  distinct  and  powerful 
types  of  character,  set  in  unconventional  and  intensely  dramatic  surroundings.' — 
St.  James's  Budt^et. 

'  'J'he  publishers  have  given  the  volume  a  very  pleasing  exterior.' — Birmingham 
Gazette. 

Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  By 
W.  Clark  Kusskll.  With  Si.x  Illustrations  by  W.  II. 
OvKREND.     463  pp.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Clark  Kusscirs  exciting  stories  of  the  sea, 

'The  book  is  one  of  its  author's  best  and  breeziest.  The  edition  is  in  one 
volume,  with  half-a-dozen  illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.' — Scotanian. 

'  Messrs.  Meihiien  i\:  Co.,  Lond<in,  have  published  in  single-volume  form  "  My 
Danish  Sweetheart,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  The  novel  is  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  line  pictures  by  W.  H.  Overend.'— G/oj^^zf  Herald. 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARDROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs. 
Cutiiell.  Willi  .Sixteen  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson. 
195  pp.,  square  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  charming  and  pathetic  story  of  a  soldier's  dog. 

'  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  "Only  a  Guartlrooni 
Dog"  is  certainly  cne  of  the  best  gift -books  of  the  season  fur  those  boys  and 
girls  who  love  animals.' — Daily  'I'elegfap/t. 

'One  of  the  nKjst  delightful  stones  which  have  been  issued  this  season.' — 
Ha  »i/>sli  ire  I  cleg  raph . 

'  t)ue  of  the  brightest  and  most  fascinating  of  this  season's  books.  Tangle, 
the  hero,  is  a  mongrel  Skye  terrier  who  attached  himself  to  the  "Drabs"  at 
Aldershot,  and  went  witli  his  regiment  through  v.arious  adventures  and  even 
battles.  Having  once  saved  his  master's  life,  he  was  decorated  with  a  grand 
collar  bearing  the  magic  letters  "  V.C."  ' — Christian  World. 

'  Smartly  written,  very  cleverly  illustrated,  and  giving  a  bright,  cheery  pictine 
of  military  and  "doggy  "  life,  Mrs.  Kdith  Cuthell's  pleasant  story  should  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  gilt-books  of  tlie  season.  It  is  handsomely  got  up,  written 
with  ;,])irit  and  good  taste,  and  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind 
which  we  have  met  with.' — Court  Journa!. 
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Recent  Fiction 

Mrs.  Meade.     OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.      IJy  L.  T. 

Mkadi;,  Author  of  *  A  Girl  of  the  People.'     Illustrated  by  \V. 
Pagkt.     270  pp.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

'The  book  is  liri^ht  and  iiitcrostinf;,  and  the  t.ilk  nattir.-il.  It  would  make  a 
good  C'hristinas  pr^-■^ellt  for  a  ■^s.uod  girl.'  — /Jd/Zy  Chron'uU. 

'One  of  those  (.hanniiinly  written  social  talc-^  wf  the  prcsont  day  which  this 
writer  knows  so  well  how  t<j  write.  It  is  ilelightful  reading,  and  it  is  well 
illnsirated  hy  W.  Paget. '—r;/rt,v„v.7('  lleralil. 

"As  editor  of  "  At.il.n-.ta,"  Mrs.  Miade  has  doubtless  had  iinnsual  oppor- 
tunities of  finding  out  what  girls  like  in  the  way  of  story-bouks,  and  this  volume 
will  priibably  be  a  favourite  with  her  readers. '-(rWrtn/Zi/M. 

'"Out  of  the  Fashion,"  which  has  already  appeared  in  serial  form,  is  one  of 
L.  T.  Meade's  family  chronicles,  bright  and  ple.isant  in  style,  and  altogether 
well  worth  reading.'— .}Mt7;«7/w. 

Harry  Colling  wood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE 
JULIET:  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  l)y  Harry  CoI.I.I.^t;^vool). 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Brownk.     360  pp.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

'"The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  P)rowne,  is  one  of 
Harry  CoUingwood's  best  efforts.  His  ilescriptions  of  adventure  at  sea  are  not 
sur])assed  liy  those  of  any  other  writer  for  boys,  while  his  plots  are  of  an  exciting 
nature.' — Morning  Post. 

'  "  The  Do  tor  of  the  Juliet  "  runs  on  familiar  lines,  but  is  naturally  told,  and 
makes  a  most  engrossing  book.  Mr.  Collingwood  never  fails  to  interest  his 
readers,  and  this  is  one  uf  his  best  efforts.' — }'orkshire  Post. 

'  "  The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet"  is  a  story  which  few  who  begin  it  will  fail  to  go 
on  to  the  end.' — Sussex  Daily  Neivs. 

'Again,  even  supposing  we  were  buried  in  books  .at  this  season,  could  we 
neglect  the  claim  of  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Collingwood '/ 
This  story  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  beaten  in  dash,  daring,  and  delightful 
impossibility.' — WorlJ. 

'Mr.  Collingwooil's  name  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  a  good  boy's 
book  ;  and  the  happy  boy  who  gets  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet "  for  a  Christmas 
present  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  It  is  fuU  from  start  to  finish  of 
startling  incidents  and  thrilling  ailventure>;.  What  with  gales,  pirates,  and  a 
wrecked  treasure-ship,  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  Mr.  Gordon 
I'rowne  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  very  taking  and  successful  illustrations.' — 
Guardian. 

'"The  Doctor  of  tlie  Juliet,"  by  H.  CoUingwood,  is  one  of  the  rousing  sea 
tales  for  which  this  writer  is  famed.  It  is  full  of  stir  and  breathless  adventure, 
with  plenty  of  excitement  and  romance,  including  the  discovery  of  a  treasure- 
ship  and  a  derelict  young  lady  of  irrc.iistiblo  attractions.' — Gungo'o  h'cra^ii. 

Pryce.     TIME    AND   THE    WOMAN.     15y   Richard 

Tryck,  Author  of  '  Mis.s  Maxwell's  Affections,'    'The  Quiet 
Mrs.  Elemming,'  etc.     Two  vols.,  crown  Svo,  2 is. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  bo'ik  without  interest  and  :\.dm\Y:\Uon.'-- Scotsman. 

'One  is  constrained  to  eulo;:  e  for  its  rarity  Mr.  Pryce's  ability  to  depict  life 
as  it  is  lived  to-day  in  Kn;,land  by  a  certain  cla.-.^.  He  has,  in  fact,  written  a 
book  of  some  distinction,  and  the  more  his  readers  have  thought  and  ob?,erved 
for  themselves  the  in. ire  are  th-jy  likely  to  .appreciate  it.'  -Pall  Mall  Gametic. 

'A  society  novel  which  e.xliibits  deiicite  characterisation  and  an  adniirable 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  1'he  limning  in  i  f  the  principal  personages 
is  done  with  praisewoilhy  care  and  skill.  Mr>.  Kuthven  is  .an  origuial  study, 
and  has  .an  irre-^i-^tible  ftscination.' — M'r.itchcill  I\c:'ic~i>. 

'  Quite  peculiar  fascination  is  e.verciscil  by  this  novel.  The  story  is  told  with 
unusual  cleverness.  "Time  and  the  Woman  "  h.is  genuine  literary  distinction, 
and  the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  the  oruiu,.ry  novel  needs  no  expression.'— 
Vatuty  Fair. 
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Marriott-Watson.     DIOCiENES    OF     LONDON. 

Stories  and  Sketches.      Hy  II.   J!.    Markiott-Watson.     232 
pp.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

'There  is  abundant  cleverness  in  ihe  volume,  especially  in  the  "fantasies," 
wliicli  are  often  fre^h  in  conception  and  vivid  in  general  effect.  .  .  .  We  may 
add  that  tlie  typo'^raphy  is  delightful.'— (r/cAc 

'  Mr.  Watson's  merits  .ir'j  unmistakable  and  irresistible.'— .^/rtr. 

'  Mr.  Marriott-W  itson  is  a  very  charmini^  writer.  .  .  .  Hut  there  is  more  in 
him.  Id;  has  power;  and  in  the  way  (A  incident  we  have  read  nothing;  more 
full  of  strength  than  "  The  Strcjke  of  <Jne,"  whicli  is  the  second  fantasy,  or 
sketch.  .  .  .  J'.ach  one  of  these  little  things  is  good  work;  and  each  one  i.s  full 
nt'prnmisi'  for  the  writer.  Fi^r  the  man  who  can  so  cleanly  polish  a  little  gem 
will  i)r.)l)alily  fuid  his  work  presently  in  the  cutting  of  a  really  great  stone  into 
its  proper  brilliance."-  I'an'ty  J-'air. 

'  A  clever  book  and  an  interesting  one.' — .S7.  James's  Gazeile. 

'  Most  of  the  sketches  exhibit  remarkable  literary  ability.'— i/Vc/i'/)'  .S"**;*. 

'Mr.  Marriott-Watson  has  a  manner  in  thi-.  book  which  is  all  his  own,  a 
manner  which  quickens  curiosity,  a  manner  which  will  in  all  iiri<b.-i..ility  irritate 
sinidry  of  its  readers  from  fretfulness  to  choler  and  from  choler  to  frenzy;  but 
which,  on  the  other  ham!,  wUl  stir  in  lovers  of  letters  pulsations  of  pleasure  and 
of  something  moiethan  pleasure.  His  style  is  irue  artistically;  it  has  an  av)tness, 
a  precision,  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  change  its  affectation  and  its  ijuaintness 
into  richness  and  strangene-s.  I'y  all  those  who  ilelight  in  the  uses  of  words, 
who  rate  th''  e.\ercisc  if  prose  above  the  e.xercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all 
proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  str«.iigth,  who  believe  that  English  prose  is  chief 
among  the  moulils  of  thought,  by  these  Mr.  Marriott- Watson's  book  will  be 
welcomed.' — National  Ol'iC>~'cr. 
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Norris.     A    DEPLORAliLE    AFFAIR.      By  W.   E. 

NoRRls,    Authcir  of  'ISTarcia,'   'Ills  Grace,'  etc.     With    Si.\ 
Illustrations  by  Lkslie  Brooke.     215  pp.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[Keady. 

'What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
Scoismaii. 

'  "A  Deplorable  Affair"  comes  from  the  light  and  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Norris.  The  story  is  daintily  told,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
characters  are  sufficiently  individualised.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  and  readable 
one.     It  is  more  ;  it  is  a  work  of  art.' — Scottish  Leiidcr. 

'  Here,  as  usual,  Mr.  Norris  is  admirably  restrained,  slily  humorous,  softly 
satirical,  crisji  and  clc.ir  in  his  style;  none  of  his  people  are  prodigies,  and  they 
never  oscillate  between  heroics  and  platitude.  The  old  bookseller  who  is 
supposed  to  tell  the  story  is  a  really  notable  bit  of  self- portraiture.' — Neivcaitle 
Chronicli'. 

'"A  Deplorable  Affair."  By  W.  E.  Norris.  This  delicate  vignette  of 
passion,  doubt,  mistaken  identity,  innocence  under  a  cloud,  and  happy 
rectification  of  all  troubles,  is  one  of  NFr.  Norris's  smallest  works,  but  it  is  full 
of  his  best  iiualities— his  gentle  cynicism,  his  easy  m.istery  of  literary  form, 
and  his  true  and  restrained  emotion.  It  is  a  chapter  out  of  real  life,  and  the 
garrulou>,  imiuisitive  old  bookseller,  with  the  heart  of  gold,  who  is  supposed  to 
tell  it,  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  companion.  And  as  for  the  autocratic  old- 
maiden  aunt,  who  makes  .nnd  mars,  and  then  makes  again,  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  people  who  j)assed  through  "The  Deplorable  Affair,"  she  is  a  very 
delightful  personage  indeed,  and  we  should  like  to  have  seen  more  of  her.'-- 
Briiilford  Observer. 

'  A  very  short  one-volume  novel,  written  with  all  Mr.  Norris's  accustomed 
skill  and  charm  of  style.' — J'anity  Fair. 
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GENERAL      LITERATURE 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BAKKACK-1U)0M     BALLADS;     And 

Otlicr  Verses.       IJy  RuDYARD  Kll'i.lNG.     Extra  J'osf  Hvo, /•/>.  20S. 

Lau/ /a/cr,  7-ough  edges,  buckram,  gilt  top.     6s. 

A  special   Presentation  lOdilion,  bound  in    'white   buckram,    xvith 

extra  gilt  ornament,     "js.  6d. 

The  First  Edition  wan  sold  on  f>ul<t!catioii,  and  two  further  lari^e  Editions  have 
I'ccn  exhausted.     Tlie  Fourth  Edition  is  X07.V  Ready. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUr.LIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.I'.  With  Notes. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  ^LA.  (Librarian  of  the  Glalstonc 
Library),  and  IL  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  %vo.  Vol.  IX. 
12S.  6d. 

Me>.srs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue,  in  ten  volumes 
8vo,  an  authorised  collection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches,  the  work  bei.ig  under- 
taken with  his  sanction  and  under  his  superintendence.  Notes  and  Introductions 
will  be  added. 

/n  view  of  the  interest  in  the  Home  Rule  Question,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  I'ots.  IX. 
and  X.,  which  will  include  the  speeches  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  im- 
mediately, and  then  to  proceed  with  the  earlier  volumes.  Volume  X.  is  already 
published. 

OoUingWOOd.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  COLI-INGWOOD,  j\LA.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  J  'ha  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Raskin's  Poems.     2  vols.     8vo.     32J-. 

Also  a  limited  edition  on  hand-made  papci,  with  the  Illustrations 
on  India  paper.     £^,  35.  net. 

Also  a  small  edition  on  Japanese  paper.     ^"5,  55.  net. 

This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  CoUiiigwond,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  will 
contain  a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, and  will  be,  in  fact,  as  near  as  is  possible  at  present,  a  full  and  authoritative 
biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book  will  contain  numerous  portraits  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a  water-colour  portait  by  himself,  and  also  13 
sketches,  never  before  published,  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr  Arthur  Severn.  A  biblio- 
giaphy  will  be  »dded. 
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Baring  Gould.    THE  TRAHEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS:  The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  <  l.iudian  Lines.  With  nuniertnis  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.     2  vols.     Royal  %vo.      Tfts. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  in  English  which  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the 
Caesars,  and  Mr.  liaring  Gould  has  found  a  sulijcct  which,  for  picturesque  detail 
and  sombre  interest,  is  not  rivalled  by  any  work  of  fiction.  'i'he  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated. 

Baring  Gould.    SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.   With 
Illustrations.     By  S.  Barinc.  Gould.      Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Jloies,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat, 
Old  liallaiis,  etc.  etc.  It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin 
and  history. 

Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Pkrrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     Sz'o.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 

Henley  &  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Crown 
8w.     6.f. 

Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.     Z\s. 
and  42J. 
A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  Lyya  Heroica. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS  :  A  Book  of  Verses.     By  "  Q.,"  Author  of 
'  Dead  Man's  Rock  '  &c.     Fcap.  Svo.     35.  6J. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Dutch  paper. 

a  small  volume  of  Oxford  Verses  by  the  well-known  author  of  '  I  Saw  Three  Ships, 
etc. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     Crozvn  Svo.     t^s.  6d. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  University.  It  will  contain  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford — intellectual, 
social,  and  religious— a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  rci.ent 
changes,  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on 
Women's  Education,  aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

An  important  volume  of  sermons  on  Old  Testament  Criticism  preached  before  the 
University  by  the  author  of  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.' 
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Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 

M.A.,  l-'ellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  ^vo.     6s, 

A  volume  of  sermons  preached   before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.      By  M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.     Cro7vn  Svo.     5 J. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 

Lock.  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.  By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  With  Portrait. 
Croivn  Svo.     $s. 

Hutton.  CARDINAL  MANNING  :  A  Biography.  By  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.  With  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Croivn 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 


f  ■,  »■ 


Sells.     THE    MECHANICS    OF    DAILY   LIFE.     By  V.  P. 

Sells,  M.  A.     Illustrated.     Cro'wn  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Kimmins.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 
By  C.  W.  Kimmins,  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crotun  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Potter.     AGRICULTURAL    BOTANY.     By  M.  C.  Potter, 
Lecturer  at  Newcastle  College  of  Science.    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 
The  above  are  new  volumes  of  the  "  University  Extension  Series." 


Cox.  LAND  NATIONALISATION.  By  Harold  Cox,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Hadfleld  &  Gibbins.    A  SHORTER  WORKING   DAY.     By 
R.  A.  Hadfield  and  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,    2s.  6d. 
The  above  ro-e  new  volumes  of  "  Social  Questions  of  To-day  "  Series. 

FICTION. 

Norris.     HIS  GRACE.    By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 'Mdle.  de 
Mersac,'  '  Marcia,' etc.     Crown  Svo.     2vols.     21s. 

"Btjcq.  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     Crown  Svo.     2  vols.     21s. 

Parker.  PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     Crown  Svo,     Buckram,      6s. 
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Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  11.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Aiuhor  of  *  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'     Crown  Svo.     Buckratn.     ds. 

Baring  Gould.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  By  S.  Baring 
GoDLD,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  'Uriih,'  etc.  Cheaper  edition. 
Crown  %vo.     6s. 

Clark  RusseU.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.  By  W.Clark 
Russell,  Author  of  'The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  'A  Marriage 
at  Sea,'  etc.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Crown  Svo. 
6s. 

Mabel  Robinson.  HOVENDEN,  V.  C.  By  F.  Mabel 
Robinson,  Author  of  'Disenchantment,'  etc.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6cl. 

Meade.  OUTOFTHE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,' etc.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARDROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  l6  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Oollingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
Coi.LiNGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Bliss.     A    MODERN    ROMANCE.      By    Laurence    Bliss. 

Crozvii  Svo.     Buckram,     y.  6d.     Paper.     2 J.  6</. 


CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 

Baring  Gould.  OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould,  Author  of  *  Mehalah,'  etc.  With  67  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    Svo.     12s.  6J. 

RusseU.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  'The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     Svo.     los.  6d. 

Authorof  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Munluc.     By  the  Author  of   'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'   'Mdle.  Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.     3 J.  6d. 
'  An  exquisite  literary  ca.n\KQ,'— World, 
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Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS 
By  Rudyard  Kii-ling.     Fourth  Edition. 


And 

Crown 


Unmistakable  genius 


Other  Verses. 
%vo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character, 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world  ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Obsen'er. 

'"  Barrack- Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Aihenaum. 

'These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Croivn  Svo.     ^s. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Le.ir,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA:  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  Englisli  Verse  of  the  l6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
and    Reviews,'   etc.      Croivu  2>vo.     Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top, 


edges  uncut. 


6s. 


'  Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.  A  SUiMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.  Fcap. 
2>vo.     y.  6d. 

Also  an  edition  on  handmade  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.     Large  crown 

%vo.     I  Of.  6d.  net. 
'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 

This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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Langbridge.  A  CRACKED  FIDDLE.  Being  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Frederic  Langbridge.  With  Portrait.   Crow>t?>vo.  $s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo. 

Presentation  Edition,  3^.  6ii.     School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'—  World. 

History  and  Biography 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
8w.      Vol.  X.     I2J.  dd. 

RusseU.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
AVOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     %vo.     ioj.  dd. 

'A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Revic-v. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  Jaints's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD:  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    2>vo.    12s.  6d. 

•Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
rew.ird  his  attention.'— 7Vwr.f. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  atid  lively.' — Academy. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — A  thcncpum. 

Hulton.  RIXAE  OXONIENSES  :  An  Account  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Nations,  Tlie  Stiugi;le  between  Town  and  Gown,  etc.  By 
S.  F.  IIULTON,  M.A.      Cnnvn  'S>vo.     ^s. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CIIKISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  RKFORMATION.  By  Ckoake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  ot  Law  nnd  T/'\vyors.'     Crort'ti  Svo.      ys.  6d, 
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Clifford.  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHARLOTTE  COMPTON 
(Baroness  Ferrers  de  Chartley).  By  her  Great-Granddaughter, 
Isabella  G.  C.  Clifford.     Sma//  4(0.     los.  dd.  net. 


General   Literature 


r  .'' 


I  '   > 


Bowden.  THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddliist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Second 
Edition,     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

Ditchfield.     OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 

their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 

of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 

'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield.     OLD   ENGLISH    SPORIS.      By   P.  H.   Ditch- 
field, M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  Sports.'—  Morning-  Post. 


AND    PEASANT:     Chapters     of   their 
By  J.    B.    BuRNE,   M.A.,    Rector  of  Wasing. 


Burn©.      PARSON 

Natural    History. 

Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

'  "  Parson  and  Peasant '  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen."  ' — Derby  Mercury. 

Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES. 

G.  Massee.     Svo,     \Ss.  net. 


By 


Cunningham.      THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.      Crown  Svo.     ^s.  dd. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

Anderson  Graham.   NATURE  IN  BOOKS  :  Studies  in  Literary 
Biography,     By  P.  Anderson  Graham.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  chapters  are  eutilled  ;  I.  '  The  Magic  of  the  Fields  '  (Jcfferies).  II.  '  Art  and 
Nature'  (Tennyson).  III.  'The  Doctrine  of  Idleness'  (Thoreau).  IV.  'The 
Romance  of  Life  '  (Scott).  V.  '  The  Poetry  of  Toil' (Burns).  VI.  *  The  Divinity 
of  Nature '  (Wordsworth). 
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Works  by  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

OLD   COUNTRY   LIFE.      With   Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 

W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.     Large  Crown 

8vo,  doth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  los.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     6s.  {Ready. 

'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book 
to  be  published  throughout  the  year.  Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.'— 
Wortd. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.  The  whole  volume  it  delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.      (First  published  as  Historic 

Oddities,  Second  Series.)      Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book,  — Scottish  Leader, 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 

the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.      Collected 

by  S.  Baring  Gould,   M.A.,  and  H.   Fleetwood   Sheppard, 

M.A.     Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.      In  4  Parts  (containing  25 

Songs  each),  Parts  I.,  II.,  Ill,,  y.  each.     Part  IV.,  55.     In  one 

Vol.,  roan,  \^s. 

'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  CrownZvo.  Illustrated. 

{In  the  press, 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo.  ^s.bd.   Boards,  2s, 

ARM  I  NELL:  A  Social  Romance.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 
3.?.  6d.     Boards,  2s. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.  All  these  expecta- 
tions are  justified  by  "Arminell."' — Sf>eaker. 
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URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  ^s.6d. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best." — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Zvo. 
3j.  6d. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition.     6s. 


'* 


Fiction 

Author  of  'IndiaJl  Idylls/    IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW: 

Stories  of  Indian  ""poi*      .d  Society.      By  the  Author  of   'Indian 
Idylls.'     Crown  %io.     3^.  (id. 

Fenn.  A  DOUBLF,  KNOT.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author 
of  'The  Vicar's  People,   .  ! :.     ^rown  Svo.     JJ.  6d. 

Pryce.  THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.  By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  'Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  etc.  Crown  Svo.  p.  6d. 
Picture  Boards^  2S. 

Gray.  ELSA.  A  Novel.   By  E.  M'QUEEN  Gray.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'A  charming  novel.    The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraiits.'— Guardian. 

Gray.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.  By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 
Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Cobban.    A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  MacLaren 

Cobban,  Author  of  '  Master  of  his  Fate,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     45.  6d. 

*  The  best  work  Mr.  Cobban  has  yet  achieved.    The  Rev.  W.  Merrydew  is  a  brilliant 

creation.' — National  Observer. 
'One  of  the  subtlest  studies  of  character  outside  Meredith.'— 5/rtr. 

Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By  Edna 
Lyall,  Author  of  'Donovan.'  Crown  Svo.  3IJ/  Thousand. 
3 J.  6d.  ;  paper,  is. 

Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON, 
Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 

Grey.     THE    STORY   OF    CHRIS.     By   Rowland    Grey, 

Author  of  '  Lindenblumen,' etc.     CroivnSvo.     S-f. 

Dicker.    A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.    By  Constance  Dicker. 

With  Illustrations.     Croivu  Si'o.     y.  6d. 
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Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Taylor.    THE    KING'S    FAVOURITE.     By  Una  Taylor. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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Messrs.  Methubn  will  issue  from  time  to  time  a  Series 
of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely 
bound,  at  the  above  popular  price  of  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence.    The  first  volumes  (ready)  are  : — 

1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  JACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  *  Mehalah, 

etc. 

3.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams  (Mrs. 

De  Courcy  Laffan). 

4.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

5.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  •  Mehalah,'  etc. 

6.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.     By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

7.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

8.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

9.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

ID.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

11.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

12.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

13.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

14.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

15.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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NEW   TWO-8HILLINQ    EDITIONS 

Crown  Svo,  Ornamental  Boards, 

ARM  I  NELL.     By  the  Author  of  '  Mehalah.' 
ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
JACQUETTA.     By  the  Author  of  *  Mehalah.' 

Picture  Boards. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By  Richard  Pryce. 
JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.*  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable.' — Anti-Jacobin. 

Molesworth.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  'Carrots.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

•A  volume  in  which  girls  will  delight,  and  beautifully  illustrated.'— /*«//  Afatt 
Gazette. 

Clark  EusseU.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,*  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

•Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced, — Guardian. 

Author  of  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
RIouluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'  'Mdle.   Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.     "^s.  6d. 
'An  exquisite  literary cimeo.' — World. 
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ManviUe  Fenn.  SYI)  liELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea,  By  G.  MANViLLii  Fenx,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,' etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  I'.rowne.     Crown'ivo.     3^.6/. 

'  Who  .-imong  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable- a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  !  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.     —Journal  0/ Education. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  P.\rr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve' 
'  Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Cro7vn  S7J 
3^.  (id. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  timt.'—ll'orltl. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crotvn 
8vo.     ^s.  6(f. 

'An  excellent  story      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and  broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  \d^.—S/>ectator. 
'One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  hooks.' —Daily  Neius. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
EVERARD  Hopkins.     Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 

'Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  \.V\s: —Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  iMeade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,"  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

English   Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.  A.     IVith  Portrait,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies,  free  from  party  bias,  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  this 
and  the  last  century. 

The  following  are  already  arranged  — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  Hutton.  [A^eady 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.-Wn  fr  d 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.'— yl<;a</f»/;y.  b«""'i 
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JOHN  \VESL?:v.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 


[Neayy. 


'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy." — Manc/tester  Guardian, 

RISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A.  [Ready. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A.  [Ready. 

JOHN  KEBLE.     By  VV.  Lock,  M.A.  [Nov. 

F.  D.  MAURICE,    By  Colonel  F.  Maurice,  R.E. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.     [Ready. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

University    Extension    Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  subjects  will  be  treated  by  competent  writers 
in  a  broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 
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Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

The  foUounng  voluines  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  de 

B.  GiBBlNS,  ALA.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxun.,  Cobden 

Prizeman.     Second  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.  [Ready. 

*  A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.' —  University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By 
L.  L.  Prick,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF   POVERTY:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  IIoBSON,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
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PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  I'hilo- 
sophy  at  University  College,  Nottingliam. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 
KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Guuuns,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  VV.  A.  S.  IIfavins,  B.A. 

The  following  volumes  are  in  preparation  ; — 

NAPOLEON.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  Camb.,  U.  E. 
Lecturer  in  History. 

ENGLISH  POLITICAL  HISTORY.  By  T.  J.  Lawrence, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  U.  E. 
Lecturer  in  History. 
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